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Founded in 1910 


HE World Peace Foundation is a 

non-profit organization which was 
founded in 1910 by Edwin Ginn, the edu- 
cational publisher, for the purpose of 
promoting peace, justice and good-will 
among nations. 


For many years the Foundation has sought 
to increase public understanding of inter- 
national problems by an objective presenta- 
tion of the facts of international relations. 


Recently, increased attention has been focused 
on international organization through the 
publication of this journal and the mainte- 
nance of a library, specializing in documents 
and publications of governmental inter- 
national organizations and secondary sources 
in the field. 
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NATIONAL ATTITUDES AND INTERNATIONAL ORDER: 
THE NATIONAL STUDIES ON INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


STANLEY HorFMANN 


In 1952 the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace initiated a series of 
national studies on international organi- 
zation which were to be carried out by 
private groups and individuals in more 
than twenty countries. They were to 
provide an appraisal of the national ex- 
perience of these countries in interna- 
tional organizations, especially the United 
Nations, ten years after the San Fran- 
cisco conference. Fourteen volumes in 
the series have now been published.’ 
Three more will be published soon, in- 
cluding the two final volumes which 
summarize and discuss the conclusions 
of the individual studies.” These two 
works have been written, respectively, by 
Maurice Bourquin, Professor of Interna- 
tional Public Law at the University of 
Geneva, and by Robert Maclver, Lieber 
Professor Emeritus of Political Philoso- 
phy and Sociology at Columbia Univer- 
sity. Other national studies have been 
completed and were available to Profes- 
sors Bourquin and Maclver, but they 


StanLeyY HorrMann is Assistant Professor of Gov- 
ernment at Harvard University. 


1 Max Sorensen and Niels J. Haagerup, Denmark 
and the United Nations, New York, Manhattan Pub- 
lishing Company (place of publication and publisher 
apply to all fourteen volumes), 1956, 154 p. Israel 
and the United Nations, Report of a study group set 
up by the Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 1956, 322 p. 
Jacqueline Belin, La Suisse et les Nations Unies, under 
the direction of Paul Guggenheim, 1956, 139 p. 
Sweden and the United Nations, Report by a special 
study group of the Swedish Institute of International 
Affairs, 1956, 315 p. Frederic H. Soward and Edgar 
McInnis, Canada and the United Nations, with the 
assistance of Walter O’Hearn, 1956, 285 p. India and 
the United Nations, Report of a study group set up by 
the Indian World Affairs Council, 1957, 229 p. Egypt 
and the United Nations, Report of a study group set 
up by the Egyptian Society of International Law, 1957, 


have not been published yet; this re- 
viewer has not seen them and will there- 
fore limit his own remarks to the reports 
which have been or are soon to be pub- 
lished. I will examine first the questions 
which the national studies were supposed 
to answer and the way in which the vari- 
ous authors have tried to answer them; 
then I will present some general com- 
ments about the national attitudes toward 
international organization, as they emerge 
from the series; finally I will discuss the 
role of the UN in present world politics, 
as it can be interpreted on the basis of 
the national reports. 


I. 

The questions which have been asked 
by the Carnegie Endowment and which 
are stated in Mr. Joseph E. Johnson’s 
preface to each of the volumes were 
predicated on the assumption “that both 
the significance and the functioning of 
international institutions such as the 
United Nations depend upon the atti- 


197 p. Geoffrey L. Goodwin, Britain and the United 
Nations, 1957, 478 p. S. Calogéropoulos-Stratis, La 
Gréce et les Nations Unies, en collaboration avec P. A. 
Argyropoulo, S. Castanos, and D. Sidjanski, 1957, 
190. p. Uruguay and the United Nations, prepared 
under the auspices of the Uruguayan Institute of Inter- 
national Law, 1958, 129 p. La Belgique et les Nations 
Unies, étude preparée par une commission de |'Institut 
Royal des Relations Internationales, 1958, 372 p. Jorge 
Castafieda, Mexico and the United Nations, 1958, 
244 p. Japan and the United Nations, Report of a 
study group set up by the Japanese Association of 
International Law, 1958, 246 p. William A. Scott and 
Stephen B. Withey, The United States and the United 
Nations—The Public View, 1945-1955, 1958, 314 p. 

2 Norman Harper and David Sissons, Australia and 
the United Nations. Maurice Bourquin, L’Etat souve- 
rain et l’organisation internationale. Robert Maclver, 
The Nations and the United Nations. 
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tudes and policies of member states”. 
These questions, therefore cover, in the 
first place, the states’ attitudes and poli- 
cies toward all aspects of the UN: to 
what extent has the UN been used to 
forward the particular interest of a state 
rather than interests common to many or 
all states? Have national power and 
policies been channeled through and af- 
fected by the UN? How have domestic 
parties, media of communication, and 
opinion reacted to the UN? Secondly, 
the authors of the studies were asked to 
assess the degree of success achieved by 
the UN in its first ten years: to what 
extent have the purposes and principles 
of the Charter proved adequate as guides 
to the operation of the UN? Has the 
division of powers among the organs 
been satisfactory? Have developments 
made the UN more or less able to achieve 
the purposes for which it was estab- 
lished? Thirdly, the studies were sup- 
posed to discuss the future of the UN: 
what role should international organiza- 
tion play in the contemporary world? 
What should be the relations between 
the UN and other universal or regional 
agencies? Should the Charter be formally 
amended ?* 

It cannot be said that each volume 
answers all these questions. Professor 
Maclver has noted in his study how un- 
equal is the coverage of the topics and 
how diversified are the approaches taken 
by the authors. These variations are 
partly due to the differences in research 
and writing methods. Some of the vol- 
umes were prepared and written by one, 
two, or three persons, usually under the 
auspices and with the help of a study 
group or scholarly institute. Thus the 

31 will not discuss the reports’ proposals for Charter 


revision: on the whole the authors were exceedingly 
skeptical about the possibility of, and need for, amend- 


Swiss volume was written by one person, 
Mme. Jacqueline Belin, under the direc- 
tion of Professor Paul Guggenheim of 
Geneva; the British volume was written 
by Geoffrey L. Goodwin, lecturer at the 
London School of Economics and Politi- 
cal Science, assisted by a study group of 
the Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs; and the Mexican volume, prepared 
by El Colegio of Mexico, bears the mark 
of its articulate and provocative author, 
Jorge Castafieda. Other volumes are 
much more collective enterprises. Thus 
the Danish and the Swedish volumes are 
to a large extent committee reports. The 
Indian volume is also the product of a 
study group, constituted by the Indian 
Council of World Affairs, and it indi- 
cates the various opinions expressed 
within the study group on the issues 
discussed in the book. 

There is another difference between 
the various volumes. In some cases, the 
authors have submitted their ideas or 
their manuscript to a large number of 
qualified outsiders: newspapermen, pro- 
fessors, diplomats, politicians, and (in the 
Japanese case) business leaders and 
notables in various cities. Other volumes 
seem to have been prepared without such 
extensive consultations, although many 
of the groups or societies responsible for 
the studies, such as the Uruguayan In- 
stitute of International Law, or the Bel- 
gian committee established by the Institut 
Royal des Relations Internationales, were 
composed of professors and statesmen 
who have played an important role in 
shaping their nation’s attitudes and _poli- 
cies. These differences in method raise 
the problem of representativeness: does 
the report really reflect the national atti- 


ing a Charter the interpretation of which has been as 
flexible as its formal amending process is rigid. 
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tude or does it express mainly the au- 
thor’s views or the views of limited 
groups within the country? The matter 
is complicated by the ambiguity of the 
concept of a national attitude: does it 
refer to official policy as expressed in UN 
debates and votes, or does it refer to feel- 
ings and motives of political leaders, 
which can be vastly different from the 
official line taken by spokesmen in the 
UN? The Greek and Mexican volumes, 
which manifest a spirit rather different 
from the official line at the UN, raise 
such questions quite sharply in the read- 
er’s mind. On the whole, however, every 
volume either presents a point of view 
which is certainly representative of at 
least a significant group of nationals, or 
tries to include in its account the story 
of domestic disagreements and debates. 

Paradoxically enough, there seems to 
be no direct relation between the read- 
ability and pungency of a study, and the 
number of people (especially officials) 
whose views the authors decided to take 
into account. Thus, the Israeli volume 
went through a particularly complicated 
process: a study group was set up by 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem; it 
appointed a rapporteur who submitted a 
first draft to the group, then to “some 
eighty leading personalities representative 
of all shades of public opinion”, and 
then to “a number of high officials in 
the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and in 
the Israel Permanent Delegation to the 
UN”. The members of the group, some- 
what surprisingly, state that they are “not 
personally responsible for the views ex- 
pressed . . . nor does the report in any 
way commit the government of Israel, 
the Hebrew University of Jerusalem or 
the Carnegie Endowment”. Neverthe- 


*Hans J. Morgenthau, ‘‘The Yardstick of the Na- 
tional Interest,’’ Annals of the American Academy of 


less, the report is written with far more 
vigor, even with brutality, than many 
other volumes prepared in a less cum- 
bersome way. On the other hand, the 
Danish and Swedish volumes suffer 
from the diffuseness and repetitiousness 
which one tends to associate with ccllec- 
tive undertakings. 

Altogether, these reports constitute, as 
Professor Bourquin remarks, the only as- 
sessment of national attitudes which does 
not merely serve propaganda purposes. 
Not only does the series provide the gen- 
eral public and the specialists in inter- 
national organization with very useful 
information about the positions and mo- 
tives of the nations’ delegates in the UN, 
but, more importantly perhaps, the 


reader is led to look at international or- 
ganization in a new, somewhat harsh, 


and more realistic light. We have be- 
come used to seeing in the UN either 
a halting effort toward an ideal world 
order—a force of change working to pro- 
mote cooperation, to appease conflicts, to 
devaluate borders, and to erode state 
sovereignty—or a more or less convenient 
instrument for the “multilateralization of 
the American national interest”,” to use 
an expression of Professor Hans J. Mor- 
genthau. The Carnegie series teaches us 
(suavely in some cases, such as the Japa- 
nese volume, which carries the art of 
understatement to a disturbing extreme, 
and aggressively in the Mexican and 
Israeli volumes) that the millenium is 
very far away indeed. All the reports 
show that the nation state is here to stay 
and to spread for quite a while and that 
the UN is an orchestra in which there is 
neither yet the promise of harmony, nor 
any conductor whose direction is accepted 
by the players. Indeed, the cacophony 


Political and Social Sciences, November 1954 (Vol. 


302), p. 77 ff. 
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is deafening, and the United States’ di- 
rection seems amazingly unpopular with 
most of the nations in the series. 

The cacophony would have been even 
more deafening if two limitations had 
been overcome. There is first of all a 
geographical limitation which will be less 
severe after the series is completed. At 
present, however, only fourteen nations 
of the world are represented, and none of 
them is a super-power. I have not in- 
cluded in my count the volume, The 
United States and the United Nations, 
for it deals exclusively with “the public 
view”, 1.e., public opinion, as revealed by 
fragmentary and often discrepant polls, 
and interpreted by specialists who tend 
to compensate for the meagerness of the 
material with sociological jargon and 
with a “conceptual framework” whose 
labyrinthine complexity is matched only 
by the platitudinous simplicity of the 
hypotheses imprisoned in the labyrinth 
and camouflaged by the jargon. The 
Communist world is still missing in toto 
although a study on the Soviet Union 
prepared at the Hoover Institute in Stan- 
ford and a Yugoslav report will be pub- 
lished later. The “old” Commonwealth 
is admirably represented by three pol- 
ished, thorough, well-written, judicious, 
self-confident, and sophisticated volumes. 
But the “Afro-Asian bloc” is represented 
so far only by India and Egypt (the 
Japanese case—both in the UN and in 
the series—does not really belong in this 
bloc). Europe could be called over- 
represented (six volumes, including Brit- 
ain), but France, Italy, and Germany are 
still absent. At the time when the series 
was started, Africa’s participation in 
the UN was much smaller than today; 
nevertheless Africa’s absence is to be re- 
gretted, in view of its spectacular awak- 
ening in the few years since, and even 


though the Egyptian volume stresses 
Egypt’s “special mission toward the Afri- 
can peoples”. 

Another and perhaps a more serious 
limitation concerns the time span cov- 
ered by the studies: on the whole, they 
do not go beyond 1954-1955; only the 
Australian volume devotes a significant 
portion of its story to the Middle Eastern 
and Hungarian crises of 1956. The forth- 
rightness of the Israeli volume, written 
in 1955, helps one understand Israel’s 
role in the subsequent events; the same 
cannot be said of the Egyptian book, 
whose national flavor is much weaker. 

Within these limits, the studies give a 
clear view of the national stands on the 
main problems raised in or by the UN, 
and on those issues in which their respec- 
tive nations had been most directly in- 
volved. In most cases, the authors’ treat- 
ment of the material combines what one 
might call the textbook approach with a 
special emphasis on national irritants. 
Thus we find both a general discussion 
of the problems of structure, of constitu- 
tional interpretation, of collective secu- 
rity, colonial questions, economic cooper- 
ation, etc., from the viewpoint of the 
nation concerned, and a more detailed 
description of such issues as Cyprus in 
the Greek volume, Kashmir in the 
Indian, the “Belgian thesis” about non- 
self-governing territories in the Belgian 
report, the Colossus of the North in the 
Mexican study, and population and eco- 
nomic pressures in the Japanese one. As 
could be expected, the Egyptian and 
Israeli volumes are overwhelmingly de- 
voted to a discussion of the national im- 
peratives—the fight against the United 
Kingdom and Israel and the fight against 
the Arab neighbors, respectively. 

More uneven is the study of the posi- 
tions taken within the countries by the 
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various groups that represent and shape 
public opinion. The Scandinavian, Aus- 
tralian, Uruguayan, and Belgian volumes 
are those which analyze most carefully 
the attitudes of parties and newspapers as 
well as parliamentary debates. The 
problem is dismissed in the Greek and 
Mexican books and dealt with rather 
summarily in the Indian study. The 
Japanese account of party, Diet, and 
newspaper debates seemed thoroughly 
confusing to me. In general, the lack of 
sufficient information about the domestic 
political and social background creates a 
slight impression of unreality or disin- 
carnation. The reader who is being 
treated to a sermon about human rights 
would like to know how those rights are 
respected or enforced in the nation con- 
cerned; the reader who is being asked to 
consider the virtues of nationalism would 
appreciate knowing more about the 
amount of national integration and the 


spread of national feeling and conscious- 
ness in the country of the writers. 
Uneven also is the discussion of the 
significance of the UN for the foreign 
policies of its members; insofar as the 
over-all impact is concerned one finds re- 
markably candid answers in the three 


“old” Commonwealth volumes, more 
veiled but nevertheless adequate ones in 
the Scandinavian reports, and a blunt 
one from Israel; the other books are 
more elusive. With respect to the effect 
of the UN’s existence on the organiza- 
tion and administration of foreign policy, 
only the Belgian volume discusses the 
changes that have occurred in the na- 
tion’s Foreign Office and the composition 
of the nation’s delegations to the UN. 
Among the problems which are not 
considered in any great detail by the 
majority of the volumes, some are quite 
important and their very absence is elo- 


quent. Thus, the two great themes of 
internationalists between the two world 
wars: disarmament and the rule of inter- 
national law, obviously are on a starva- 
tion diet. Only the Greek and Uruguayan 
volumes remain permeated by the legal 
approach to international affairs which 
certain writers in the United States keep 
attacking. As the series shows, there is 
no point in flogging the horse any more: 
it is dying rapidly, and I am not sure 
that the world is any better for it. The 
British study contains an excellent dis- 
cussion of the role of law and strikes 
the right balance between nostalgia and 
irony, between a plea for more predict- 
ability, restraint, and order, and skepti- 
cism as to the possibility of legalizing 
much of international life in a Hobbesian 
age. It is also in the British book that 
one finds the only thorough analysis of 
the disarmament deadlocks. 

Of the problems that have arisen spe- 
cifically in the UN system, many are 
omitted or given rather perfunctory treat- 
ment. The series sheds no light on the 
phenomenon of bloc voting; the only 
conclusion a reader can reach on the 
subject is that there is no Common- 
wealth voting bloc—not a startling dis- 
covery. Only the British volume dis- 
cusses the Secretariat, on which it reaches 
politely icy conclusions. Except in the 
British report, the economic activities of 
the UN are not very thoroughly or stimu- 
latingly studied; the material itself may 
well be responsible for this situation 
(ECOSOC arouses more criticism than 
praise). The specialized agencies are 
fully reviewed only in the Indian volume 
(although the Greek one spends an in- 
ordinate amount of space on problems of 
coordination). One should also mention 
a very interesting discussion of the Inter- 
national Labor Organization (ILO) in 
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the Australian book. As for the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization (UNESCO), it ap- 
pears to have passed directly from the 
stage of controversy to a state of oblivion, 
except for Canada’s “dutiful interest 
punctuated by chronic exasperation”. 

Nor does the series provide many new 
insights into the problems of regional 
organizations, except for the Mexican on- 
slaught on Pan-Americanism. The im- 
pact on the UN of regional arrangements 
or of groupings such as the Common- 
wealth, the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO), and the Colombo 
Plan is mentioned in the British, Cana- 
dian, Australian, and Belgian volumes, 
but more information on the relations 
between the UN and the other forms of 
international cooperation would have 
been welcome. 


II. 

Rousseau, in his first draft of The 
Social Contract, stated that there was yet 
no unity of mankind. This remains the 
most obvious conclusion that the Carne- 
gie survey of national attitudes suggests. 
The cacophony mentioned above can be 
studied in three stages. First, from the 
viewpoint of a given nation: many inter- 
national dissonances come from the way 
in which a state behaves when its most 
pressing national interests are threatened; 
other dissonances come from the some- 
what different behavior of a state when 
it is less uncomfortably challenged; others 
still, from inconsistencies within a state’s 
behavior. Secondly, from the viewpoint 
of the alignments of nations on various 
issues: the cacophony is worsened by the 
bewildering variety of such alignments. 
Thirdly, all these complexities and con- 
fusions have common dangerous effects. 


The conduct adopted toward the UN 


by any country whose life, independence, 
or welfare is threatened by a dangerous 
neighbor, a major unfulfilled need, or an 
unredressed grievance is, of course, deter- 
mined by the national imperative of sur- 
vival or satisfaction. The Greek volume 
puts it most candidly: Greece expects the 
UN to provide a remedy in case of a 
conflict, and help and economic aid in 
case of a crisis. Consequently, the initial 
impulse of any state is to try to use the 
UN as an instrument for the promotion 
of its most pressing interests. The Egyp- 
tian study records Egypt’s efforts im- 
mediately after the Second World War 
to enlist UN support in the national drive 
against the 1936 treaty with the United 
Kingdom; Greece reports its own at- 
tempts over Cyprus; and the Israeli vol- 
ume analyzing the nation’s reasons for 
joining the UN shows that Israel ex- 


‘pected considerable benefits ranging from 


recognition to integration in the Middle 
East. 
financial agencies is centered on the ad- 
vantages India has or has not been able 
to obtain. 

On the whole, the record of most states 
in the series which have tried to enhance 
their interests through the use of the UN 
has been one of frustration leading to 
bitterness (especially, of course, in politi- 
cal matters). With admirable symmetry, 
the Egyptian and Israeli studies reflect a 
shift from high expectations of national 
rewards to a decision to rely primarily 
on one’s own strength. Once a country 
has realized that the UN can be of little 
help, its new imperative is to stop the 
UN from foiling the nation’s attempts 
to reach its objectives through other 
means. The Israeli study quotes a month- 
ly journal which, in November 1948, 
wrote that whereas previously it was 


India’s analysis of economic and 
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the UN inaction which was feared, now 
there is fear “lest the UN should decide 
to do something which might interfere 
with the normal development of events” ;’ 
the volume analyzes in detail the ways 
in which Israel has tried to escape from 
UN supervision. Similarly the rearguard 
battle fought by colonial powers against 
UN intrusions is vividly described by the 
Belgian report. A comparable desire to 
save one’s freedom of action is shown by 
the British, Canadian, and Belgian cool- 
ness toward the Special United Nations 
Fund for Economic Development (SUN- 
FED) and by those countries’ insistence 
on the merely complementary role of the 
UN in the distribution of economic aid.’ 

All the volumes lead to the same con- 
clusions: states which are not of the first 
order of magnitude (and this includes 
the United Kingdom, as Mr. Goodwin's 
analysis lucidly and quietly asserts) find 
it difficult to use the UN as a spring- 
board, somewhat easier to use it as a shield, 
and normal to try to discard the shield 
if it proves too thin. Thus states with 
vital interests at stake (such as the colo- 
nial powers, Egypt, Israel, and India), 
tend when these interests are affected to 
fluctuate violently from attempts at using 
the organization to attempts at escaping 
from it altogether. Such variations are 
reflected in the series. As the record of 
the San Francisco Conference shows 
(and most of the volumes cover it in 
detail), the original cleavage then pitted 
the small states against the big powers. 
The Belgians and the Australians favored 
an increase of the role of the General 
Assembly; the Belgians also fought 
against the extensive definition of do- 
mestic jurisdiction proposed by the big 


5 Israel and the United Nations, p. 221-222. 

6 India’s objection to the international ownership 
of atomic raw materials once proposed by the United 
States is another example. India’s refusal to accept 


powers, and the Australians fought for 
a sweeping trusteeship system. Because 
of their interests in the colonial battle that 
has raged in the UN ever since 1946, 
both Belgium and Australia now feel 
much more dubious about parliamentary 
diplomacy. The Belgians are downright 
hostile, and they have also retreated to 
a bitter stand against the UN’s gnawing 
at domestic jurisdiction, while the Aus- 
tralians have become increasingly impa- 
tient with the trusteeship system. 

However, there are problems on which 
even states which otherwise have vital 
interests at stake feel more detached. 
And there are states which have al- 
together less to expect and less to fear 
from the UN: the Latin American states, 
or Canada, or Sweden, which are lucky 
enough to be preserved from the anguish 
and perils of engagement in burning 
world problems by historical or geo- 
graphical factors or by regional arrange- 
ments. The main concerns of these na- 
tions are likely to be rather different 
from the extremes of manipulation and 
rebellion. On the one hand, they try 
to promote certain ideals—human rights 
or self-determination—and on the other 
hand, they try to safeguard within the 
UN certain avenues of conciliation and 
compromise, so as to gain a respite from 
the cold war and the big powers’ sum- 
mons and commands, or to preserve in- 
tact group solidarities like the Common- 
wealth. 

The tactical shifts required by the pro- 
tection of threatened interests, the very 
diversity of each nation’s interests, the 
uneven degree of national exposure to 
international flames, depending on the 
kinds of problems considered by the UN, 


arbitration on Kashmir and Israel’s opposition to at- 
tempts at ‘‘de-politicizing’’ and legalizing problems such 
as the definition of aggression are also cases in point. 
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and the mixture of ideological and pru- 
dential considerations: these factors all 
tend to produce contradictions and in- 
consistencies in each nation’s policy 
toward the UN. The Mexican, Indian, 
Egyptian, and Israeli volumes provide 
fine examples. Sefior Castafieda’s report 
contains a ringing defense of the nation- 
state, and proposes many leaps forward 
by the General Assembly in the fight 
for self-determination. However, Sefior 
Castaneda resents dictation by “irrespon- 
sible” Assembly majorities on cold war 
issues: his criticism of the Assembly in 
this respect is as sharp as Belgium’s, al- 
though the subject matter is quite differ- 
ent. Both the Indian and the Egyptian 
volumes celebrate the “sovereign equal- 
ity” of states but they want the Assem- 
bly to forge ahead and dictate terms to 
the colonial powers—a contradiction of 
which the Indian study group seems 
aware and which embarrasses it, but 
which the Egyptians fail to see. Egypt 
also laments the predominance of power 
politics in the UN, as if President Nasser 
were not quite a master at the game, 
and as if he and his predecessors had 
never disobeyed UN resolutions on, 
say, the passage of Israel-bound cargo 
through the Suez canal (a fact which 
is never mentioned). Israel’s study criti- 
cizes the UN and its members for their 
failure “to give sufficient weight to moral 
aspects”, but it glosses over Israel’s own 
border raids or refusal to make substan- 
tial concessions in the refugee problem.’ 

If one multiplies these national contra- 
dictions by the number of nations, and 
observes the result on almost any inter- 
national issue, one discovers how com- 
plex and contradictory consequent inter- 


7 The Australian report contains a fine analysis of 
Dr. Evatt’s own ambiguous position at San Francisco: 
‘‘with a clearer view than most of the need for an 
organic international structure, he nevertheless imposed 


national alignments are. As for their 
complexity, let us take the problem of 
international security (through UN col- 
lective security, or ad hoc collective de- 
fense arrangements. Between the two 
world wars most states participated in a 
common front against any form of coer- 
cion in international affairs. Not much 
is left today of such a front, but the 
diversity of national situations remains so 
great that the model of genuinely inter- 
national collective security seems as dis- 
tant as ever. The behavior of states 
represented in the series could be re- 
corded along a spectrum ranging from 
Switzerland to Uruguay. 

Switzerland is still faithful to its tradi- 
tional position, and since the Charter 
stresses the primacy of security as much 
as the Covenant as interpreted by the 
League’s members in 1920-1923 played it 
down, Switzerland has refused to join 


the UN. Therefore, the Swiss report is 


really an essay on Switzerland vs. the 
UN. It tries to explain the nation’s eager- 
ness to keep its neutrality unadulterated 
by participation in militant international 


bodies. 

Among the members of the UN many 
also prefer to stress in international affairs 
the forum over the police, the mediator 
over the warrior. Such neutralism (to 
use a very debatable but convenient 
word) was widespread among the Euro- 
pean members of the League. The Car- 
negie series shows the geographical evo- 
lution of neutralism. Among the Euro- 
pean nations in the series, only Sweden 
maintains its decision to “ignore” the 
cold war. Outside Europe, Egypt and 
India, like Sweden, report a deliberate 
effort of their delegates to safeguard their 
few new limitations on national sovereignty and care- 


fully safeguarded the principle of domestic jurisdic- 
tion’’. 
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country’s neutrality within the UN and 
to preserve their freedom of action by 
not joining any one of the two big power 
blocs either within or outside the UN. 
The motives may be different: Egypt 
stresses disappointment with the west, 
India the fear of a war which would 
destroy any hope of economic develop- 
ment, and Sweden its success in main- 
taining neutrality in the past and its fear 
of jeopardizing Finland’s precarious in- 
dependence. The policies, however, are 
the same. 

Close to the position of these states is 
a different and rather surprising group: 
members of defense pacts whose desire 
to stay as far away as possible from the 
cold war fronts is nevertheless so strong 
that their attitude in the UN can best 
be described as nostalgia for neutrality. 
From the defense agreements they 
signed, they expect protection but resent 
the burdens (and particularly the burden 
of United States leadership, it seems) : 
the Mexican, Greek, and Danish volumes 
all underline the national desire to find 
in the UN a margin of independence 
from the United States. 

The same emphasis on the concilia- 
tory, rather than the security, mission of 
the UN is found in the British, Cana- 
dian, Australian, and Belgian reports, 
but for different reasons. The defense 
agreements in which these states par- 
ticipate have become the cornerstone of 
their foreign policy, and they accept the 
burdens which such alliances imply: no 
neutralist longings are found here. But 
serious doubts about the capacity of the 
UN to achieve collective security com- 
bine here with a desire to safeguard pos- 
sibilities of conciliation and the familiar 
fear that the weight and pressure of the 
United States are proportional to the 


degree of militarization of international 
bodies. 

Two countries seem to see no conflict 
between collective defense and collective 
security and, in contrast to Britain, they 
advocate both policies: Japan and Uru- 
guay. The Japanese volume covers the 
national postwar debate between the par- 
tisans of a Swiss type of neutrality and 
the advocates of reliance on the UN for 
protection; the book ends somewhat am- 
biguously by stating that the nation now 
relies on its agreement with the United 
States for its defense, but also that the 
role of the UN in security matters should 
be increased somewhat at the expense of 
regional arrangements. Uruguay, far 
away from the front lines and apparently 
without grudges against anyone, is 
equally favorable to the Rio pact and to 
the Uniting-for-Peace mechanism. 

One finds different alignments but 
the same diversity of attitudes when one 


examines the policies of states toward the 
scope of UN jurisdiction on human 
rights or colonial questions, as recorded 


in the series. What must be stressed is 
that some of these alignments appear as 
contradictory as the policies followed by 
any given country in a variety of issues. 
At San Francisco, traditional attachment 
to state sovereignty took two forms: the 
big powers’ veto right and every state’s 
sphere of domestic jurisdiction. Roughly 
speaking, the national studies most criti- 
cal of the veto (Belgium and Australia) 
defend vigorously Article 2 (7); and the 
studies most critical of the notion of do- 
mestic jurisdiction are quite favorably 
disposed toward the right of veto (in 
particular the Mexican report). Of 
course, such a contradiction is possible to 
justify in political terms—a theoretical 
justification seems rather difficult to me. 
The nations which are most ardently in- 
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volved in the struggle for colonial eman- 
cipation are likely to view the cold war 
as monstrously irrelevant to what they 
take to be the main issues in the world. 
Nevertheless, such inconsistencies dem- 
onstrate how far we still are from the 
Wilsonian ideal. Most of the small, 
non-colonial, or new states, such as 
Mexico and India, clearly long for a 
Wilsonian world of sovereign nation 
states, respecting among themselves the 
principle of non-intervention in domestic 
affairs, solving their disputes peacefully, 
and cooperating for the promotion of 
welfare. But in order to reach this happy 
stage these states resort to majoritarian 
methods which presuppose an integrated 
world community and thus conflict with 
their ideal of an inter-nation society. 
These attitudes‘and alignments have 
dangerous effects. Both the resentment 
felt by the minority and the frustration 
experienced by a majority which meets 
heavy resistance have led to two develop- 
ments which certainly do not reinforce 
the UN. On the one hand, priority tends 
more and more to be given to non- 
universal organizations, for all kinds of 
reasons: disappointment with the UN’s 
handling of a dispute in which a country 
is vitally involved, the necessities of de- 
fense or of ideological solidarity, or the 
desire to promote economic cooperation 
in conditions politically and administra- 
tively less cumbersome than those which 
obtain at the UN. The Belgian volume 
gives an interesting historical account of 
Belgium’s shift to regionalism after three 
years of “reserve” due to original hopes 
of big power unity and to a fear of 
antagonizing the Soviet Union. The 
Egyptian report celebrates somewhat ex- 
cessively the role of the Arab League. 


8 See Sefior Castafieda’s previous ‘‘Pan-Americanism 
ganization, August 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 3), p. 373-389. 
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The Canadian, Australian, and British 
studies stress the priority given to the 
Colombo Plan. The Australian study 
records the nation’s instinctive support of 
Britain at the time of the Suez crisis, and 
the precedence given to Commonwealth 
ties and to regional security. In an ad- 
mirably oblique way Mr. Goodwin com- 
mends the UN as a dumping ground for 
intra-CCommonwealth difficulties and as a 
useful center for consultations among 
- Commonwealth members. 

Indeed, those states that are left out of 
such arrangements or which feel uncom- 
fortable in the groupings to which they 
belong express a deep longing for better 
regional links rather than for a revig- 
orated UN. The Mexican report, which 
denounces Pan-Americanism as artificial 
and politically meaningless to the Latin 
Americans, calls for a new Pan-Latin 
Americanism. Greece, dissatisfied with 
NATO and with the terms which it had 
to accept in its military agreements with 
the United States, puts its hopes in Eu- 
ropean integration. Sweden laments the 
failure of the attempted Scandinavian 
defense bloc. The Japanese study, in a 
chapter in which I heard faint echoes of 
the old tune of co-prosperity sphere, 
stresses the need for an Asian organiza- 
tion in which Japan could turn the raw 
materials of Asia into manufactured 
goods. 

On the other hand, all the studies re- 
port that public opinion has either shown 
practically no interest in UN affairs 
(Mexico, Belgium, and Australia), or 
that it has become disillusioned (the 
United Kingdom, India, and Egypt). 
Nowhere does more than a small elite 
seem to be following UN activities. The 
British volume suggests that indifference 


and Regionalism: A Mexican View,'’ International Or- 
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is largely due to the feeling that the na- 
tion’s voice “does not command the at- 
tention it should”. The studies of do- 
mestic opinion carried out by Belgium 
and the United States show, especially 
in the latter case, that an extraordinary 
ignorance among the public is also largely 
responsible: the level of interests in, and 
information about foreign affairs in gen- 
eral is very low, and information about 
the UN in particular represents only a 
small part of this limited fund of knowl- 
edge. In the United States, the public 
is aware of the existence of the UN, but 
it has only a vague idea of the UN’s 
purposes and almost no idea of the struc- 
ture and functions of the organization.’ 

However, the United States report con- 
firms statistically what all the other stud- 
ies, except Israel’s, assert: that the UN 
enjoys qualified but so far permanent 
support in spite of all the flaws and all 
the gloom. Support based on emotions 
rather than on information is undoubt- 
edly somewhat brittle; it suggests never- 
theless that in the eyes of most people 
the UN continues to have a useful role 
to play. This role needs to be examined. 


II. 

Since those reports which try to assess 
the impact of the UN on national poli- 
cies make no secret of the fact that it 
is small, it is not surprising that the 
authors of the two concluding volumes 
should have tried not merely to sum- 
marize, compare, and discuss the studies’ 
main points, but also to delimit the areas 
in which the UN is most likely to play 
a useful role in world politics. That the 
UN reflects international realities is well 


known. What needs attention is the 


® Only on disloyalty charges against American mem- 
bers of the UN Secretariat does a large amount of 


information appear to have been spread, according to 
the report. For more details concerning the public's 


determination of the cases or issues in 
which the UN can also affect these reali- 
ties, and affect them positively, i.e., with- 
out increasing international tensions by 
its own actions. 

Both authors try to answer this ques- 
tion by circumscribing a zone of “com- 
mon interests”. Professor Bourquin ap- 
pears to be the more discouraged of the 
two. He observes the primacy of the 
national interest, the emergence of group 
or bloc solidarities, and the pathetic ab- 
sense of the “general interests of the in- 
ternational community in the psychologi- 
cal mechanism of the UN members”. 
He believes that a supranational spirit 
will emerge soon, but he does not elabo- 
rate on this idea. Professor Maclver, 
who reviews (in his next-to-last chapter) 
“the main ways in which the United 
Nations has already come to affect the 
activities of governments”, asserts that the 
most promising way is the development 
of common or cooperative interests in 
areas outside the usual operation of 
power politics. He recommends that the 
UN act only “in areas of action wherein 
some recognition of the common interest 
of nations prevails”, such as the develop- 
ment of economic resources and the pro- 
motion of welfare activities. 

This is certainly one of the areas of 
major UN usefulness, and the one on 
which the largest measure of agreement 
among states is found. The leading in- 
dustrial powers haggle about the amount 
of resources to be channeled through in- 
ternational mechanisms rather than about 
the principle itself. Although Professor 
Maclver’s conclusion is right, I would, 
however, question his presentation. His 
distinction between the area of economic 
ignorance, see in particular, The United States and 


the United Nations—the Public View 1954-1955, Chap- 
ters 3 and 9. 
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development and the area of power poli- 
tics belongs to a by-gone age. As Mr. 
Goodwin points out (and Professor 
Bourquin confirms), the cold war as well 
as the tensions between developed and 
underdeveloped countries has  substi- 
tuted the economics of power for the 
economics of welfare. Furthermore, the 
term “common interests” is misleading, 
and if one also states, as does Professor 
Maclver, that a common interest is in- 
divisible, then the expression definitely 
does not apply to an area in which com- 
petition for the development pie on the 
part of the poorer states, and reluctance 
to increase the pie on the part of the 
richer ones, have characterized UN his- 
tory. 

It would be more useful here to adopt 
Ernst Haas’ distinction between “identi- 
cal aims” and “converging expecta- 
tions”.” What we find in this area is the 
convergence of expectations of rewards 
to be derived from the UN. There are 
three crucial differences between this 
convergence and the one Mr. Haas has 
analyzed in Western Europe’s organiza- 
tions: first, the UN has much less central 
power at its disposal than the Coal and 
Steel Community, so that cooperation 
there is bound to remain loose and frail. 
Secondly, there is no equivalent of the 
supranational ideology which has led 
many members of key groups within 
western Europe’s nations to focus, on the 
larger European ensemble, “identical” as 
well as convergent expectations stem- 
ming from disappointment with the in- 
sufficiencies of the separate nation states. 
No similar disaffection is yet to be found 
in the rest of the world, as the series 
abundantly demonstrates. Thirdly, no 
sharp splits among domestic parties and 


pressure groups concerning the respective 
advantages of international links and na- 
tional sovereignty can be found in the 
UN, for most volumes show that there 
are few differences among parties con- 
cerning international politics, and more 
indifference toward the UN than interest. 
In the absence of these factors, what Mr. 
Haas calls “the expansive logic of inte- 
gration” cannot gain at the international 
level the irresistible momentum he has 
described in Europe’s case, even though 
the economic and welfare sector is the 
area of most encouraging convergence 
and most promising UN action. 

If we turn now to the political fields 
of power, what positive role does the 
UN appear able to play? Is there any 
convergence of expectations? The an- 
swer is undoubtedly “yes”. Again and 
again the studies refer to the nation’s 
hope that the UN will be an impartial, 
almost judicial “benevolent refuge” in 
which wrongs may be redressed. But 
the success of an organization does not 
depend on such a convergence alone: 
what is required next, as Ernst Haas has 
also shown, is that the organization be 
able to satisfy the expectation of its mem- 
bers. Now, whereas the UN has man- 
aged in the economic area to “appear in 
the eyes, if not of all its members, at 
least of most of them, as a helpful force” 
(Bourquin), in political matters the con- 
vergence of expectations has been fol- 
lowed by a convergence in disappoint- 
ment. There is no country which, hav- 
ing been involved in a major dispute 
brought before the UN, does not feel, 
like the British after the Anglo-Iranian 
conflict, that the procedures of redress 
are sadly deficient and consequently that 
the Charter ban on the use of force is 


% See his article, ‘‘The Challenge of Regionalism,’’ International Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), 


P. 440-458, at p. 448. 
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unrealistic. What is even more alarming 
is that so few of the studies examine in 
any detail the possibility of improving 
the process and the mechanisms of con- 
ciliation in the UN. Criticisms of open 
diplomacy are provided by the Common- 
wealth volumes and by Professor Bour- 
quin, but constructive proposals are lack- 
ing, except in the Canadian study. Per- 
haps it is felt that little can be expected 
from the UN given its composition and 
its habits. A statement in the Canadian 
volume thus has an ominous ring: “It is 
an admirable principle that there should 
be no wrong without a remedy, but it 
does not follow that the remedy can 
always come through international ac- 
tion”. 

Worse even, within the political field 
there is one sphere of action which al- 
most all the studies wish to remove from 
the UN altogether: collective security. It 
is not only the neutralists and quasi- 
neutralists who feel that the UN should 
stress conciliation rather than coercion. 
The British study is just as critical as the 
Mexican and Indian reports of the 
United States attempts to increase the 
Assembly’s role in security matters, and 
to treat the UN as “an alliance of bellig- 
erents”. The British and the Canadian 
accounts of the Korean war highlight 
their “unconcealed reluctance” concern- 
ing the military role of the UN: the 
United Kingdom was caught, says Mr. 
Goodwin, “between Chinese truculence 
and American inflexibility”. The two 
concluding volumes repeat Mr. Good- 
win’s dictum that there can be no effec- 
tive collective security system today. Mr. 
Bourquin also condemns the Uniting- 
for-Peace policy, and Mr. Maclver does 
not list security among the roles of the 
UN. Thus after a long detour most 
states seem to have been brought back 


to the postulate of the original Charter: 
there can be no universal security system 
if the great powers are disunited. 

With collective security eliminated, 
with states counting on their own “self- 
reliant strength”, like Israel, or on alli- 
ances and regional arrangements for 
their protection or for the settlement of 
disputes, what then is left to the UN? 
Three tasks, it seems, emerge from the 
studies’ conclusions. First, in the huge 
realm of decolonization, despite the 
bitter conflicts registered in, for example, 
the Indian and Belgian volumes, it is not 
absurd to believe that the conflicting ex- 
pectations of the “new” states and of the 
“colonial” powers could be brought to 
converge in the UN, thus replacing the 
brutal use of the UN by the former and 
the general opposition to the UN by the 
latter. In security matters efforts of the 
UN seem to go against the fundamental 
realities. But here, precisely because re- 
treat from empire seems irreversible, the 
UN could play a useful role as a chan- 
neller and civilizer of this process. Both 
the United Kingdom and Australia rec- 
ognize that UN pressures, unpleasant 
though they may be to colonial adminis- 
trators, have sometimes been helpful; 
Mr. Goodwin adds that the United 
Kingdom’s decision to cooperate with 
the Committee on Information from 
Non-Self-Governing Territories created 
under Article 73(e) has been a success. 
The colonial powers might more and 
more come to appreciate international 
definitions of standards and UN seals of 
approval on their own efforts, and there 
are signs that even in the overwhelming 
anticolonial majority the need for mod- 
eration and constructive attitudes is 
being felt. The Mexican volume, for all 
its radical proposals on trusteeships and 
non-self-governing territories, neverthe- 
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less regrets Soviet attempts to promote 
revolutionary violence in colonial areas. 
Professor Maclver, for all his arguments 
against the colonial powers’ “legalism” in 
jurisdictional matters, recognizes that 
“the approach to statehood is beset with 
hazards” and that “the mission assigned 
to the UN therefore has to be conducted 
with much discretion . . . it should be 
chary of making recommendations that 
will fail of effect, save in the direction 
of accentuating differences”. 

Secondly, there is one “common in- 
terest” or “identical aim” mentioned by 
Professor Bourquin and which is more 
and more focused on the UN itself: “the 
fear created by the perspective of an 
atomic war weighs on international poli- 
tics and obliges world politics to change”. 
The same note is sounded in all the vol- 
umes: “if in a nuclear age local wars 
are to be prevented from spreading, 
there must be a return to the concept of 
limited objectives .. . the UN’s main 
task, therefore, should . . . be... to 
prevent the conflicts from spreading and 
to terminate them as rapidly as possible”, 
writes Mr. Goodwin. The Belgian re- 
port, heartily endorsed in this respect by 
Mr. Bourquin, believes that an “uncon- 
scious return to universalism” is taking 
place due to the fear of a nuclear holo- 
caust which has grown since the United 
States lost its nuclear monopoly. Thus 
states expect the UN to serve as a kind 
of ultimate reserve force against general 
war, and consequently as a fire brigade 
extinguishing local fires in a highly in- 
flammable world. The actions in the 
Middle East in 1956-1958 should have 
bolstered such hopes. 

Thirdly, the UN plays a positive role 
which is briefly discussed by Mr. Bour- 
quin only but which seems of consider- 


able importance. Participation in the 
UN “obliges all its members to take, on 
the international level, a new position, 
to take up functions and responsibilities 
which they did not have before; .. . 
all states, even the smallest ones, are 
called upon to take a stand on questions 
that do not affect them directly. The 
national interest no longer provides the 
standard for their action. They fulfill a 
general interest task, independently from 
any particular interest.” This descrip- 
tion might be a bit exaggerated but it 
refers to a vital function: the collectivi- 
zation of every important dispute or 
“situation” certainly does not eliminate 
the diversity of national attitudes, as we 
have seen, but it produces through 
clashes, conflicts, and convergences a 
gradual leveling of concern: the re- 
sponses continue to vary, but the bell is 
heard by all. Mme. Belin does not re- 
frain from criticizing Swiss indifference 
to war and distrust of world politics and 
institutions; indeed, Switzerland’s com- 
fortable isolationism seems rather ante- 
diluvian today. 

This role of the UN exceeds the mere 
“forum function” which most writers 
analyze (and whose excesses they rightly 
criticize). What takes place is a process 
of “political mobilization”, still limited 
on the whole to the leaders of the vari- 
ous nations, but comparable to the do- 
mestic process of “social mobilization” 
described by Karl Deutsch in his study 
of the making of nations." In Professor 
Maclver’s words, “standards . . . in the 
dealings of nations with one another 
and also in the treatment of individual 
groups by government” slowly emerge 
from the sound and the fury. Observ- 
ance of these standards is rare, as we 
know. But although the goal of peace 


"Karl Deutsch, Nationalism and Social Communication, Cambridge, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 


and New York, John Wiley and Sons, 1953. 
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in a united world may seem as distant 
as ever, the attempts to define the goal in 
terms of principles and procedures should 
not be laughed away in a world in which 
the number of sovereign states and there- 
fore of potential international crises in- 
creases rapidly. Mr. Goodwin, writing 
before Suez, predicted that “any policy 
which appeared to be clearly at variance 
with Britain’s obligations under the 
Charter would almost certainly deeply 
divide the country”. Even if such a reac- 
tion is an isolated case (which I doubt) 
it represents an important development. 

Thus the Carnegie series helps us 
better to understand both the complexi- 
ties of national policies and the role of 
the UN. An analysis of the former in 
terms of the national interest alone is 
clearly revealed to be unsatisfactory. The 
concept of the national interest is so 
broad that it covers both interests de- 
fined in so ruthlessly separatist a way as 
to exclude concern for international 
standards, and interests defined with ref- 
erence to UN principles and objectives. 
What could be more confusing than a 
term which applies to the Israeli notion 
of the garrison state’s imperatives as well 
as to the British idea of a national inter- 
est which takes into account the UN as 
“a symbol of man’s dream of a more 
peaceful and prosperous world”? Fur- 
thermore, the concept is too narrow to 
encompass both the behavior of states 
which urgent needs push into the front 
lines and the concerns of nations which 
remain in the rear but which have to 
take stands on most issues as a conse- 
quence of membership in the UN. 

As for the UN, the risk of seeing com- 
mon standards collapse or reduced to 
mere stakes in the “international civil 
war’, and the general recognition of the 
dangers of the use of force point to the 
same conclusion: the failures of the UN 


in matters of conciliation, settlement of 
disputes, and peaceful adjustment consti- 
tute the gravest peril for the future. 
Here the organization has not only been 
crippled by a cold war which it cannot 
control, it has also been weakened by 
the fierce attitude of parties such as 
Israel, Egypt, or India which, in defense 
of sovereignty, have resisted UN inter- 
vention. The UN has been debilitated 
further by the discouragement of less 
hotly concerned nations, such as the 
Scandinavian states and Canada, which 
once they realized that they could not 
easily be heard tended to take the ini- 
tiative less frequently. 

Now, the more the members of the 
UN are disappointed by the failure of 
the organization, even though their own 
attitudes may have made these failures 
inevitable, the more they will find, as 
the Canadian report does, that the price 
of membership is too high. Thus, the 
Carnegie series makes us grasp more 
clearly than ever the weaknesses of inter- 
national organization in a society of 
“sovereign” states. If the UN tries to 
exert too much pressure and does not 
take sufficiently into account the views 
and interests of its members, the latter 
are likely to resent and resist the organi- 
zation’s moves. But if the UN should 
try to serve as a mere clearinghouse for 
sovereign states, the very desire of most 
members to avoid entanglements might 
lead to equally negative results. Illogi- 
cally enough, failures of the organization 
are thereafter regretted by the members, 
and both resentments and regrets per- 
petuate themselves in a vicious circle 
that is hard to break. The nations’ dis- 
appointments with the UN merely mir- 
ror their own unwillingness to give up 
a freedom of action which they still do 
consider as their ultimate protection in 
a chaotic world. 





THE CONTEMPORARY COMMONWEALTH: 
A GENERAL VIEW 


ZELMAN COWEN 


I. 

There is an old adage that beauty lies 
in the eye of the beholder. It is cer- 
tain that the beauty, the utility, and the 
significance of the Commonwealth asso- 
ciation appear very differently to its vari- 
ous members. This was true of the pre- 
war Commonwealth: between the end 
of the first world war and the beginning 
of the second there were marked differ- 
ences of attitude among the members. 
The central problem was seen as the 
definition of the relationship between 
the United Kingdom and what were 
then described as the self-governing 
dominions. To South Africa, the Irish 
Free State, and Canada—in varying de- 
grees—it was important that the rela- 
tionship should be spelled out in terms 
which assured, so far as was possible 
through the medium of statute and the 
articulation of conventional rules, a 
status of equality between the United 
Kingdom and the dominions. To Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand the attempt at 
such a definition appeared undesirable; 
quieta non movere seemed to them the 
counsel of wisdom. 

The tensions and differences in the 
“old”, relatively homogeneous Common- 
wealth have been intensified in the post- 
war association which is greatly diversi- 
fied. After the admission of Ceylon, 
India, and Pakistan to membership in 
the early postwar period, the then Prime 
ZELMAN CoweEN is Professor of Public Law and 


Dean of the Faculty of Law at the University of 
Melbourne, Australia. 


Minister of Pakistan, Mr. Mohammed 
Ali, spoke of the changed character of 
the association in an address to the un- 
oficial conference on Commonwealth 
relations at Lahore in 1954: 
Hitherto the Commonwealth has been 
an association of nations of European, 


largely Anglo-Saxon extraction. Cul- 


turally it was European, the indigenous 


populations of the dominions being to- 
tally ignored. English was the language 
spoken by the preponderant majority of 
its peoples. With the emergence of In- 
dia, Pakistan and Ceylon as independent 
states, the character of the Common- 
wealth has undergone a radical change. 
The population of Pakistan alone (76 
million) is more than the total white 
population of the Commonwealth. In 
addition India has over 350 million, and 
It has 


multi- 


Ceylon over 7 million people. 
thus 


cultural and a multi-lingual Common- 


become a multi-racial, a 


wealth.’ 


Each new admission to membership 
accentuates this diversity. Ghana, the 
first distinctively African state to enter 
the association, became an independent 
state within the Commonwealth in 
March 1957, and was followed by the 
Federation of Malaya, a plural society, 
in August of the same year. The United 
Kingdom government has announced its 
intention to grant independence to Ni- 


1 Nicolas Mansergh, The Malti-Racial Common- 
wealth; Proceedings of the Fifth Unofficial Common- 
wealth Relations Conference Held at Lahore, Pakistan, 
17-27 March 1954, London, 1955, p. 155. 
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geria in 1960, and the Nigerian leaders 
have signified their intention to remain 
within the Commonwealth. Among pos- 
sible future members are the Central 
African Federation, the West Indies 
Federation, and Singapore, which have 
taken or are taking important though 
incomplete steps toward independence. 
This remarkable diversification of the 
Commonwealth raises critical problems; 
ultimately it poses the question whether 
the association can survive as a meaning- 
ful and viable organization. 


II. Neutrality and Secession 

The postwar Commonwealth no longer 
concerns itself with the arid debates of 
prewar years over the right to remain 
neutral in wars in which the United 
Kingdom is involved, and over the right 
to secede from the Commonwealth. At 
the Imperial Conference of 1926, the re- 
lationship between the United Kingdom 
and the self-governing dominions was 
defined as one between “autonomous 
communities within the British Empire, 
equal in status, in no way subordinate 
one to another in any aspect of their 
domestic or external affairs, though 
united by a common allegiance to the 
Crown and freely associated as members 
of the British Commonwealth”. This 
suitably vague definition left ample scope 
for debate, particularly over the mean- 
ing of the words “freely associated”. So 
far as the question of decision on partici- 
pation in war was concerned, the matter 
was practically resolved by the course of 
conduct followed by members at the out- 
break of war in September 1939. While 
Australia and New Zealand took the 
view that a declaration of war by the 
King necessarily committed them, the 
view of the other members of the asso- 
ciation was different. Canada declared 


war separately and subsequently, as did 
South Africa, in the latter case after 
heated and sharp debate. Ireland re- 
mained neutral throughout. In the post- 
war Commonwealth it is accepted for all 
members that the right of independent 
decision on questions of foreign policy, 
including participation in war, remains 
with the individual members of the as- 
sociation. 

The issue of secession was also debated 
in prewar years. The United Kingdom 
reading of the words “freely associated” 
in the 1926 declaration was that they 
were apt to describe a relationship be- 
tween equals rather than a coercive rela- 
tionship between superior and subordi- 
nate, but that they did not and were not 
intended to concede any liberty to with- 
draw from the association. To some 
Commonwealth countries, notably to 
South Africa, freedom of association nec- 
essarily involved freedom to secede. 
The passage of events resolved the de- 
bate: Ireland severed its last tenuous con- 
nections with the Commonwealth in 
1949; Burma, never an_ independent 
member of the Commonwealth, went on 
its way without challenge to complete 
independence outside the association in 
1948. The contemporary structure of the 
Commonwealth plainly assumes the right 
of any member state to leave the associa- 
tion as freely as it entered it. 


III. The Crown 

The 1926 declaration is no longer ac- 
curate in another respect. It spoke of 
common allegiance to the Crown as a 
necessary element in the relationship, 
and even in the early postwar years this 
would generally have been regarded as 
part of the definition of the Common- 
wealth organization. In 1949, Mr. Nehru 
informed the Commonwealth Prime 
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Ministers’ Conference in London of In- 
dia’s decision to constitute itself an inde- 
pendent sovereign republic. On these 
terms, Mr. Nehru said that India desired 
to continue its full membership in the 
Commonwealth, and acknowledge the 
King as the symbol of the free associa- 
tion of its independent nations, and as 
such the head of the Commonwealth. 
Though this was received with some 
discomfort by some of the Prime Minis- 
ters—Mr. Menzies of Australia expressed 
the fear in 1950 that the substitution of 
structural variety for structural unity car- 
ried with it the danger that the Com- 
monwealth might degenerate into a 
purely functional association—it was 
found an acceptable formula. Pakistan 
subsequently followed the Indian prece- 
dent. More recently, the Federation of 
Malaya has made a novel contribution 
to the constitutional mosaic by establish- 


ing its own monarchy, separate from the 


British Crown.’ The Commonwealth 
countries which retain the Crown as an 
integral part of their governmental struc- 
tures have done so on terms which con- 
nect the monarch specifically with each 
of them. It was agreed by the Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers at their meeting 
in London in December 1952 that the 
time was appropriate for redefinition of 
the royal titles, and they recommended 
that each member of the Commonwealth 
should devise an appropriate form. Queen 
Elizabeth was accordingly proclaimed by 
different titles in various Commonwealth 
countries. It is also well settled by con- 
stitutional convention which antedates 
the second world war that the principal 
royal representative, the Governor-Gen- 

? The Constitution of the Federation of Malaya pro- 
vides for the election by the nine native rulers of the 


Malay States of one of their number for a five-year 
term. 
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eral, in those Commonwealth countries 
which retain the Crown, shall be ap- 
pointed on the advice of the government 
of the country concerned, and it appears 
that the monarch will abandon personal 
views on the desirability of a particular 
appointment if a Commonwealth gov- 
ernment insists. Practice varies: some 
Commonwealth countries have desired 
the appointment of distinguished citi- 
zens of the United Kingdom on the 
view that the interests of the association 
are best served in this way, while others 
(or the same country at a different time 
and under a different government) have 
preferred the appointment of a local 
citizen, presumably on the view that this 
more aptly reflects the character of the 
contemporary Commonwealth relation- 
ship. 

Sir Winston Churchill, in a character- 
istic phrase, spoke of the Crown in 1952 
as the “mysterious link, indeed I may 
say the magic link, which unites our 
loosely bound but strongly interwoven 
Commonwealth of Nations, states and 
races”.. Such hyperbole would evoke 
differing responses from the various 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers. It is 
fair to say that the Crown serves to in- 
spire strong popular devotion in Austra- 
lia, New Zealand and to a significant ex- 
tent in Canada; but to the Asian and 
African members it certainly does not 
have the same meaning or significance. 
Sir Ivor Jennings has aptly observed that 
sentiment played little part in India’s 
decision to remain within the Common- 
wealth. “On the contrary . . . sentiment 
required that there had to be an express 
repudiation of allegiance to the Crown. 

* Harold Nicolson, King George the Fifth; His 
Life and Reign, London, 1952, p. 477-482. 

* Quoted in Hersel D. Hall, ‘‘The British Common- 


wealth of Nations,’’ American Political Science Re- 


view, December 1953 (Vol. 47), p. 1012. 
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. . . India had to become a republic in 
order to maintain her self-respect and 
most of her leaders have used that phrase 
in defending her action.” Nor is senti- 
ment likely to furnish a strong bond of 
attachment for other new members. 
Ghana, on attaining independence in 
1957, retained the monarchy, but there 
have been recent statements that she will 
become a republic and it seems that a 
formal declaration will be made when 
the government adjudges the time appro- 
priate, presumably after the royal visit 
which is scheduled for the latter part 
of this year. Moreover, while South 
Africa, one of the prewar members of 
the Commonwealth, retains the Crown, 
it has long been Nationalist Party policy 
to establish a republic, and the fact that 
action has not yet been taken to imple- 
ment this policy is probably best ex- 
plained in terms of the government’s 
judgment of the appropriate timing. The 
fact is that emphasis on the role of the 
monarchy distracts attention from the 
central fact that the cement of the Com- 
monwealth relation is common interest. 
If conflicting interests and aspirations be- 
come too strong, the monarchy obviously 
cannot hold the association together. It 
no longer does so for the Common- 
wealth as a whole, and the agreement 
of the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
to the admission of a republic in 1949 
was an acceptance of this fact. If it 
occasioned pain to some of them, they 
put a face on it, and acknowledged the 
practical precept that in this case Paris 
was worth a Mass. 


IV. Legal and Constitutional 
Organization 
A lawyer or any institutional writer 
has an uncomfortable time in essaying 
5 William I. Jennings, The Commonwealth in Asia, 


Oxford, 1951, p. 116. 
® Frank H. Underhill, The British Commonwealth, 


an analysis of the contemporary Com- 
monwealth structure. There is cold com- 
fort in the recent conclusion that “the 
constitutional secret of the British Em- 
pire-Commonwealth is this British genius 
for avoiding definition”.” Since the end 
of the war, separate codes of citizenship 
law have been enacted in the various 
Commonwealth countries which replace 
the old undifferentiated status of British 
subject. These codes follow the same 
broad pattern in ascribing a dominant 
national citizenship; they furnish a link 
with other Commonwealth countries by 
adding a common conjunctive descrip- 
tion of British subject or Commonwealth 
citizen. But the significance of the com- 
mon description varies from country to 
country. The United Kingdom draws 
little distinction in terms of rights and 
privileges between its own citizens and 
other Commonwealth citizens. Austra- 
lian law recognizes a difference between 
the status of an alien and of a Common- 
wealth citizen who is not an Australian 
citizen, but Australian administrative 
practice draws distinctions, which are 
very sharp in certain respects, as in the 
case of migration policy, between citi- 
zens of various Commonwealth coun- 
tries. The Federation of Malaya deals 
with the status of Commonwealth citi- 
zens who are not Malayan citizens by 
resort to a doctrine of reciprocity; the 
Federation parliament is authorized to 
confer rights and privileges on Common- 
wealth cititzens in Malaya, similar to 
those conferred on Malayan citizens in 
other Commonwealth countries. In this 
sense no significant common pattern can 
be traced in the bodies of citizenship and 
nationality law of the various Common- 
wealth countries. 

Nor does the doctrine of the legal 


An Experiment in Cooperation among Nations, Dur- 
ham, North Carolina, 1956, p. 20. 
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omnicompetence of the United King- 
dom parliament command any general 
‘acceptance in the postwar Common- 
wealth. The old prewar debates on 
status predicated the necessity to control 
the exercise of United Kingdom legal 
power over the dominions. In the Stat- 
ute of Westminster, 1931, an attempt was 
made to put into statutory form a con- 
ventional doctrine that the United King- 
dom parliament would not exercise its 
legislative sovereignty over the self-gov- 
erning dominions except with their ex- 
press request and consent. Much ink 
has been spilled over the theoretical im- 
plications of this statutory declaration, 
though as a practical matter it is clear 
that the United Kingdom parliament 
would never depart from the rule. But 
in the postwar period the Supreme 
Courts of South Africa’ and Pakistan’ 
have gone further and have asserted that 
even as a matter of abstract law the 
United Kingdom parliament has no au- 
thority to legislate for these countries; 
that whether the source of legislative in- 
dependence is to be discovered in the 
Statute of Westminster or in some sub- 
sequent instrument granting independ- 
ence, that grant is irrevocable, and that 
there can be no question of any legal 
subjection to the United Kingdom par- 
liament. 


V. Commonwealth Consultation 
and Cooperation 

The machinery for Commonwealth 
consultation and cooperation is very 
loose and flexible. The diversification of 
the association in the postwar period 
denies any possible alternative. On many 
important issues the Commonwealth 
does not and cannot be expected to have 


1 Harris v. Minister of Interior [1952] 1 Times Law 


Reports 1245, 1261. 


8 Federation of Pakistan v. Tamizuddin 
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a united view, and there are important 
issues which sharply and even bitterly 
divide members. Proposals to formalize 
the structure of the Commonwealth are 
therefore unlikely to attract a warm re- 
sponse. But this is not explained simply 
in terms of the racial and cultural diver- 
sification of the Commonwealth in the 
postwar period. At the beginning of the 
twentieth century the United Kingdom 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, a forceful and 
imaginative imperialist, proposed that 
the organization—which had not yet be- 
come the Commonwealth—should be 
more closely and formally linked, but the 
proposal provoked Canadian opposition 
and came to nothing. The cause of closer 
Commonwealth was taken 
up by a group of advocates of imperial 
federation through which the Common- 
wealth would become a relatively close- 
knit federal structure. These proposals 
were canvassed at the Imperial Confer- 
ence of 1911 but were opposed by the 
United Kingdom, Canada, and South 
Africa. Ideas of imperial federation have 
been kept alive by a faithful band of 
disciples, but are patently beyond hope 
of acceptance. 

In 1917, largely as a response of the 
United Kingdom Prime Minister, Mr. 
Lloyd George, to arguments advanced 
by the Canadian Premier, Sir Robert 
Borden, for dominion participation in 
the running of the war, the Imperial 
War Cabinet was established. Dominion 
leaders sat with members of the United 
Kingdom government, discharging the 
responsibility of directing the war effort. 
General Smuts of South Africa, who re- 
mained in England for some time, be- 
came almost a regular member of the 


association 


Khan (1954). Text printed in William I. Jennings, 
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cabinet and was asked on occasion to 
advise on United Kingdom domestic 
matters. But in the accepted constitu- 
tional sense, the Imperial War Cabinet 
was not a cabinet. It was not collectively 
responsible to anyone; it was rather a 
standing conference of a group of na- 
tions engaged in a great common defense 
enterprise. It broke up in 1919, and the 
principal machinery for Commonwealth 
consultation during the inter-war years 
was the Imperial Conference held from 
time to time until 1937. Canada and 
South Africa were firmly opposed to any 
move to devise more formal machinery 
for the conduct of Commonwealth rela- 
tions. On the outbreak of war in 1939 
there was a proposal to revive the Im- 
perial War Cabinet, to which Australia 
alone responded. It was the view of 
most Commonwealth members that com- 
munications between their governments 
should be conducted on an informal 
level, and that the international telephone 
and air transport made speedy communi- 
cation a relatively simple matter. 
During the war years and in the post- 
war period, there has been some Aus- 
tralian advocacy of more formal machin- 
ery for Commonwealth consultation. In 
1943, the Australian Prime Minister, Mr. 
Curtin, proposed the setting up of a 
Commonwealth secretariat, which, as a 
permanent organization, would give 
more practical and coherent expression 
to the association’s purposes and activi- 
ties. These proposals were not acceptable 
to Canada, South Africa, or New Zea- 
land. In 1948 they were revived by 
Lord Bruce, a former Australian Prime 
Minister, who proposed the constitution 
of a permanent consultative council. The 
response was unfavorable; as Field Mar- 
shal Smuts put it “the more machinery 
we have, the more friction there will 


be”. Mr. Menzies, the present Prime 
Minister, renewed the proposal for the 
establishment of a consultative council in 
1957 Member states would be free to 
join or to abstain; decisions of the coun- 
cil would have the force of recommenda- 
tions to the governments of members 
states; and the scheme would in the first 
place be limited to a pilot experiment. 
It was suggested that the council might 
take steps to establish a bank, similar to 
the International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development, to finance Com- 
monwealth development. It may be that 
these economic proposals at least attracted 
the attention of underdeveloped Asian 
members, for the response, though cau- 
tious, was less unfavorable than to the 
earlier proposals, But it seems unlikely 
that any effective permanent political 
machinery for Commonwealth organiza- 
tion will emerge. 

Since the end of the war, the formal 
Imperial Conferences have given place 
to the less formal meetings of Common- 
wealth Prime Ministers. Mr. Menzies 
has spoken warmly of these meetings as 
furnishing a means by which leaders 
may reach a meeting of minds on mat- 
ters of common concern. Such matters 
transcend purely intra-Commonwealth 
affairs, for while such matters have been 
discussed at these meetings, the main 
themes have been the great international 
issues of the day. It need hardly be said 
that these meetings furnish only a formal 
consultative summit; consultation goes 
on formally and informally at many 
levels. There are occasional meetings of 
Commonwealth economic and foreign 
ministers. Sir Oliver Franks has written 
of the regular fortnightly meetings of 
Commonwealth Ambassadors in Wash- 
ington, which were held in the United 
Kingdom Embassy while he was United 
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Kingdom Ambassador to the United 
States. “The discussions took place be- 
tween like-minded people who shared a 
common political tradition. No one had 
to insist on the freedom of his country 
because nobody ever questioned it. We 
had forbearance, which is essential be- 
tween members of a continuing club.” 
There is also a voluminous exchange of 
information; a former Secretary of State 
for Commonwealth Relations has de- 
scribed the mass of telegrams which are 
sent daily from Whitehall to Common- 
wealth capitals giving information on 
foreign affairs, on economic develop- 
ments, and even on United Kingdom 
domestic matters likely to be of interest 
to members. The traffic flows not only 
from Whitehall, but London remains the 
center of the vast complex of Common- 
wealth communications. 

This directs attention to a funda- 
mental aspect of the Commonwealth re- 
lation, that there should be full and 
candid consultation on any matter likely 
to affect other members of the associa- 
tion. As an Australian commentator has 
written, “without full and frank consul- 
tation, which does not necessarily imply 
a binding collective decision, the Com- 
monwealth as an organization has little, 
This has clear sup- 


if any meaning”.” 
port in the expressed views of Common- 
wealth leaders. Mr. Menzies, one of the 
most ardent supporters of the Common- 
wealth, said in 1956: “I am no carping 
critic; but I would courteously suggest 
that one text might be boldly printed in 


every department in London, New 
Delhi, Canberra and the other Seats of 
Government. Will any decision I am 
today contemplating affect some other 
nation of the Commonwealth?” Later 


* Oliver Franks, Britain and the Tide of World 
Affairs, London, 1955, cited in Underhill, op. cit., 
Pp. 73. 
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in that year, the United Kingdom vio- 
lated the rule by intervening at Suez 
without informing, let alone consulting 
with, other members of the Common- 
wealth. Although Mr. Menzies made a 
valiant attempt to defend the United 
Kingdom action on the ground that the 
circumstances allowed of no other course 
of action and that events had moved too 
fast for the operation of normal proc- 
esses, many Commonwealth leaders con- 
demned it on the ground that the United 
Kingdom had acted without any refer- 
ence to Commonwealth countries. India 
was particularly outspoken in her con- 
demnation of United Kingdom action, 
and there were reports that she would 
withdraw from the Commonwealth if 
United Kingdom forces were not with- 
drawn. India took a leading part in the 
proceedings in the UN General Assem- 
bly calling for Anglo-French withdrawal 
from Suez. It is of special significance 
that resentment in Canada was almost as 
strong; the view was there expressed 
that United Kingdom action threatened 
the continued existence of the Common- 
wealth. It is a fair prediction that any 
repetition of unilateral action by the 
United Kingdom on such a scale and 
with comparable implications would 
bring the Commonwealth at least to the 
verge of dissolution. 

In the contemporary Commonwealth, 
it cannot be expected that the principle 
of consultation will be respected in all 
cases. There cannot be a full and frank 
exchange of military and defense infor- 
mation in an association in which some 
members insist on the right to remain 
uncommitted, and, as in the case of the 
regional pacts, view with hostility the 
participation of other members. There 


‘Australia’s Triangular For- 
July 1957 (Vol. 35, 
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are other sharply divisive issues such as 
the Kashmir dispute, and South Africa 
has insisted on her right to go her own 
way and take her own decisions on racial 
policies which have explosive implica- 
tions within the multi-racial Common- 
wealth. India and Pakistan, for their 
part, refused to discuss in conference 
with South Africa the treatment of citi- 
zens of Asian descent in South Africa 
after the introduction in 1950 of the 
Group Area Bill which prohibited 
Asians from living or owning property 
in certain areas. The Indian govern- 
ment’s point was that a conference 
would not deflect the South African gov- 
ernment from its purpose, and this seems 
to be a fair reading of the facts. 


VI. Independent Foreign Policies: 
The Role of the United States 
Acknowledgment of the principle of 
consultation does not and cannot com- 
mit members to any common action. All 
Commonwealth members are independ- 
ent in the sense that they make their 
own decisions on issues of policy, do- 
mestic and foreign. All possess their own 
apparatus for the conduct of interna- 
tional relations. This is a comparatively 
recent development; one looks back not 
much more than thirty years to a passage 
in a judgment of the Australian High 
Court in which the judges observed that 
“it is difficult to imagine an Ambassador 
to Australia”.” The assumption was that 
the United Kingdom was still primarily 
responsible for the conduct of interna- 
tional relations and used its diplomatic 
apparatus for the purpose. This is no 
longer the case; individual members of 
the Commonwealth speak for themselves 
though in some areas they may still use 


1 Commonwealth v. New South Wales (1923), 32 
Commonwealth Law Reports, 200, 208. 
22Dean E. McHenry and Richard N. Rosecrance 


the United Kingdom diplomatic appara- 
tus. The situation in the postwar period 
is also influenced by the relative decline 
of United Kingdom power, and by the 
great increase in the power and influence 
of the United States. It has been aptly 
said that all roads in the Commonwealth 
now lead to Washington and this, to 
some extent anyway, operates as a divi- 
sive factor in Commonwealth relations. 
United States policies may pose choices 
for Commonwealth countries which may 
acutely divide them. India is opposed to 
the creation of regional organizations in 
Asia and the Middle East which have 
been encouraged by the United States 
and with which other Commonwealth 
countries have associated themselves. 
Australia and New Zealand, apprehen- 
sive of renewed aggression in Asia and 
mindful of the fact that their only effec- 
tive external protection comes from the 
United States, joined in 1951, on the sign- 
ing of the Japanese peace treaty, with 
the United States in the ANZUS pact. 
Protests were voiced within the United 
Kingdom, Australia, and New Zealand 
against United Kingdom exclusion from 
the pact, and the critics pointed to the 
United Kingdom’s strategic interests in 
the area. But the view which prevailed 
was that the pact was more effective 
with a narrowly defined membership, 
and Australia and New Zealand, the two 
most filial of Commonwealth states, bore 
the reproaches of United Kingdom and 
domestic critics with such fortitude as 
they could command.” It was pointed 
out that the pact was not to be construed 
as an unfriendly act or as a rejection of 
the mother country; it simply acknowl- 
edged the fact of the vital importance of 
the United States in the defense and 


“The Exclusion of the United Kingdom from the 
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protection of the Antipodean members 
of the Commonwealth. The bonds which 
bind Canada to the United States need 
no elaboration or demonstration. Its 
geographical position relieves it of the 
anxieties attendant on the decline of 
United Kingdom power which have dis- 
turbed Australia and New Zealand, and 
the main element in Canadian defense 
policy has been its participation in the 
defense of the Atlantic area in NATO in 
collaboration with the United States and 
United Kingdom. But as a general mat- 
ter, it is clear that the impact of the post- 
war position of the United States on the 
Commonwealth is very great, and there 
is keen perception in an Indian comment 
in 1954 that “The ultimate, though not 
the intended effect of the United States 
diplomacy may be to promote the secu- 
rity of the individual members of the 
Commonwealth at the expense of the 
unity of the Commonwealth as a 
whole”.” 

For such a member of the Common- 
wealth as Australia with strong attach- 
ments to the United Kingdom, with a 
firm commitment to the western alliance, 
and with a keen perception of its security 
problems in Asia and the Pacific, the 
maintenance of harmonious relations be- 
tween the United States and United 
Kingdom is regarded as of fundamental 
importance. There is a strong emotional 
and practical attachment to the United 
Kingdom and a strong practical pull to 
the United States. Perfect harmony is 
not always attainable and Australia may 
be faced with policy choices of some 
difficulty, as in the issues over ANZUS 
membership and over recognition of 
communist China. It is not too surpris- 
ing that in these cases Australia chose 
to fall in line with the United States. In 


18 Mansergh, The Multi-Racial Commonwealth, op. cit., 


recent years there has been only one 
major breach between the United States 
and United Kingdom, over the Suez in- 
tervention in 1956. While Australia 
made immediate efforts to assist in the 
re-establishment of good relations be- 
tween the two countries, its support of 
United Kingdom action—though the 
issue gravely divided Australia and pro- 
duced doubts even within the govern- 
ment’s ranks—did not strengthen Aus- 
tralia’s position as a mediator and a 
repairer of the western alliance. 

The decline of United Kingdom 
power, and the appreciation of the fact 
that its principal strategic and defense 
concerns still lie in Europe, lead also to a 
reconsideration of Commonwealth re- 
sponsibilities. The assumption that the 
United Kingdom will necessarily furnish 
the lead in all matters affecting the asso- 
ciation is one which does not necessarily 
correspond with the facts of postwar life 
and it may well be that there will be 
growth of regional responsibilities. The 
Australian-New Zealand pact of 1944 
was primarily concerned with defense, 
but also contemplated cooperation in 
other fields, particularly the promotion 
of the welfare of the native peoples of 
the Pacific. It was described by the 
Australian Minister for External Affairs 
as a Pacific Charter in the sense that the 
Commonwealth countries of the Pacific 
were trustees for British interests and 
British civilization in this area. An Aus- 
tralian was appointed as Commander-in- 
Chief of the British Commonwealth Oc- 
cupation Force in Japan, and Australia 
took the initiative in calling an informal 
Commonwealth conference at Canberra 
in 1947 to discuss the terms of the Japa- 
nese Peace Treaty. The formulation of 
the Colombo Plan in 1950 owes much 
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to Australian initiative. How far the 
notion of regional responsibilities within 
the Commonwealth organization will 
develop remains to be seen. The possi- 
bilities of this line of development were 
well stated by Dr. Evatt as Australian 
Minister for External Affairs in 1946: 


It is sufficient to suggest that an entirely 
new concept in British Commonwealth 
relations is now emerging . . . (which) 
. . . involves the possibility of a Dominion 
acting in certain regions or for certain 
purposes on behalf of the other members 
of the British Commonwealth including 
the United Kingdom itself. There is evi- 
dence that the machinery of cooperation 
between nations of the British Common- 
wealth has now reached a stage where a 
common policy can be carried out 
through a chosen Dominion instrumen- 
tality in an area or in relation to a subject 
matter which is of primary concern to 
that Dominion. This principle is capa- 
ble of extension and suggests the possible 
integration of British Commonwealth 
policy at a higher level by a new proce- 


dure. Its importance is very great and 


wae 14 
may rapidly increase. 


VII. International Politics and the 
Commonwealth 

It is in the area of international politics 
that the Commonwealth has been most 
sharply divided in the postwar period. 
Here there have been some very im- 
portant differences between the Euro- 
pean and the Asian members. To the 
European members, the rise of Soviet 
and communist power generally has 
raised defense problems of first magni- 
tude. To India in particular the western 
solutions and attitudes have not been ac- 
ceptable. The difference of viewpoint is 


14 Cited in Nicholas Mansergh, The Commonwealth 
and The Nations, London, 1948, p. 79. 


well illustrated by the summary of the 
discussion at the Commonwealth confer- 
ence at Lahore in 1954. 


The representatives of the older mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth, for some 
time accustomed to the pains as well as 
to the satisfactions of sovereignty, pre- 
sumed that the world remained what in 
their experience it had long been, a place 
. . In their preoccupation 
with security . . . they displayed what 
seemed to some of their Asian colleagues 
an almost shocking fluency in speaking 
of the indispensability of horrible weap- 
ons of war to preserve peace. . . . But 
for the Asian members . . . their experi- 
ence of sovereignty in the modern world 
had been briefer and, during the critical 
years of Communist expansion in Eu- 
With memories 


of danger. 


rope, very different. 
overshadowed by past conflicts with im- 
perial Powers, they regarded the post-war 
struggle between the Communist and 
non-Communist world not indeed with 
indifference but somewhat remotely.” 


India has stressed the importance of 
maintaining an independent posture in 
foreign policy, uncommitted to either of 
the two great blocs. This neutralist posi- 
tion is not predicated on an unwilling- 
ness to undertake the burdens of self- 
defense, but rather on a different reading 
of Soviet policies and purposes and on a 
view that the maintenance of armed 
camps and the continuance of a thermo- 
nuclear arms race threaten the world 
with irreparable disaster. The menaces 
of communism are seen not so much in 
the threat of overt aggression as in the 
danger of capture from within unless 
there is a concerted attack on the eco- 
nomic and social problems of under- 


1% Mansergh, The Mualti-Racial Commonwealth, op. 
cit., p. 138. 
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developed countries. This policy has 
commanded a substantial measure of sup- 
port from other Asian members, al- 
though in recent years Pakistan has 
tended to doubt the realism of the ap- 
proach and has aligned itself with re- 
gional defensive organizations, which 
India has strongly attacked. The adop- 
tion of this position by India has not 
meant that the Commonwealth has been 
sharply divided over all major interna- 
tional issues. Over the issue posed by 
north Korean aggression in 1950 there 
was substantial agreement and India ac- 
cepted the Security Council’s resolution 
condemning north Korea. The scale of 
its active participation in the fighting 
was small, although it sent an ambulance 
unit to associate itself with the UN ac- 
tion. On a number of issues arising in 
the course of the Korean war, such as 
the crossing of the thirty-eighth parallel, 
India differed from non-Asian members 
of the Commonwealth, and most sig- 
nificantly over the condemnation of com- 
munist China as an aggressor. Through- 
out that war Indian efforts, with Asian 
support, were directed to mediation and 
to preventing the spread of fighting. But 
as a general proposition it is fair to say 
that the general issue of the UN action 
in Korea did not significantly divide the 
Commonwealth. 

The issues which most significantly 
divide Asian and non-Asian members of 
the Commonwealth are those which 
touch colonialism and imperialism. The 
reaction to United Kingdom interven- 
tion in Suez in 1956 is perhaps as strik- 
ing an example as may be found; and 
India’s vehement participation in the de- 
bate in the UN General Assembly call- 
ing for withdrawal of the Anglo-French 
forces has already been referred to. Of 
course the lines of division over Suez 
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within the Commonwealth were not 
merely Asian and non-Asian, but the 
intensity of the Asian reaction was sig- 
nificant in that the enterprise was seen 
as a return to gunboat diplomacy. The 
difference in attitude toward communist 
China both in the context of recognition 
and seating in the UN and in the con- 
text of the Korean war is also significant. 
From 1950, India with Pakistan’s sup- 
port, actively supported the seating of the 
Peiping Government in the UN, largely 
on the view that the issue served to per- 
petuate the spread of the cold war and 
international tensions to Asia. The issue 
of recognition of communist China sig- 
nificantly divided the Commonwealth; 
the United Kingdom accorded recogni- 
tion in 1950 as an acknowledgment of 
fact rather than of approbation. Canada, 
Australia, and New Zealand have not 
followed this lead; for the Antipodean 
members, particularly, there has been 
some sense of dilemma, but the impor- 
tance of identification with strongly ex- 
pressed United States policies has so far 
shaped policy on this issue. 

In the UN, the differences of attitude 
between Asian and non-Asian members 
of the Commonwealth have been reflected 
in recurrent debates over colonial policies 
and trusteeship. It has been argued, par- 
ticularly by India, that colonial powers, 
including the United Kingdom, have 
been moving too slowly in implementing 
policies designed to bring their depend- 
ent territories to the desired goal of 
independence. The goal is accepted by 
the United Kingdom, although there 
may be disagreement as to the pace and 
procedure. South Africa on the other 
hand denies the validity of the end. On 
issues affecting the administration of 
trust territories, and notably the measure 
of international supervision and the early 
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attainment of independence, there has 
been sharp disagreement with Common- 
wealth countries administering trust ter- 
ritories, including the United Kingdom, 
Australia, and New Zealand, ranged in 
opposition to Indian demands. 

Racial tensions within the Common- 
wealth are most sharply accentuated by 
South African race policies. India and 
Pakistan have refused to participate in 
round table discussions with South 
Africa on these issues, on the ground 
that South Africa is in bad faith and 
will not shift its course, and they have 
preferred to bring the issues repeatedly 
before the UN. For other members of 
the Commonwealth this has posed the 
unhappy necessity to stand up and be 
counted, even though the formula for 
support of the South African position 
has been that the matter is one of do- 
mestic jurisdiction and accordingly out- 
side UN competence. South Africa has 
complained that there is no adequate 
understanding of its problems and that 
the Indian and Pakistani actions in the 
Assembly serve only to exacerbate an 
already unhappy situation; South Africa 
has accordingly tended to withdraw from 
participation in the UN on the ground 
that it has been made a whipping boy 
and that its domestic policies are con- 
stantly subjected to improper scrutiny. 
South Africa is also reluctant to counte- 
nance the admission of West African 
members to the Commonwealth; it 
stated its objections in advance of the 
admission of Ghana in 1957, and though 
Mr. Strijdom apparently indicated at the 
Prime Ministers’ Conference in 1956 
that South Africa would not blackball 
Ghana's application, it can be surmised 
that South Africa views the extension of 
African membership with discomfort 


and foreboding. 


Although it is of smaller significance, 
there can be little doubt that Australia’s 
migration policies, which severely restrict 
non-European migration, irritate the 
non-European members of the Common- 
wealth. In view of the racial tensions, 
it may occasion surprise that the Com- 
monwealth survives as a multi-racial or- 
ganization; and it survives only on the 
terms that membership does not in any 
way impair the right of individual mem- 
bers to maintain their campaign against 
racial discrimination and colonial domi- 
nation wherever and in whatever forum 
they may choose. But it seems to be 
likely that the diversities of race, culture, 
and language which will increase as new 
members enter the association, as the 
older generation of leaders in the Asian 
and African countries whose education 
and training have been British give way 
to a new and locally educated generation, 
and as English gives way to other lan- 
guages, will impose great strains on the 
fabric of the Commonwealth relations. 

It is, however, oversimplification to 
describe the postwar Commonwealth as 
divided cleanly into two racial and cul- 
tural blocs. The non-European members 
are themselves divided, and sometimes 
very acutely. Experienced observers of 
the Commonwealth in Asia have ob- 
served that while Indian leaders some- 
times speak of an Asian bloc, there is no 
such thing, and some of the sharpest 
divisions in the postwar Commonwealth 
have been between Asian members. The 
most obvious example is the unresolved 
dispute between India and Pakistan over 
Kashmir and the river waters. Pakistan, 
beset with economic problems after the 
partition of 1947, has looked for support 
against an India which it fears and dis- 
trusts. It has turned to the United States 
for arms and has been willing to join 
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the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 
(SEATO) and the Baghdad Pact. In- 
dia has consistently denounced these re- 
gional pacts as provocative bloc politics 
and has charged that Pakistan is being 
favored by the west, including Com- 
monwealth countries, in its quarrels 
with India. Recently, following the ac- 
cession to power of General Ayub Khan, 
there has been talk in the Pakistani press 
of holy war against India. While this 
may be nationalist sabre-rattling, it pro- 
vokes uneasiness and a hostile reaction, 
and the Indian press in turn regularly 


carries reports of Pakistani military 


threats.” In the Kashmir dispute, mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth have had to 
tread a wary path, and when Australia 
signed the Manila Treaty, constituting 
the Southeast Asia Treaty Organization, 
it was clearly stated that this did not 
commit Australia to any position in the 


Kashmir dispute. 

There are other sources of division be- 
tween Asian members. There have been 
recurring disputes between India and 
Ceylon, over issues of Indian immigra- 
tion into Ceylon, over the voting rights 
of Indians in Ceylon, and disputes over 
the use of Tamil as an official language 
recently resulted in violent clashes. 
There is also a suspicion on the part of 
Ceylon of Indian economic designs on it. 

The diversification of the Common- 
wealth has provoked the unhappy sug- 
gestion of a two-tier Commonwealth. 
The proposal has been openly deprecated 
by Commonwealth leaders who perceive 
that such a stratification of membership 
carries within it the obvious and virtually 
certain danger of the disappearance of 
the second tier from the association. It 
is a question also how the tiers would be 
constituted; it would seem fairly clear 


%6 Denis Warner, ‘South East Asia. 


How Happy a Year?” 


that the close inner circle would not ex- 
tend beyond the United Kingdom, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand. Australia and 
New Zealand are closely linked with the 
United Kingdom by the origins of their 
peoples, by historic associations, by a cul- 
tural tradition, and by economic ties. 
Canada, living under the shadow of the 
United States, is in significant respects 
in a different position, while South Afri- 
can links with the Commonwealth grow 
more tenuous. <A scale of Common- 
wealth membership would be a compli- 
cated thing; as a formal working device 
it is preposterous. 

It has been well observed that the 
Commonwealth exists in its present form 
because of a set of historical relationships 
between the United Kingdom and each 
individual member. The decision of 
Nigerian leaders to remain with the 
Commonwealth on the grant of inde- 
pendence is almost exclusively a judg- 
ment about retaining a form of associa- 
tion with the United Kingdom. What 
has yet to emerge is a comparable rela- 
tionship between the other members, 
inter se. The development of such a re- 
lationship is important, and can be as- 
sisted by the growth of regional responsi- 
bilities. It is also being developed slowly 
by policies pursued, for example, by Aus- 
tralia and Canada in Asia under the 
Colombo Plan. While the plan is not 
exclusively directed to Commonwealth 
countries, the program of economic as- 
sistance through capital grants and tech- 
nical assistance serves to forge bonds 
with the Asian members of the Com- 
monwealth. The Colombo Plan is a 
factor of economic importance in the life 
of the Commonwealth. All Asian mem- 
bers lay stress on the importance of eco- 
nomic development and assistance, and 


New Republic, January 26, 1959, p. 14-15. 
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while Colombo Plan aid by non-Asian 
to Asian members of the Commonwealth 
is not large in comparison with Ameri- 
can programs, its value lies partly in the 
fact of appreciation of the problems of 
Commonwealth countries which see de- 
velopment as their critical problem, and 
lies also in the fact that the plan is 
oriented in the direction of self-help and 
is seen as a mutual and cooperative ef- 
fort of the donor and donee countries. 
The presence of Indian, Pakistani, Malay- 
an, and Ceylonese students and trainees 
in Australia—who have come under the 
auspices of the plan and by private fi- 
nancing—serves to furnish what can be 
valuable bonds of sympathy and under- 
standing between the various peoples. 
Australia has also expressed its warm 
support for the admission of new Asian 
members of the association. When 


Malaya became independent in 1957, Mr. 
Casey, the Minister for External Affairs, 


said on behalf of the Commonwealth 
government that Australia was willing 
to offer “whatever assistance lies within 
our power in the major tasks of consoli- 
dating Malaya’s security and building up 
the living standards of its people”." This 
attitude is shared by both major parties 
in Australia. On the other side of the 
coin it must be said that other Australian 
policies, such as participation in SEATO, 
the stationing of troops in Malaya, and 
migration policies invite the hostility of 
some Asian members. The development 
of the Commonwealth association as a 
gathering set of relationships between all 
the members is at best a slowly and hesi- 
tantly developing process, and the asso- 
ciation is for the most part still judged 
primarily as a relationship between each 


17 Statement in the House of Representatives, Decem- 
ber 5, 1957, Current Notes (Vol. 28), p. 970. 


individual member and the United King- 
dom. 

Viewed realistically, each member of 
the Commonwealth regards its national 
problems from the standpoint of its own 
calculation of self-interest. That calcula- 
tion may on occasion hurt other mem- 
bers in various ways, economically or 
otherwise; it may lead to rebukes—at 
least in relation to older Commonwealth 
countries—of unfilial conduct. In judg- 
ing the relative significance and im- 
portance of the Commonwealth relation- 
ship and of association in the UN when 
the two links pull in differing direc- 
tions, there may be differing attitudes in 
various Commonwealth countries, and 
for that matter between political parties 
within individual countries. The history 
of the events which followed in the wake 
of the United Kingdom intervention at 
Suez demonstrates this very strikingly; 
but that example does not stand alone. 
Ultimately it has to be said that an emo- 
tional picture of the Commonwealth as- 
sociation is very likely to be false; that a 
very substantial part of its membership 
views it coolly and with detachment. It 
would seem that the judgment of a recent 
Canadian writer that “in times of dan- 
ger, they (the members of the Common- 
wealth) work together like a well drilled 
team” is not supported by the facts of 
the recent past and is not very likely to 
be true in the future. It is certain that 
the institutional links of the association 
will have to be very loose and flexible. 
It must be freely acknowledged that each 
member has the right to go its own way 
on any issue of policy. At the same time, 
it must be a fundamental rule that there 
shall be an exchange of information and 
consultation on matters of common con- 


18 Underhill, op. cit., p. 20. 
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cern. If this is not found to be possible 
the association cannot continue to exist, 
at least in meaningful form. That is one 
of the prime lessons of Suez. In the 
midst of so much diversity it is hard to 
say much more. It may well be that the 
Commonwealth relation depends upon a 
common acceptance of parliamentary in- 
stitutions and of basic democratic values; 
and that if these tend to disappear in 
some countries which are now members, 
the organization will find it uncomfort- 
able, to say the least, to contain them. 
Finally, if it be adjudged true, as one 
recent writer has said, that the postwar 


9 Ibid., p. 66. 
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Commonwealth relation is “by all odds 
the most audacious adventure upon 
which any Britishers in history have em- 
barked”,” the comment of the rapporteur 
of the Lahore Conference of 1954 is 
highly appropriate. “The Common- 
wealth fraternity—the phrase was widely 
used particularly by Asian delegates— 
needed conscious and deliberate effort to 
keep it a brotherhood in more than 
name. Friendship, said Dr. Johnson, is 
something that needs to be kept in con- 
stant repair, and so, it was felt, did the 
Commonwealth relationship.”” 


2% Mansergh, The Multi-Racial Commonwealth, op. 
cit., Pp. 142. 





THE USES OF THE UNITING FOR PEACE RESOLUTION SINCE 1950 


KeitH S. PETERSEN 


The Uniting for Peace Resolution—or 
the Acheson Plan, as it was once popu- 
larly called—was adopted by the UN 
General Assembly on November 3, 1950. 
It is commonly conceded that its proce- 
dures were designed to help surmount 
an apparently major obstacle to the oper- 
ation of the UN: the Soviet veto or its 
alleged abuse, and the concomitant stag- 
nation of the Security Council. Its par- 
ticulars were the product, at least in part, 
of both the accidents and the demands 
of the Korean War—for example, that 
the Security Council could and did 
adopt resolutions of substance pertaining 
to Korea up until the time (August 1, 
1950) the Soviet delegate returned, after 
which it adopted no other; or that there 
was a UN commission already stationed 
in Korea which could and did report 
to the Security Council immediately 
upon the outbreak of hostilities in June 
of 1950. The resolution belonged to a 
longer evolutionary history, too: the gen- 
eral shift in emphasis away from the 
Security Council was manifested even 
before the Korean War by the creation 
in 1947 of an “Interim Committee” of 
the General Assembly. The Uniting for 
Peace Resolution was more or less a 
reflection of the immediate environment 
Keir S. Petersen, currently on leave of absence 
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1 General Assembly Resolution 377(V), November 
3, 1950. General Assembly Official Records (hereafter 
cited as GAOR) (sth session), Supplement No. 20, 
Pp. 10-12. The summary given here follows closely 
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of the Korean crisis, but it was also part 
of the main stream of basic institutional 
change to which it at the same time con- 
tributed. 

The intent and design of the original 
Charter were that disputes endangering 
international peace and security should 
be taken care of by action of the Security 
Council through the method, if finally 
necessary, of dispatching UN military 
forces against the offending state or 
states. The Security Council, however, 
had for the most part proven incompe- 
tent in this respect; and there were no 
UN military forces at all. The Uniting 
for Peace Resolution would rectify this 
situation by providing for the following 
six changes in organization and proce- 
dure: 1) the authority to transfer a peace- 
and-security issue to the General Assem- 
bly if the Security Council was blocked 
by veto; 2) the capacity to call emer- 
gency sessions of the Assembly, if neces- 
sary, for this purpose; 3) a recommenda- 
tion that Member States maintain special 
UN-designated units in their respective 
national armed forces; the creation of 4) 
a Peace Observation Commission; 5) a 
panel of military experts; and 6) a Col- 
lective Measures Committee.’ Thus 
would the central problems of maintain- 


that which appears in Leland Goodrich, ‘‘Development 
of the General Assembly,’ International Conciliation, 
May 1951 (No. 471), p. 272-273. The first point of 
these six—having to do with ‘‘transfer’’—specifically 
includes mention of the Assembly's self-proclaimed 
capacity, in considering a matter so ‘‘transferred’’, to 
make ‘“‘appropriate recommendations, including in the 
case of a breach of the peace or act of aggression the 
use of armed force when necessary’’. Quoted in sbid., 
p. 272. See also the same author's “‘The UN Se- 
curity Council,’’ International Organization, Summer 
1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 279. It is, however, du- 
bious at best that this provision ‘‘adds'’ any ‘‘power’’ 
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ing international peace and security be 
solved: by advance warning through the 
Peace Observation Commission, by ex- 
peditious shifting of the dispute from 
the stymied Council to the veto-less As- 
sembly, by use if necessary of voluntarily 
and unilaterally earmarked forces, and 
by further long-range planning through 
the Collective Measures Committee. 

What use has since been made of these 
additional paraphernalia and __proce- 
dures? The answer is simply given: 
some, but not much. It is the purpose 
of this article to investigate these uses 
and their possibly lasting effects on the 
development of the peace-and-security 
machinery of the UN. The conclusions 
may be briefly stated at the outset that 
the “transfer” and “emergency session” 
aspects of the Resolution have been re- 
cently revived and now are probably an 
integral part of the UN system, but that 
the other elements of Uniting for Peace 
are now more or less inactive because of 
an early decline in their use or lack of 
any practical use at all. 


I. Dormant Provisions 

The relatively dormant provisions may 
be disposed of first. The Collective 
Measures Committee, to begin with, has 
delivered itself of three separate reports, 
the recommendations of which have not 


to the General Assembly that it would not have had 
under Article 10 anyway and/or had not already used, 
regardless of authority. See the brief but comprehen- 
sive discussion of the ‘‘Competence of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly’’ in Leland Goodrich 
and Anne Simons, The United Nations and the Main- 
tenance of International Peace and Security, Washing- 
ton, D. C., The Brookings Institution, 1955, p. 
427-433. 

2 For discussion of the first two reports and their 
consequences see Goodrich and Simons, op. cit., p. 
408-414. A third report was presented in 1954. Docu- 
ment A/2713, GAOR (oth session), Annexes, Agenda 
Item 19, p. 1-4. This was “‘noted with approval’’ by 
the Assembly in its Resolution 809 (IX) of November 
4, 1954. GAOR (oth session), Supplement No. 21, 
Pp. 4- 

The ‘‘additional measures committee’’ is not to be 
confused with the Collective Measures Committee with 
which it is identical in membership. The additional 


been much followed.’ Although the 
committee has now been put indefinitely 
on a stand-by basis,’ it has produced little 
of consequence in recent years, and it 
contributed nothing to the handling of 
the Egyptian and Hungarian crises in 
1956. Technically alive, it remains prac- 
tically inactive. Secondly, the provisions 
which recommend the maintenance of 
UN-designated units in national armed 
forces and which authorize the establish- 
ment of a panel of military experts have 
become moribund together. All Member 
States (60 at that time) were circularized 
at the request of the Collective Measures 
Committee on what they intended to do 
about this recommendation to earmark 
troops. Out of 43 governments replying, 
only four (Thailand, Denmark, Nor- 


way, and Greece) made relatively un- 


conditional offers of contingents, and 


these came to the grand total of 6,000 
men. The panel of military experts, 
designed to give technical advice to 
Members on the setting up of such UN- 
designated units, gave none at all— 
whether to these four governments or 
any others. The second report of the 
Collective Measures Committee (1952) 
simply noted that since the services of 
the members of the panel had not as 
yet been requested, the Committee’s 
earlier report on the nature and func- 


measures committee did take a direct hand in the 
making of United Nations policy in respect to Korea, 
but it had not been established by the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. 

3In 1954 the Assembly ‘‘directed’’ the committee 
“‘to remain in a position to pursue such further studies 
as it may deem desirable . . . "’ Resolutoin 809 (IX), 
cited above (footnote 2). 

4See, for example, the brief evaluative summary 
of its work, including a doleful account of the abortive 
efforts to create, successively, a ‘‘United Nations Guard 
Force’’ and a ‘‘United Nations Legion’ in William R. 
Frye, A United Nations Peace Force, New York, 
Oceana Publications, Inc., 1957, p. 62-64. 

5 Stanley Hoffmann, ‘‘Sisyphus and the Avalanche: 
the United Nations, Egypt and Hungary,’’ International 
Organization, Summer 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 3), p. 
450-451. 

6 Frye, op. cit., p. $9. 
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tions of the panel “would constitute suf- 
ficient guidance in the initial stages”.’ 
The “initial stages” have not yet been 
passed.” 

The Peace Observation Commission 
has had a somewhat more varied, and 
originally more hopeful, history. But it, 
too, has descended into a state of more 
or less unanimated suspension. Two of- 
ficial attempts have been made to use it, 
one of them successful. Even this use, 
however, was not significant and no 
other official attempt, beyond these two, 
has ever been made at all. 

The first, and only successful, attempt 
came in Greece in 1951. The problem 
of “threats to . . . Greece” had been on 
the agendas of successive General As- 
semblies since the removal of that item 
from the agenda of the Security Council 
in September 1947. The problem was 
concerned with the alleged fomenting 
and maintenance of armed rebellion in 
Greece on the part of its three northern 
neighbors, Albania, Yugoslavia, and Bul- 
garia. In its 1947 session the Assembly 
established a UN Special Committee on 
the Balkans (UNSCOB) whose main 
function was to “assist” the four neigh- 
boring parties in “the implementation of 
recommendations” addressed to them by 
the Assembly.’ Another part of the 
Committee’s function was observation, 
and report to the Assembly, of what was 
taking place in Greece. By the 1951 
session of the General Assembly the 
Greek civil war had died out, and the 
Special Committee was replaced by a 


™GAOR (7th session), Supplement No. 17, p. 13. 
The list of 22 members originally appointed to the 
panel is contained in Annex D of this second report. 
Ibid., p. 19. 

8 The Committee’s third report (August 1954) noted 
that two replacements had been made on the panel, 
which still consisted of 22 members; no action by this 
group was reported. Document A/2713, cited above 
(footnote 2). 


Balkan subcommission of the Peace Ob- 
servation Commission. 

That it was specifically this Commis- 
sion and that the authority for using it 
could only be the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution were made completely clear. 
When the matter first arose in the As- 
sembly’s Ad Hoc Political Committee on 
November 20, 1951, United States dele- 
gate Benjamin Cohen contended that 
“the United Nations would be well ad- 
vised to set up a subcommission under 
the terms of resolution 377B(V) entitled 
‘Uniting for Peace’ of the previous 
year. . *” Other speakers were 
equally explicit. Even the opposition, 
although it protested the procedure of 
replacement, did not dispute either its 
legality or its actuality. The Czecho- 
slovak representative, Dr. Vladimir Pro- 
chazka, could charge that this “system 
of collective measures imposed upon the 
United Nations was only an attempt to 
transform the Organization into an ag- 
gressive body”." But he did not contest 
that this “system” was being used, or 
deny that it could be. 

Why did the Assembly wish to sub- 
stitute a new subcommission for the Spe- 
cial Committee which already existed? 
There appear to be two answers. First 
of all, the Committee itself had recom- 
mended that “the General Assembly con- 
sider the advisability of maintaining 
United Nations vigilance over the Balk- 
ans in light of the present nature of the 
threat to peace in that area”.” And “the 
nature of the threat to Greece had 
changed. . . . It was now part of the 

® General Assembly Resolution 109 (II), October 
21, 1947. GAOR (2d session), Resolutions, p. 13. 


1% GAOR (6th session), Ad Hoc Political Committee, 
Summary Records, 2d Meeting, November 20, 1951, 


P 


. 9. 
11 [bid., p. 18. 
12 [bid., p. 8, quoting UNSCOB’s report. 
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general tension of the Balkan area. 
So a new kind of observation group was 
needed, one that could go anywhere in 
the Balkans that it was invited. This 
was the obvious, official explanation. The 
records of the Ad Hoc Political Com- 
mittee suggest, in addition, that some 
delegations may have been anxious to 
get about the business of using, partly 
for its own sake, “the collective security 
system which the Organization was 
slowly and determinedly building”." For 
Mr. Salvador P. Lopez of the Philip- 
pines, for example, it was the necessary 
and desirable beginning of the activation 
of the Peace Observation Commission on 
a permanently ready, world-wide basis.” 
With these grandiose overtones, the sub- 
stitution of the new subcommission for 
the old Special Committee was voted by 
the Ad Hoc Political Committee on No- 
vember 23 and by the General Assembly 
on December 7, 1951. 

Only on one other occasion has the 
presence of such a group even been ofh- 
cially requested. The request was made 
by the government of Thailand, in 1954. 
Thailand was disturbed at that time by 
the increasing tempo of civil war, then 
reaching its climax, in neighboring Indo- 
China. On May 29, 1954, it presented to 
the Security Council a suggestion that a 
UN observation group—“under the 
Peace Observation Commission”—be sent 
to its allegedly threatened border areas.” 
In a subsequent resolution before the 
Council this became a request to “the 
Peace Observation Commission to estab- 
lish a sub-commission composed of not 
less than three or more than five mem- 


13 Ibid, 

14 [bid., p. 11. 

3 Ibid., p. 13-14. 

% Document $/3220. Security Council Official Rec- 
ords (hereafter cited as SCOR) (oth year), Supplement 
for April, May, and June 1954, p. 10. 

7 SCOR (oth year), 673d Meeting, June 16, 1954, 
P. 3. 


bers” to be sent to Thailand.” On June 
18, 1954, this resolution was defeated 
(9-1-1) by negative vote of the Soviet 
Union.” But the end was not yet. In 
the period of explanations of vote which 
followed, Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge of 
the United States observed officially: 
“Thailand will undoubtedly seek a rem- 
edy elsewhere in the United Nations, 
and it will have our support when it 
does so”.” Or as he put it, more color- 
fully and less obscurely, to the press: 
“Thank heaven we can still go on to 
the Assembly”.” Thus was presaged not 
only a further attempt to employ the 
peace observation machinery of the Unit- 
ing for Peace Resolution but also its 
transfer, and possibly even its emergency 
session, devices. 

These potentialities were never real- 
ized. Thailand did propose, on July 7, 
1954, the addition of an observer item to 
the agenda of the eighth regular session 
(1953) of the General Assembly, which 
had been “recessed” since the previous 
December. But it asked delay until 
further notice of any effort toward “as- 
certaining the concurrence of the ma- 
jority of Member States in the reconven- 
ing of the session for the consideration 
of the proposed additional item”.” No 
further notice was ever given. Three 
weeks later, on July 28, the proposal was 
abandoned altogether.” Nor has any 
similar item ever appeared on the agenda 
of any subsequent session—regular, spe- 
cial, or emergency—of the General As- 
sembly. 

In no instance since then has such a 
commission been officially even asked 


18 SCOR (oth year), 674th Meeting, p. 13. Lebanon 


abstained. 
19 Ibid., p. 16. 
The New York Times, June 19, 1954. 
21 Document A/2665, July 7, 1954, p. 3. 
22 The New York Times, July 29, 1954. 
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for. In the Syrian complaint against 
Turkey, in October 1957, a certain 
amount of “private” consideration was 
apparently given to the possibility of 
sending a selected subcommission of the 
Peace Observation Commission to the 
area, but no formal proposal on this was 
ever made.” In June of 1958, when the 
Security Council was just about to estab- 
lish an observer group in Lebanon 
(UNOGIL), it was suggested by one of 
the members of the Council that the 
“characteristics” of the proposed group 
were “close to those of the Peace Obser- 
vation Commission”.“ But no conclu- 
sions were drawn from this; no effort 
was made to substitute the formally es- 
tablished arrangement for the ad hoc 
one. These actions are as close as the 
UN has come since 1954 to considering 
the matter very seriously. There is thus 
an apparent inclination not to use the 
Peace Observation Commission even 
when it would seem both logical and 
possible to do so. The great pretensions 
of its employment in the Greek case in 
1951 have been long since abandoned. 
Like the Collective Measures Commit- 
tee, the earmarking of forces as UN 
units, and the panel of military experts, 
the Peace Observation Commission has 
also become, for all practical purposes, 
another dead letter of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution. 


Il. “Transfer” and “Emergency 
Session” Devices 
The two other major provisions of the 
resolution are very much alive. These 
are its “transfer” and “emergency ses- 
sion” devices: “that if the Security Coun- 
cil, because of lack of unanimity of the 


%3 Ibid., October 18, 1957. 
%4S/PV.825, p. 7. The observation was made by 
Dr. Jorge Illueca of Panama. 


permanent members, fails to exercise its 
primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and security 
in any case where there appears to be a 
threat to the peace, breach of the peace, 
or act of aggression, the General Assem- 
bly shall consider the matter immedi- 
ately with a view to making appropriate 
recommendations to Members for col- 
lective measures. . . . If not in session 
at the time, the General Assembly may 
meet in emergency special session within 
twenty-four hours of the request there- 
for”; such a session can be summoned 
by a vote of any seven of the members 
of the Council, or a simple majority of 
the Assembly.” These provisions were 
themselves virtually inactive for the first 
six years. The only possible exception 
to this statement arises from the UN’s 
Korean experience. Was the “transfer” 
device, as specified in the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, invoked and employed 
in connection with that dispute? The 
answer must be “no”, but with reserva- 
tions. 

These reservations arise from the 
adoption by the General Assembly of its 
resolution of February 1, 1951, which, 
among other things, made a finding 
of Chinese communist “aggression in 
Korea”. This United States proposal, as 
originally introduced into the Assembly’s 
First Committee on January 20, 1951, 
began by “noting that the Security 
Council, because of the lack of unanim- 
ity of its permanent members, has failed 
to exercise its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security in regard to Chinese com- 
munist intervention in Korea”.” With 
the exception of the concluding phrase, 


% General Assembly Resolution 377(V). (Cited 
above, see footnote 1.) 
% Document A/C.1/654. GAOR (sth _ session), 


Annexes, Vol. II, agenda item 76, p. 15. 
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this was an almost verbatim quotation 
from the Uniting for Peace Resolution. 
This was no mere coincidence. The Se- 
curity Council, with its returned Soviet 
member, had been considering the new 
Chinese phase of the Korean War since 
early November 1950. A six-Power draft 
resolution pertaining to the Chinese 
“intervention” had been vetoed by the 
Soviet Union on November 30." On 
December 4 the six sponsoring powers 
thereupon requested that the Assembly 
take up the matter.” Two days later 
the Assembly voted to do so.” 

All the elements of Uniting for Peace 
are here: the Council was considering an 
act of military intervention; it was pre- 
vented from exercising its “primary re- 
sponsibility” to deal with it by veto of 
one of its permanent members; the As- 
sembly had taken up “consideration” of 
the same matter “immediately” and was 
now adopting a resolution pertaining to 
it. But there was at least one major 
flaw. One day before the passage of the 
Assembly resolution (that is, on January 
31, 1951) the Security Council had voted 
to remove its own “Korean” item from 
its own agenda.” Furthermore, the item 
was removed at least in part “to remove 
any technical doubts which might be 
cast on the validity of any resolution 
adopted by the General Assembly which 
contains recommendations to Mem- 
bers”.” Nothing therefore had been 
“transferred”; an item had simply been 
dropped. The Assembly can pick up 
and act on a dropped item whenever it 
wants to (it had done so in the Greek 
case in 1947, for example), for which it 

27 SCOR (sth year), No. 72, p. 22-23. 

73 Document A/1618. GAOR (sth session), An- 
nexes, Vol. II, agenda item 76, p. 2. 

2° By adopting a new agenda item (No. 76): ‘‘In- 
tervention of the Central People’s Government of the 


People’s Republic of China in Korea’’. 
*® SCOR (6th year), 531st Meeting. 


obviously needs no “transfer” procedure 
at all. It is this strange denouement 
which casts doubt on either the legal 
validity or the practical necessity—or both 
—of the application of Uniting for Peace 
procedures in the Korean War. After 
January 31, 1951, of course, it did not 
matter any longer: there was no item 
left to transfer.” 

Thus the Korean experience with the 
Uniting for Peace transfer mechanism 
was at best equivocal. For the next five 
and one-half years no other use of this 
procedure, even as dubious as this one, 
was attempted. The abortive Thai com- 
plaint in 1954 was as close as the UN 
came to considering it. The transfer 
and emergency session devices therefore 
seemed to be going the way of all other 
provisions of the Uniting for Peace Reso- 
lution. The Egyptian and Hungarian 
cases reversed this prospect, suddenly 
and dramatically, in the fall of 1956. 
The complaints of Lebanon and Jordan 
(taken together) in 1958 have sustained 
the new reversal. In all three instances 
both the transfer and emergency session 
procedures were involved. This recent 
record portends a future place of some 
significance for these devices in the 
evolving UN system. 


III. The Egyptian Case 

The record is, in various ways, cumula- 
tive. It begins, as far as the application 
of Uniting for Peace procedures is con- 
cerned, with the Israeli invasion of 
Egypt on October 29, 1956. The Secu- 
rity Council met to consider the matter 
almost immediately, four times in the 


SCOR (6th year), 
and March, 


Supple- 
1951, P.- 


31 Document S/1992. 
ment for January, February, 
10-11. 

%2 These complexities are considered much more ex- 
tensively in my unpublished manuscript, ‘“The United 
Nations, the Uniting for Peace Resolution, and the 
Korean War’’. 
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next two days; substantive resolutions 
were vetoed; references were made to 
the Uniting for Peace Resolution; an 
emergency session of the Assembly was 
called. But the procedural niceties are 
not as clear as these superficial facts 
might suggest. It is not possible to be 
completely certain that the resolution’s 
transfer mechanism was in fact employed 
or that, accurately, it ought to have been. 
To understand the doubts involved here, 
it will be necessary to consider the chro- 
nology of events in some detail. 
Immediately after the Israeli invasion, 
the United States requested a meeting 
of the Security Council for the purpose 
of considering “steps for the immediate 
cessation of military action of Israel in 
Egypt”.” The Council met the next 
morning, October 30, and voted to place 
this item on its agenda.” No other action 
of any consequence was taken at this 
meeting. On the same day, the Council 


met again in the afternoon and still 


again at night.” Here is where the 
doubts arose. In the afternoon meeting 
the United Kingdom representative, Sir 
Pierson Dixon, began by informing the 
Council of the twelve-hour “ultimatum” 
which his government and France had 
just delivered to the two _belligerents 
(Israel and Egypt) either to cease fire 
or to bring on the allegedly protective 
occupation of certain points in the Suez 
Canal zone by British and French forces. 
The Council then turned to the consid- 
eration of a United States draft resolu- 
tion which, among other things, would 
have called upon Israel to withdraw its 
forces and upon “all Members” to re- 
frain from the use or threat of force “in 


33 Letter dated October 29, 1956. Document $/3706. 
SCOR (11th year), Supplement for October, November, 
and December 1956, p. 108. 

* SCOR (11th year), 748th Meeting. 

% Ibid., 749th and 750th Meetings. 

* Document S$/3710. SCOR (11th year), Supple- 


the area in any manner inconsistent with 
the purposes of the United Nations”.” 
This draft resolution was defeated (7-2, 
with 2 abstentions) by the negative votes 
of the United Kingdom and France. A 
shorter version of the same proposal was 
then put forth by the Soviet Union. 
After a brief further debate on this, the 
meeting was adjourned. 

Reconvening that night, the Council 
considered and adopted an additional 
agenda item. This was in the form of 
a letter from the Egyptian government 
which referred to the same ultimatum 
that the United Kingdom delegate had 
himself described to the Council that 
afternoon, and to the consequently “im- 
minent” occupation of Egyptian terri- 
tory. The letter requested that the 
Council “be immediately convened to 
consider this act of aggression by the 
United Kingdom and France”.” The 
addition of this item was objected to, 
and the objection became important. The 
Australian delegate, E. Ronald Walker, 
among others, protested that it was un- 
necessary to add it since “the substance 
of the matter has already been before the 
Council in the statement of the United 
Kingdom representative” made at the 
previous meeting that afternoon.” The 
new item was nevertheless adopted. It 
should be noted that it did not replace 
the item with which the Council was 
already seized, having to do with “the 
military action of Israel in Egypt”; it 
was merely added. And the order was 
likewise important. On the agenda for 
this meeting the Israeli item was num- 
ber 2 and the United Kingdom and 
French “aggression” was number 3. Hav- 
November, and December 1956, 


ment for October, 


p. 110. 
8% Document S/3712. SCOR (11th year), Supple- 
ment for October, November, and December 1956, 
p. I1I-112. 
% SCOR (11th year), 750th Meeting, p. 3. 
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ing adopted its agenda (this was item 1), 
the Council thereupon proceeded to its 
unfinished business from the preceding 
meeting—agenda item 2. The only busi- 
ness to be completed hereunder was the 
Soviet draft resolution (a version of the 
United States proposal) which had been 
introduced that afternoon. It was de- 
feated, and by a similar vote of 7 to 2 
(the United Kingdom and France), with 
2 abstentions. After explanations of vote 
by some members, the Council President, 
M. Louis De Guiringaud of France, then 
pronounced “that the Council has com- 
pleted its discussion of item 2 of the 
agenda. We shall therefore go on to 
item 3.”” 

The Council now seemed at a loss. 
There were no other substantive pro- 
posals. Just before adjournment the 


Yugoslav delegate merely “suggested” to 
the members—he did not formally move 
—“that they might find time to consider 


the possibility of calling an emergency 
session of the General Assembly under 
the terms of General Assembly resolution 
377(V), entitled ‘Uniting for Peace’”.” 
When the Council met again the next 
afternoon (October 31), he presented 
this proposal in the form of a motion. 
Although the United Kingdom delegate 
contended that the Yugoslav motion was 
out of order, it was adopted. But the 
debate that preceded adoption raised seri- 
ous questions concerning the propriety 
of the procedure and went to the heart 
of the Uniting for Peace transfer device. 

The debate ran substantially as fol- 
lows.” The Uniting for Peace Resolution 
required that the Security Council fail 
to exercise its responsibility in a given 
“case” due to the “lack of unanimity of 
the permanent members”—that is, be- 


% Ibid., p. 7. 
@ Ibid., p. 14. 


cause of a “veto”—before “the matter” 
could be transferred to the Assembly. 
But “on the item now under discussion” 
(item 3, the Egyptian letter), Sir Pierson 
Dixon argued, no resolution had been 
presented, let alone vetoed. The Yugo- 
slay rejoinder to this was that all of the 
“aspects” of the matter which needed to 
be transferred had been included in 
paragraph 2a of the United States draft 
resolution (calling upon “all Members” 
to refrain from the threat or use of 
force), which had been vetoed. Further- 
more, both the United Kingdom and 
Australian representatives had previous- 
ly contended, in protesting the addition 
of item 3 to the agenda, that its “sub- 
stance” was, and could be, included un- 
der the listing of item 2 anyway. True, 
the Australian delegate answered, that 
had been his view. But the Council, 
with the Yugoslav representative voting 
with the majority, had overridden him. 
Therefore it was not the Council’s view. 
China’s Dr. T. F. Tsiang observed that 
United Kingdom objections were “tech- 
nical”: “If pressed too far, they would be 
tantamount to an invitation to put 
before the Council such a draft resolu- 
tion [under item 3], to put it to a vote 
and then to bring about the failure 
{by vetoing it] that would fulfill the 
technical requirements advanced by Sir 
Pierson and Mr. Walker”. The French 
response, if true, was devastating: “If a 
draft resolution of the kind to which he 
| Tsiang] alluded were put to a vote, it 
could not obtain the seven votes needed 
for adoption. . . . ” Here was a factor 
which would become both obvious and 
important in the Lebanon-Jordan case 
two years later: if the transfer mechan- 
ism is to be involved, a resolution must 


“ All of the following quotations from this debate 
are taken from SCOR (11th year), 751st Meeting, 
passim. 
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not only have been defeated in the Coun- 
cil, it must have been defeated by veto. 

It was a losing battle. The United 
Kingdom motion that would have ruled 
the Yugoslav motion out of order was 
defeated. The latter was then passed. 
The first emergency special session of 
the General Assembly accordingly met 
the next day (November 1) to take up 
the “Question considered by the Security 
Council at its 749th and 750th meetings, 
held on 30 October 1956”." Before the 
vote was taken in the Council, however, 
Sir Pierson Dixon closed the case for the 
opposition by noting that “the only argu- 
ment that has been advanced is that my 
objections have been founded on techni- 
cal grounds. This, I suppose, means that 
I may be right in my interpretation of 
this important document on [the basis of } 
which we are asked to take certain ac- 
tion, but that this is a consideration 
which we need not take into account. 
This is not a good position for the 
Council to adopt towards its constitu- 
Oi. ss” 

Procedural accuracy had been sacri- 
ficed to political expediency. There was 
a sufficient majority for transfer—albeit 
a minimal one—and transfer was accom- 
plished. But Sir Pierson’s objections 
were of central significance. What they 
came down to was the meaning of the 
word “case” in the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution: the Council had to be 
stymied by veto in a given “case” before 
“the matter” could be taken over by the 
Assembly. The implicit United King- 
dom argument here was that a “case” 
was the same thing as an agenda item; 
the Yugoslav view, apparently, was that 
it was (or could be) embodied in the 


@ GAOR (1st emergency special session), Plenary 
Meetings, p. 1. 
# SCOR (11th year), 751st Meeting, p. 12. 


substance of a resolution. The majority 
did not seem to care. Nor did the official 
transfer actions of either the Council or 
the Assembly resolve the issue. The 
Yugoslav resolution merely had the 
Council “taking account” of “the lack 
of unanimity of its permanent members” 
at its 749th and 750th meetings and there- 
fore calling the Assembly “to make ap- 
propriate recommendations”;” and the 
Assembly’s agenda, as noted above, listed 
in like fashion the “Question [singular] 
considered by the Security Council” at 
these same two meetings. In other 
words, as between the arguments and 
the items: take your choice. The UN 
had therefore not yet made accurate and 
legitimate use of either its transfer or its 
emergency session mechanisms. 


IV. The Hungarian Case 


In the Hungarian case it did. The 
almost simultaneous shifting of that crisis 
to the second emergency special session 
of the General Assembly remains to date 
the most precise and undisputed employ- 
ment of these Uniting for Peace proce- 
dures in UN experience. The eventually 
abortive Hungarian revolt began on Oc- 
tober 23, 1956. Five days later, on Octo- 
ber 28, the Security Council met to con- 
sider an item proposed by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States: 
“the situation in Hungary”.“ The item 
was adopted, over Soviet protest.” On 
November 3 the United States intro- 
duced, under this item, a draft resolution 
which would have called upon the Soviet 
Union to “desist forthwith from any 
kind of intervention” in Hungary, and 
to withdraw its armed forces “without 


SCOR (11th year), Supple- 


“ Document S/3690. 
d December 1956, 


ment for October, November, an 


Pp. 100. 
* SCOR (11th year), 746th Meeting, p. 7. 
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delay”.“ In the extraordinary meeting 
following—from 3:00 to 5:25 a.m., Sun- 
day, November 4—this draft resolution 
was defeated (9-1-1) by negative vote of 
the Soviet Union.” The United States 
thereupon introduced another draft reso- 
lution to call an emergency session of 
the Assembly “in order to make appro- 
priate recommendations concerning the 
situation in Hungary”.” This draft reso- 
lution was adopted by 10-1. The (second) 
emergency Assembly opened the same 
afternoon; the only matter of substance 
on its agenda bore the consistent and 
identical title: “The Situation in Hun- 


o 40 
gary”. 

All of this was as clear as the applicz- 
tion of procedural law can ever be to the 
substance of politics. The Soviet Union, 
of course, protested both the original in- 
scription of the Hungarian item on the 
agenda of the Security Council and its 
subsequent transfer to the Assembly. So, 
from time to time, did the Hungarian 
government—depending on which Hun- 
garian goverment, and when. But the 
essence of protest from both quarters 
was in the repeated reference to Article 
2, paragraph 7, of the UN Charter: 
“Nothing contained in the present Char- 
ter shall authorize the United Nations 
to intervene in matters which are essen- 
tially within the domestic jurisdiction of 

9950 ° 
any state. No complaint was 
ever made concerning the legitimacy or 
appropriateness of the transfer and emer- 
gency session devices of the Uniting for 
Peace Resolution, perhaps because no 
complaint could have been sustained. 

“SCOR (11th year), 753d Meeting, p. 4. The 
draft resolution is Document S/3730. SCOR (11th 
year), Supplement for October, November, and De- 
cember 1956, p. 126. This was subsequently slightly 
revised in Document S/3730/Rev.1. SCOR, ibid. 

* SCOR (11th year), 754th Meeting, p. 12. 

* Ibid., p. 13. 


4©GAOR (2d emergency special session), 
Meetings, p. viii. 
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This was a perfect case. Conceivably, 
also, the Soviet delegate was embarrassed 
by his having voted in the affirmative 
majority on the same kind of resolution 
(pertaining to Egypt) only five days 
before. In the Egyptian instance the 


* Soviet bloc found for the first time that 


these Uniting for Peace mechanisms— 
which it had voted against, condemned, 
and always opposed—might be useful 
after all. On that occasion, nobody had 
bothered to badger the Soviet delegate 
about the obvious conflict between his 
vote and his principles: the majority was 
too thin to quarrel with itself. 


V. Lebanon and Jordan 

Two years later—in the Lebanon- 
Jordan crisis of 1958—the issue arose 
again. This time it was debated openly. 
Out of these debates, for better or worse, 
the transfer and emergency session pro- 
visions of the Uniting for Peace Resolu- 
tion have emerged stronger than ever. 
The Lebanon-Jordan crisis of 1958 was 
before different UN organs off and on 
for three full months, and one of the 
procedures involved was the transfer of 
a “case” from the Security Council to an 
emergency session of the Assembly. Be- 
cause UN consideration of the matter 
was both protracted and complex, it may 
be well to start at the point of transfer 
itself and work backwards (or for- 
wards) into the explanatory details as 
necessary. 

On August 7, 1958, the Security Coun- 
cil had before it two draft resolutions— 
one Soviet and one American—for call- 

50 See, for example, SCOR (11th year), 746th Meet- 
ing, p. 1-7, where Soviet delegate Arkady A. Sobolev 
both quotes and supports the Hungarian disclaimer to 
this effect, before the item was first inscribed by the 
Security Council. When the Council voted, on Novem- 
ber 4, to call the Assembly, Sobolev simply repeated 
the ‘‘same criticism’’ of transfer as of the original 


inscription of the item. SCOR (11th year), 754th 
Meeting, p. 13. 
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ing an emergency session of the Assem- 
bly. The Soviet proposal stated that the 
Security Council had “considered the 
situation in the Near and Middle East 
resulting from the introduction of United 
States armed forces into Lebanon and 
of United Kingdom armed forces into 
Jordan”; it noted that the Council had 
“proved unable to exercise its primary 
responsibility for the maintenance of in- 
ternational peace and security”; and that 
the Council decided therefore “to call 
an emergency special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in order to consider the 
question of the immediate withdrawal 
of United States troops from Lebanon 
and of United Kingdom troops from 
Jordan”.” The United States alternative 
declared that the Council had “consid- 
ered the complaints of Lebanon and the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan”; it took 
into account “that the lack of unanimity 
of its permanent members at the 834th 
and 837th meetings of the Security Coun- 
cil” had “prevented it from exercising 
its primary responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of international peace and se- 
curity”; and decided therefore “to call 
an emergency special session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, as provided in General 
Assembly Resolution 377(V)”.” 

The Security Council adopted neither 
one of these proposals in its original 
form. The Soviet draft was not even 
voted on—and would have been rejected 
out of hand if it had been—because, 
among other reasons, it clearly did not 
fulfill the technical requirements of the 
Uniting for Peace machinery. In order 
to obtain Soviet concurrence, the Coun- 
cil accepted only a “cut-down” version 
of the United States draft resolution, the 
final language of which tried hard to 


51 Document S/4057/Rev.1, August 6, 1958. 
52 Document S/4056/Rev.1, August 7, 1958. 


ignore, if it did not violate, these same 
technical requirements. But in the de- 
bate preceding what was in effect the 
adoption of the one proposal and the 
rejection of the other, the full meaning 
of these technicalities was not only up- 
held but even sharpened. Despite the 
semantic concessions to him in the lan- 
guage of the final draft, even the Soviet 
delegate was aware of this, and ac- 
quiesced in it. 

The differences between the two drafts 
lay at the heart of the problem of trans- 
fer: what was a case? how could it be 
transferred? The Soviet draft resolu- 
tion did not provide a legitimate answer 
to either one of these questions. The 
“introduction” of United States and 
United Kingdom forces into Lebanon 
and Jordan, respectively, was not the 
issue—the “case”—before the Security 
Council, and it never had been. Even 
it the Council, in respect to these actions, 
had “proved unable to exercise its pri- 
mary responsibility for the maintenance 
of international peace and security”, this 
was not enough. The Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, as was briefly noted above in 
respect to Egypt, requires that this “in- 
ability” arise from the “lack of unanim- 
ity of the permanent members”. But 
this was not the case. 

The Soviet argument was as good as 
the facts permitted. On May 23, 1958, 
the Security Council had received a re- 
quest for addition to its agenda of a 
“Complaint by Lebanon in respect of a 
situation arising from the intervention 
of the United Arab Republic in the in- 
ternal affairs of Lebanon...” The 
Council adopted this item on May 27." 
The same item was still before the Coun- 
cil when the United States sent its ma- 


58 Document S/4007. Letter dated May 
54 S/PV.818, May 27, 1958. 


22, 1958. 
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rines into Lebanon on July 14. The 
next day in the Council the Soviet dele- 
gate introduced a draft resolution calling 
for the withdrawal of these troops, but 
no vote was taken on it at that time.” 
On July 17 United Kingdom para- 
troopers landed in Jordan, which simul- 
taneously requested the Council to add 
to its agenda the “Complaint by the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan of inter- 
ference in its domestic affairs by the 
United Arab Republic”. The Council 
did so immediately.” The Soviet Union 
thereupon revised its draft resolution of 
July 15 to call upon not only the United 
States but also the United Kingdom to 
withdraw its forces.” In the Council 
meeting on the afternoon of the 18th 
this draft resolution, as revised, was de- 
feated by a vote of 1-8, with two absten- 
tions.” Thus, in the Soviet contention, 
had the Council “proved unable to exer- 
cise its primary responsibility .. . ” 

The Soviet argument rested also in 
part, as a good debater’s should, on the 
weakness of its opponent’s. The United 
States draft asserted in effect that the 
Council had been “prevented . . . from 
exercising its responsibility” in respect to 
the “complaints of Lebanon and the 
Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan”. Had 
it? On the same day (July 18) that the 
Soviet resolution demanding United 
Kingdom and United States withdrawal 
had been lost in the Security Council, a 
long and tortuously worded United 
States draft resolution pertaining to the 
Lebanese complaint” was also defeated, 
and by Soviet veto. This was at the 
834th meeting of the Council. On July 
22, at its 837th meeting, the Council also 

5 $/PV.827, July 15, 1958. 

% Document $/4053, July 17, 1958. 


5? S/PV.831, same date. 
5% Document S/4047/Rev.1, same date. See S/PV.831, 


Pp. 47- 
59 S/PV.834, p. 46. 
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failed to adopt, and again by negative 
vote of the Soviet Union, a Japanese 
draft resolution which was simply an 
abbreviated version of the previously 
defeated United States draft.” So, in the 
view of the United States, had the Coun- 
cil been “prevented” from acting on the 
“complaints of Lebanon and . . . Jor- 
dan” by virtue of “the lack of unanimity 
of its permanent members at the 834th 
and 837th meetings”. 

But there were two things wrong with 
this conclusion. In the first place, neither 
one of these resolutions related to Jordan, 
nor as much as mentioned the Jordanian 
complaint. Thus it might be argued 
that the Council had not been “pre- 
vented” from acting in respect to this 
matter but had been given nothing to 
act on. Soviet delegate Arkady A. Sobo- 
lev overlooked this first point, but he 
did not overlook the second. The Coun- 
cil had in fact acted earlier on the 
Lebanese complaint (which was all that 
the vetoed United States and Japanese 
draft resolutions pertained to) by decid- 
ing, on June 11, 1958, to “dispatch ur- 
gently an observation group to proceed 
to Lebanon” (UNOGIL) in order to 
“ensure that there is no illegal infiltra- 
tion of personnel or supply of arms or 
other material across the Lebanese bor- 
ders”.” This was, after all, what the 
Lebanese “complaint” was all about: 
alleged interference by the United Arab 
Republic in its domestic affairs. UNO- 
GIL was already in the field, and re- 
porting. What the Council had, on the 
other hand, “proved unable” to do any- 
thing about was the “introduction” of 
United States and United Kingdom 

© Document S/4050/Rev.1, July 17, 1958. 

61 Document S/4055/Rev.1, July 21, 1958. For vote 
on this resolution, which was 10-1, see S/PV.837, 
p. 7-10. 


® This was a Swedish resolution, Document $/4022, 


June 10, 1958. For the vote, see S/PV.825, p. 46. 
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troops into the Near East. “Therein lies 
the impotence of the Security Council.’ 
It was a good rebuttal, but it did not 
conceal the greater weaknesses of the 
Soviet Union’s position. The gaps still 
remained: the “troops” question had 
never been on the Council’s agenda; no 
resolution pertaining to it had been 
vetoed.” 

The American draft resolution, in sig- 
nificantly revised form, was finally ac- 
cepted by the Council. United States 
delegate Henry Cabot Lodge read out 
the final version, just before adoption: 


The Security Council, 

Having considered items 2 and 3 on 
the agenda of document S/[{Agenda/ | 
838, 

Taking into account that the lack of 
unanimity of its permanent members at 
the 834th and 837th meetings of the 
Security Council has prevented it from 
exercising its primary responsibility for 
the maintenance of international peace 
and security, 

Decides to call an emergency special 
session of the General Assembly® 


The revisions were obvious, and the 
reasons for them were not far to seek. 
In the first place, the Soviet Union ap- 
parently preferred numbers to names. 
The “lack of unanimity” paragraph re- 
mained unchanged, since it referred only 
to “the 834th and 837th meetings” of the 
Council. These, of course, as noted 
above, were the ones in which the 
American and Japanese draft resolutions 
pertaining to Lebanon were vetoed. 
“Items 2 and 3” of the document cited 
in the previous paragraph were simply 

* Mr. Sobolev's statement, 
1958, p. 81. 

* For an excellent brief analysis of these deficiencies, 


see the argument in this debate by Dr. Illueca of 
Panama. S/PV.838, p. 91-95. 


S/PV.838, August 7, 


the Lebanese and Jordanian complaints. 
This kind of purposeful obfuscation was 
acceptable to the Council since it pre- 
served the full meaning of the relevant 
technical requirements. 

In the second place, the concluding 
phrase in the original draft—‘“as pro- 
vided in General Assembly Resolution 
377(V)”—had been dropped. Mr. So- 
bolev had been quite frank about this. 
He had earlier offered an amendment 
which would have substituted “rule 8(b) 
of the rules of procedure of the General 
Assembly” for “General Assembly reso- 
lution 377(V)”, and explained: “my 
proposal is expressly designed to exclude 
from the draft resolution any mention 
of resolution 377(V). The reason for 
that is clear. There is no need to delve 
into history ....”” This proposal was 
acceptable to the United States, but not 
to the United Kingdom. It was Sir 


Pierson Dixon who suggested that the 


last paragraph read: “ ‘Decides to call an 
emergency special session of the General 
Assembly’—full stop”.“. Mr. Sobolev 
agreed: “as far as the Soviet delegation 
is concerned, the proposal of the United 
Kingdom is completely acceptable”.” 
This is the way it was done. Almost 
all the procedural points were clear. The 
only real anomaly was the transfer of 
the Jordanian “case”, concerning which 
no resolution had been either vetoed or 
even presented. Otherwise the Security 
Council had made its decision in strict 
accordance with the Uniting for Peace 
Resolution, and every member of the 
Council knew it. Perhaps the evidence 
of such consciousness arose from what 
in law are called obiter dicta, but these 
% Ibid., p. 139-140. 
“ Ibid., p. 121. 


* Ibid., p. 132~-135. 
® Ibid., p. 136-138. 
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nonetheless revealed the sense and mean- 
ing of the Council’s action quite dis- 
tinctly. 

The transfer and emergency session 
mechanics of this resolution are now 
more precisely defined than ever before, 
and the definition has been accepted in 


effect on all sides, including the Soviet. 
Of all the main provisions of the origi- 
nal resolution, these two alone, for all 
practical purposes, survive. For better 
or for worse—and it is by no means clear 
which—they will have to be reckoned 
with in the future. 





THE EUROPEAN PARLIAMENTARY ASSEMBLY: 
TECHNIQUES OF EMERGING “POLITICAL CONTROL” 


Eric STEIN 


The English parliamentary system 
emerged from the dramatic struggle be- 
tween the English Parliament and the 
Crown over the principle of political or 
“democratic” control. For leaders of the 
Commons such as Edward Coke a single 
false step beyond the line of the sover- 
eign’s endurance meant the Tower of 
London. Another struggle in a different 
key and on a different level has begun 
with little publicity on the Continent. 
The European Parliamentary Assembly 
in the newly established European Com- 
munities is seeking to assert some degree 
of control and influence not only over 
the mushrooming Commissions, but also 
over the powerful Councils of Ministers. 
Obviously, there is no danger of an irate 
Council of Ministers confining the ob- 
streperous parliamentarians to the dun- 
geons of Strasbourg. Moreover, the 
European Parliamentary Assembly is far 
from being a parliament. Members of 
the Community “executive” such as Jean 
Monnet have encouraged rather than 
fought the Assembly. In these as in 
other respects the analogy with the de- 
velopment of the English parliamen- 


Eric Stein, Professor of International Law and 
Organization at the University of Michigan Law 
School, formerly of the Department of State, is in 
charge of a study of some of the legal implications 
of the European Economic Community. He 
wishes to acknowledge the helpful research as- 
sistance of Peter H. Hay, J.D. 1958, University of 
Michigan Law School. 

1 Treaty establishing the European Coal and Steel 


Community (hereinafter cited: ECSC Treaty), Arts. 7 
and 20; Treaty establishing the European Economic 
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tary system must not be pressed too far. 
But the broad contours of the contest, 
the pressures and counter-pressures, the 
use and abuse of legal argument, and the 
reliance on genuine and fabricated prec- 
edent offer an interesting study in the 
development of a parliamentary body. 

There is little outward splendor about 
the Strasbourg Assembly. It sits in a 
building borrowed from the Council of 
Europe; it is served by ushers borrowed 
from the parliaments of the six member 
states still wearing their national uni- 
forms; it even had to christen itself, hav- 
ing been born with the bland name of 
“Assembly”.’ Its administrative services 
located in Luxembourg migrate to Stras- 
bourg at session time. Its standing com- 
mittees are peripatetic—sitting in Stras- 
bourg, Luxembourg, or Brussels. Its 
legal powers are limited. It is of interest 
to note that within the Council of Eu- 
rope its Consultative Assembly, a body 
with even more limited powers, has been 
locked in a power conflict with the Com- 
mittee of Ministers ever since the estab- 
lishment of the Council in 1949. 
Community (hereinafter cited: EEC Treaty), Arts. 4 
and 137; Treaty establishing the European Atomic 
Energy Community (hereinafter cited: Euratom Treaty), 
Arts. 3 and 107. The English translation of the 
ECSC Treaty was published by the High Authority, 
the translations of the EEC and Euratom Treaties by 
the Secretariat of the Interim Committee for the Com- 
mon Market and Euratom, Brussels. 

Cf. also, Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de 
l’Acier, L’ Assemblée Parlementaire dans l'Europe des 


Six, P. Wigny, rapporteur (hereinafter cited as Wigny 


II), 1958, p. 16-17. 
2 Lindsay, Towards A European Parliament, Stras- 


bourg, 1958, Chap. 3. 
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I. The Assembly in the Three 

Communities 

From 1952 to 1958, the contest for 
“political control” was carried out by the 
Common Assembly of the European 
Coal and Steel Community, which set 
the pattern for the integration of the 
six member states of “Little Europe” 
(France, the German Federal Republic, 
Italy, and the Benelux countries). In 
March 1958, as a result of the Rome 
Treaties, the new European Parliamen- 
tary Assembly succeeded the Common 
Assembly as a “common organ” serving 
the new European Economic Commu- 
nity (the common market) and the 
European Atomic Energy Community 
(Euratom) as well as the European Coal 
and Steel Community (ECSC).’ The 
functions of the Assembly under the 
three Community Treaties differ some- 
what. The new Assembly has adopted 
and developed the pattern of practices 
inherited from the Common Assembly. 
The purpose of this article is to inquire 
into this pattern in order to determine 
the extent to which the Assembly thus 
far has succeeded in ensuring that its 
voice is at least heard, if not obeyed, in 
the decision-making processes of the 
Communities. The term “political con- 
trol” is used here in this somewhat loose 
sense. 

* Convention relating to certain Institutions common 
to the European Communities (attached to the EEC 
and Euratom Treaties), Arts. 1-2. 

It is interesting to note that the strong stand taken 
by two other European Assemblies, the Assembly of the 
Western European Union and the Consultative Assem- 
bly of the Council of Europe, was at least one of the 
factors which induced the French government to aban- 
don its opposition to a common assembly for all three 
European Communities. France, Conseil de la Ré- 
publique, Session ordinaire de 1956-1957, Annexe au 
procés-verbal de la I™¢ Séance du 12 juillet 1957, No. 
873, Rapport fait au nom de la Commission des af- 


faires étrangéres sur le projet de loi . . . autorisant le 
Président de la République a ratifier: 1° le Traité 
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II. The Composition of the Assembly 


The sober, utilitarian Assembly hall 
in Strasbourg has the semi-circular de- 
sign of some national parliaments. The 
142 representatives are members of the 
national parliaments of the six member 
states, selected by these parliaments.’ 
They are seated not according to their 
nationality, but in accordance with their 
political affiliation. In these respects, the 
Assembly differs from an international 
body such as the UN General Assembly 
where national delegations appointed by 
their governments sit in parallel rows 
behind signs of their countries. 

There are three political “groups” in 
the European Parliamentary Assembly. 
These are, from left to right, the So- 
cialists, the Christian Democrats, and the 
Liberals with affiliates. The United 
States Constitution does not mention 


political parties, and yet they are the 
mainspring of political action in Amer- 


ica; the three Treaties do not mention 
political groups, and yet they are the 
backbone of the Assembly. They are 
regulated by the Assembly Rules of Pro- 
cedure’ which require a minimum mem- 
bership of seventeen for the formation 
of a group.’ This requirement was moti- 
vated by the desire to avoid proliferation 
of the groups both for political and fi- 
nancial reasons. There was also concern 
that a group, under the guise of political 
affinity, might serve as a cover for a na- 
instituant la Communauté économique européenne... 


par MM. Carcassonne et Biatarana, Sénateurs, p. 20 
et seq. 

4 Art. 21(1), ECSC Treaty; Art. 
Treaty; Art. 108(1), Euratom Treaty. 

5 Art. 34, Rules of Procedure, Journal Officiel des 
Communautés Européennes (hereinafter cited as Journal 
Officiel), July 26, 1958, p. 217/58-233/58 at 228/58. 

® There are seventeen members in the smaller of the 
thirteen standing committees. Resolution of March 20, 
1958, Journal Officiel, April 20, 1958, p. 4/58. 


138(1), EEC 
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tional, rather than a Community-wide 
bloc.’ 

The Treaties do not expressly prohibit 
the representatives from receiving in- 
structions from their parliaments. But 
the role of the Assembly is to represent 
Community interests rather than the na- 
tional interests which would undoubt- 
edly be reflected in such instructions. 
The five years’ practice in the Common 
Assembly seems to have established the 
independence of the representatives from 
their parliaments.” In order to boost this 
independence, the Common Assembly 
appropriated funds to provide the groups 
with independent secretariats.’ Thus at 
meeting time, one finds in Strasbourg 
the secretariats of the three political 
groups,” as well as offices of the national 
contingents. While the political groups 
meet frequently under their respective 
presidents, the national contingents meet 
only rarely. A distinguished French rep- 
resentative indicated that in all his years 
of service in Strasbourg in the Common 
Assembly and in the new Assembly he 
has never attended a meeting of the 
French national contingent—not as a 
matter of principle but because of the 
lack of significance of these meetings. 
Apparently, the French contingent in 
the past met only to note that it was 
divided. 

The basic key to the composition of 
the Assembly is the nationality factor: 

7 Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne, Rapport fait 
ax nom de la Commission du Réglement, des questions 
juridiques, des pétitions et des immunités sur le Régle- 
ment de l' Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne pat A. 
van Kauvenbergh, Rapporteur, Doc. No. 17, June 1958 
(hereinafter cited as Kauvenbergh Report), par. 11, 
p- 12; cf. also, Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne, 
Compte Rendu Sténographique provisoire, June 1958 
(hereinafter cited: CRE), 7, p. 5-6. 

8 Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 24. 


® Decision of June 16, 1953, Wigny II, footnote 1 
Supra, Pp. 25. 

Cf. Ernst B. Haas, The Uniting of Europe, Stan- 
ford, Stanford University Press, 1958, p. 411. 

1 Art. 21, ECSC Treaty, as modified by Art. 2(2) 


the Big Three (France, Germany, and 
Italy) hold 36 seats each, Belgium and 
the Netherlands 14 each, and Luxem- 
bourg 6." The representation of the 
Big Three in the new Assembly was 
doubled from what it was in the Com- 
mon Assembly while the representation 
of the Benelux countries was increased 
by 40 to 50 percent. The object was to 
equal the number of representatives plus 
substitutes of each of the member coun- 
tries in the Consultative Assembly of 
the Council of Europe in order to permit 
the appointment of one “set” of Euro- 
pean parliamentarians.” This distribu- 
tion of seats resulted in a larger repre- 
sentation of the Benelux countries than 
is justified by their population. It was 
accepted by the Big Three as desirable 
in order to permit the smaller countries 
to send a politically diversified delega- 
tion. However, it was pointed out in 
the German ratification debates that the 
distribution of seats may have to be re- 
examined when the Assembly is elected 
directly by universal suffrage as contem- 
plated in the three Treaties.” 

In the January 1959 session—with the 
French contingent still incomplete fol- 
lowing the national elections—there 
were 66 Christian Democrats, 34 Social- 
ists, 26 Liberals and affiliates, and one 
unaffiliated French parliamentarian.” 

By an unwritten custom, the offices of 
the Bureau of the Assembly (composed 
of the Convention relating to certain Institutions com- 
mon to the European Communities; Art. 138(2), EEC 
Treaty; Art. 108(2), Euratom Treaty. 

® Belgium, Chambre des Représentants, Rapport fait 
au nom de la Commission Spéciale, 727 (1956-1957), 
No. 2, p. 23-25; Catalano, La Comunita Economica 
Europea e l'Euratom, Milan, 1957, p. 20. 

18 Germany, Deutscher Bundestag, 2. Wahlperiode 
1953, Drucksache 3440, Anlage C, Erlduterungen zu 
den Vertragen zur Griindung der Europdischen Wirt- 
schaftsgemeinschaft und der Europdischen Atomgemein- 
schaft (Germany 1957), p. 142. 


4 Journal Officiel, February 9, 
174/59. 


1959, Pp. 172/59- 
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of the President and eight Vice-Presi- 
dents), as well as the posts of presidents 
of the standing committees, are filled on 
the basis of proportional national repre- 
sentation among the member states.” 
The standing committee presidencies, 
however, are filled also with a view to 
proper distribution among the three po- 
litical groups. The influence of the 
political groups is enhanced by the fact 
that under a firmly established custom, 
the Bureau invites the presidents of the 
political groups to participate in its de- 
liberations whenever political questions 
are considered;" these presidents now 
also hold regular seats in the Committee 
of Presidents.” 

The office of rapporteur of the stand- 
ing committees is of considerable influ- 
ence, far in excess, for instance, of the 
nominal role played by a rapporteur of 
a main committee in the UN General 
Assembly. These posts are allocated 
with little regard for nationality.” 

The national contingents are com- 
posed of members of both chambers of 
the national parliaments, with the ex- 
ception of Luxembourg, which has a 
unicameral system, and Germany. The 


% For the composition and election of the Bureau, 
see Arts. 5-6, Rules of Procedure, Journal Offciel, 
July 26, 1958, p. 219/58. 

16 Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 25. 

% The Committee which drafted the Rules of Proce- 
dure for the new Assembly recognized this custom 
but decided not to formalize it in the Rules, preferring 
to leave the matter for decision by the Bureau itself. 
Kauvenbergh Report, footnote 7 supra, p. 7; cf. also 
van Kauvenbergh in CRE, footnote 7 supra, 7, p. 6. 

% This committee is composed of the President of 
the Assembly who is its chairman, the Vice-Presidents, 
the presidents of the standing committees, and the 
presidents of the political groups. The practice which 
developed in the Common Assembly was codified in 
the Rules of the new Assembly: Art. 11, Rules of 
Procedure, Journal Officiel, July 26, 1958, 221/58. 

1 Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, p. 410. 

The following table shows the presidencies and vice- 
presidencies of the standing committees of the January 
1959 session. Cf. Journal Officiel, February 9, 1959, 
P. 174/59-179/59. 


German upper chamber (Bundesrat), 
with the support of the government, 
claimed the right to participate in the 
German contingent. However, the lower 
chamber (Bundestag) proceeded to fill 
the entire German contingent from 
among its own membership on the 
ground that the Bundesrat is an ap- 
pointed and not an elected body.” 

As distinguished from national parlia- 
ments, there is no real government party 
or “opposition” in the Assembiy. One 
commentator concluded that in the 
Common Assembly, the Christian Demo- 
crats were forced into the position of a 
government party particularly because of 
their opposition to Socialist attacks 
against the Community “executive”, the 
High Authority of the Coal and Steel 
Community. The Liberal group, in his 
judgment, lacked any cohesion; its mem- 
bers were spokesmen for national pres- 
sure groups. “When the position of the 
Christian Democrats meets the essence 
of the free enterprise and autonomy 
wishes of the Liberals, they act as a 
member of a Government coalition. 
But when the Christian Democrats are 
of two minds on High Authority policy 
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2 Cf. Bundesrat, Niederschrift aber die Sitzung des 
Sonderausschusses ''Gemeinsamer Markt und Euratom’’ 
vom 24. April, 1957, p. 65-68; Bundesrat, Anlage zu 
dem Schreiben des Prasidenten des Bundesrates an den 
Bundeskanzler, vom 3. Mai 1957, BR-Drucksache Nr. 
146/57; Bundesrat, Sitzungsbericht, No. 181, July 109, 
1957, P- 744; Gesetz zu den Vertragen vom 25. Marz 
1957 zur Grindung der Europiischen Wirtschaftsge- 
meinschaft und der Europidischen Atomgemeinschaft, 
Bundesgesetzblatt, 1957, Ul, p. 753. 
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—as they often are—the aspirations of 
the bulk of the Liberals come closer to 
meeting the role of a tacit opposition 
group, blackmailing the Government 
into inactivity by the threat of joining 
the opposition formally.”” 

The procedure for designating the na- 
tional components varies from _parlia- 
ment to parliament. As a rule, the 
political parties within the parliament 
divide the total number of seats among 
themselves and select their own candi- 
dates; this selection is then formally 
ratified by the parliament. The national 
parliaments have excluded the Commu- 
nists, Poujadists, and Neo-fascists from 
their Strasbourg contingents, thus dimin- 
ishing the representative character of the 
Assembly.” It is therefore not surpris- 
ing that a considerable majority of the 
representatives accept the idea of Euro- 
pean integration in the form of the Com- 
munities, and a substantial proportion 


appears ready to press further toward 
political integration. To this there have 
been exceptions on the right, including 
Michel Debré, the present French Prime 
Minister, and Michel Maurice-Bokanow- 
ski, the Secretary of the Interior in the 


present French Cabinet. In 1954, M. 
Debré dissented from the Teitgen Re- 
port’ principally because it suggested a 
study of direct elections for the Assem- 
bly which M. Debré considered a step 
toward a unitary European parliament: 


I am for a political organization of Euro- 
pean nations. But I am hostile to the 
manner, marked by the biased nature of 


21 Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, p. 436. 

22 Reuter, ‘‘Les institutions de la Communauté a 
l'épreuve,’’ 17 Droit Social 1954, 518-523, at p. 522. 

*3 Assemblée Commune, Rapport fait au nom de la 
Commission des Affaires politiques et des relations 
extérieures de la Communauté sur les pouvoirs de 
contréle de Il’ Assemblée Commune et leur exercise, pat 
M. Teitgen, Doc. No. 5, November 1954 (hereinafter 
cited as Teitgen Report). 

4 Débats de l’ Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu 


the study, in which the majority of this 
Assembly wants to bring it about, just 
as I am hostile to the objective which the 
majority of this Assembly wants to 
achieve.” 


Again in 1957, M. Debré was the sole 
dissenter from the Wigny Report. He 
argued against considering the Coal and 
Steel Community as the only pattern for 
European organizations, both because of 
the inherent limits of “supranational” in- 
stitutions (and here he pointed particu- 
larly to the alleged failure of the Com- 
munity to control the Ruhr cartels and 
to achieve other objectives) and because 
of the non-participation of the United 
Kingdom and other European states.” 
Yet—as is frequently the case in politics 
when parliamentarians assume the re- 
sponsibility of high executive office—M. 
Debré adjusted his public position after 
he became Prime Minister. In his policy 
statement before the French National 
Assembly he affirmed the support of the 
French government for the three Com- 
munities.” 

Most of the work and most of the 
compromising is done in private sessions 
of the standing committees. An over- 
whelming majority of reports have re- 
ceived unanimous support in the com- 
mittees and have been approved unani- 
mously by the Assembly.” This practice 
is another factor contributing to the ab- 
sence of real opposition. Yet a lively 
controversy erupts at times both on the 
floor and in the committees. 

It would be interesting to explore to 


in extenso, January 1955 (No. 7), p. 143. Author's 
translation. 

2% Débats de I’ Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu in 
extenso, April 1957 (No. 16), p. 207-214. See also 
the speech by M. Michel Maurice-Bokanowski, CRE, 
footnote 7 supra, 9, P. 125-133. 

26 Ambassade de France, Service de Presse et d'Infor- 
mation, Speeches and Press Conferences No. 124 B 
(European Affairs), January 15, 1959. 

* Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, p. 410, 412. 
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what extent the political groups already 
act as “federal” European parties and to 
what extent national and local interests 
rather than ideological party cohesion 
influence the positions of the representa- 
tives on the issues before the Assembly. 
Such inquiry, however, is entirely be- 
yond the scope of this article. It has 
been undertaken ably for the Common 
Assembly of the Coal and Steel Com- 
munity by Ernst Haas.” Yet one fact is 
of basic importance for our purposes: the 
effort to extend political control by the 
Assembly has received overwhelming 
support among the representatives cut- 
ting across national contingents and po- 
litical groups. 


III. Parliament or International 
Assembly? 

The three Communities served by the 
European Parliamentary Assembly do 
not fit any established legal pattern: they 
possess characteristics of an international 
organization, federation, “confederation”, 
and even of a unitary state.” The As- 
sembly itself resembles in some rsepects 
an international organization assembly 
such as the UN General Assembly, and 
in other respects a national parliament.” 
Like the UN General Assembly, it dis- 
cusses, obtains facts, and recommends. 
As indicated below, its powers over the 
budget are inferior to those of the UN 
Assembly, which decides upon the budg- 


et of the Organization. Like a national 

% Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, Chap. 11, p. 
390-450. 

29 Cf. De Visscher, ‘‘La Communauté Européenne du 
Charbon et de l’Acier et des Etats membres,’’ Actes 
Officiels du Congrés International d'Etudes sur la Com- 
munauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, Milan, 
1957, Il, p. 7-85, at p. 9-35; Wengler, ‘Die vélker- 
rechtliche Stellung der Montanunion gegeniiber dritten 
Staaten und Staatenverbinden,"’ ibid., II], p. 7-67, at 


14. 

® Assemblée Commune. kapport sur l'organisation a 
donner a l' Assemblée Commune pour rendre plus ef- 
ficace son action dans le cadre des dispositions actuelles 
du Traité, présenté par M. Poher, Rapporteur, Doc. 


parliament under the parliamentary sys- 
tem, the European Parliamentary Assem- 
bly exercises a measure of control over 
an executive organ and may force its 
resignation. Unlike a parliament, it has 
no power to legislate and thus to impose 
its policy, nor does it possess “the power 
of the purse” in the parliamentary sense. 

Both the Common Assembly and its 
successor, the European Parliamentary 
Assembly, have consistently stressed 
their parliamentary features. The Com- 
mon Assembly refused to admit ob- 
servers of the Council of Europe on the 
principle that observers, while common 
in international assemblies, are unknown 
in parliaments.” “If legitimate doubt 
arises with respect to a question con- 
cerning the status of this Assembly one 
must seek the solution in the traditional 
parliamentary law and not in the un- 
founded comparisons with commissions, 
assemblies or organizations of an inter- 
national character.” 


The Legal Bases of the Assembly Control 


What are the “supervisory powers” or 
“the powers of deliberation and of con- 
trol” which were entrusted to the As- 
sembly by the three Treaties? 

The Assembly receives and discusses 
the annual reports from the High Au- 
thority and the Commissions of the 
common market and Euratom.” The 
Assembly and the representatives may 
address questions to these bodies which 


No. 2, November 1955 (hereinafter cited as Poher 
Report), par. 13, p. 15. 

31 Lyon, L’ Assemblée Commune de la C.E.C.A., 1957, 
p. 11; Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 28. 

82 Avis sur la participation des observateurs de Con- 
seil de l'Europe a Vl’ Assemblée Commune et sur la 
conclusion d'un accord a cet effet, as cited in Pober 
Report, footnote 30 supra, par. 12, p. 14. Author's 
translation. 

%3 Art. 20, ECSC Treaty. 

%* Art. 137, EEC Treaty; Art. 107, Euratom Treaty. 

% Art. 24, ECSC Treaty; Art. 143, EEC Treaty; 
Art. 113, Euratom Treaty. 
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they are required to answer.” It may 
force the resignation of the High Au- 
thority by a motion of censure on the 
annual report; the two Commissions may 
be voted out of office by a motion of 
censure concerning any of their activi- 
ties.” It has certain functions of consul- 
tation with other organs conferred upon 
it by the Rome Treaties.” It has certain 
functions with respect to the budget 
which will be described below and it 
participates in the revision of the Trea- 
ties.” It has no express powers of initia- 
tive. It claims the right to receive peti- 
tions but this apparently has had no 
practical application thus far.” To what 
extent do these powers confer real au- 
thority of control? 

In the Coal and Steel Community, the 
High Authority, composed of independ- 
ent Community officials, is the supreme 
organ which has principal decision-mak- 
ing powers, including the power to ob- 
tain financial resources through a levy 
on coal and steel production in the 
Community,” and which has the author- 
ity to participate in the adoption of its 
budget.” The Special Council of Minis- 
ters, composed of Cabinet Ministers of 
the member governments, must be con- 
sulted on, or approve, specified actions 

36 Art. 23, par. 3, ECSC Treaty; Art. 140, par. 3, 
EEC Treaty; Art. 110, par. 3, Euratom Treaty. 

% Art. 24, par. 2, ECSC Treaty; Art. 144, par. 1, 
EEC Treaty; Art. 114, par. 1, Euratom Treaty. 

% Cf. Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, Annex III, p. 
ro9-110; Soulé, “Comparaison entre les dispositions 
institutionelles du Traité C.E.C.A. et du _ Traité 
C.E.E.,"’ Revue du Marché Commun, April 1958, 95 
at p. 102; Errera, Symon, Van der Meulen, Vernaeve, 
EURATOM, Analyse et Commentaires du Traité, Brus- 
sels, 1958, p. 199. 

8 Art. 95, ECSC Treaty; Art. 235 and 236, par. 2, 
EEC Treaty; Art. 203 and 204, par. 2, Euratom 
Treaty. 


” Art. 42 of the Rules of Procedure, Journal Officiel, 
July 26, 1958, 231/58; Kauvenbergh Report, footnote 
7 supra, p. 29. 

" Art. 49, ECSC Treaty. 

® Art. 78, ECSC Treaty; Rossignol, ‘‘Les finances de 
la C.E.C.A. et le développement financier des insti- 
tutions européennes,”"’ 70 Revue du Droit Public et de 
la Science Politique en France et a l’Etranger, 1954, p. 
986-1023, at p. 991, 994, 995. 

#3 See generally, Institut des Relations Internationales, 


of the Authority; the Special Council 
has certain independent powers of deci- 
sion and the primary task of coordinating 
the coal and steel policy of the Authority 
with the general economic policies of the 
member governments.” On the face of 
it, one might say that because of its rela- 
tion to the High Authority, the Assem- 
bly has the necessary powers of political 
control characterizing a parliament. In 
reality, however, and regardless of the 
letter of the Treaty, the High Authority 
has not been willing to take important 
decisions without first obtaining agree- 
ment from the Council. While a few 
exceptions suggest themselves, in general 
the center of decision-making has shifted 
from the “supranational” Authority to 
the Council over which the Assembly 
has no legal means of control.“ The 
Council may, but is not bound to seek 
advice from the Assembly and in fact 
apparently has never done so.” 

In recognition of political realities, and 
because of the broad scope of the com- 
mon market Treaty, affecting the entire 
economy of the members, that Treaty 
conferred the principal decision-making 
power on the Council of Ministers rather 
than upon the Commission.” The main 
function of the Commission is not to 
La Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, 
Brussels, 1953, Chap. 2. 

* Marjolin, ‘‘Coopération 
autorités supranationales,’’ Revue Economique, 
1958, p. 267-277 at p. 272. 

The only functions exercised by the Assembly with 
regard to the Special Council are to convene in extra- 
ordinary session when called by the Council in order 
to give its opinion on such questions as the Council 
may put to it and to hear members of the Council 
at their request. Arts. 22, par. 2, amd 23, par. 4, 
ECSC Treaty, respectively. 


*® Kauvenbergh Report, 
Pp. 23. 

* For a complete list of the instances in which the 
Council may act alone without consulting the other 
institutions, see France, Assemblée Nationale, Troisiéme 
Legislature, Session Ordinaire 1956-1957, No. $266, 
Rapport fait au nom de la Commission des Affaires 
Etrangéres sur le projet de Loi (No. 4676) autorisant 
le Président de la République a ratifier: 1° le Traité 
instituant la Communauté économique européenne .. . 
par MM. Savary et July, députés, Annex A, p. 172-173. 


intergouvernementale et 
March 


footnote 7 supra, pat. 22, 
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take independent decisions but to make 
proposals for decision by the Council. 
The situation is similar under the Eu- 
ratom Treaty except that the instances 
where the Council may act alone, with- 
out a proposal or the collaboration of the 
Euratom Commission, are less numer- 
ous.” The Councils also have the final 
word on the Community budget.” On 
the face of it, the Assembly, with no 
effective legal power over the Councils, 
was left with a shell of control. It should 
be pointed out, however, that in the 
majority of cases affecting Community 
policy, the two Councils cannot act with- 
out a proposal by, or some other collabo- 
ration on the part of, the Commissions 
which retain the significant right of ini- 
tiative.” Moreover, the two Councils 
cannot modify the proposals of the Com- 
missions except by a unanimous deci- 
sion;” this provision reinforces the role 
of the Commissions—and thus indirectly 
extends the control of the Assembly over 
the decision-making process by means of 
the power of censure.” Again, under 
the two Treaties, the two Councils are 
required to consult the Assembly in 
a number of specified instances even 
though the Assembly opinion is not 
binding on the Councils.” 


IV. The Growth of the Assembly 
Control Techniques 


Starting from this limited legal basis, 
the Assembly has sought with consider- 
able ingenuity to develop procedures 


“ Errera, Symon, Van der Meulen, Vernaeve, 
EURATOM, Analyse et Commentaires du Traité, Brus- 
sels, 1958, p. 214-216. 

* Art. 203(4) and (5), EEC Treaty; Art. 
and (5), Euratom Treaty. 

” For lists of instances where a proposal or some 
other action by the Commissions, such as a ‘‘request’’, 
is needed before the Councils may act, see France, 
Assemblée Nationale, Rapport, footnote 46 supra, 
Annex B, p. 174-176, and for Euratom, Errera, Symon, 
Van der Meulen, Vernaeve, op. cit., footnote 47 supra, 
Pp. 210-214. 

© Art. 149, par. 1, EEC Treaty; Art. 119, par. 1, 
Euratom Treaty. 


177(4) 


through which it could extend its influ- 
ence beyond the confines of the letter 
of the Treaties. It has drawn upon 
“general principles” governing national 
parliamentary procedures and upon what 
it has considered its implied powers. 


Control over the “Executive” (the High 
Authority and the Commissions) 


In the first place, the Assembly has 
sought to assure the continuity of its 
control by extending greatly the fre- 
quency of its meetings. In 1959, it is 
scheduled to meet in seven sessions of 
two to seven days’ duration.” This sched- 
ule underlines the thorny problem of 
coordinating the meetings of the Assem- 
bly not only with those of the national 
parliaments, but also with the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe 
and of the Western European Union, 
in view of the joint mandates held by a 
number of representatives in all these 
bodies.” The Belgian Senator, M. Motz, 
estimated that he spent a total of 77 days 
a year, exclusive of travel time, on his 
work as representative in the Consulta- 
tive Assembly of the Council of Europe 
and in the Common Assembly. In view 
of the vastly increased scope of the new 
Assembly, M. Motz predicted that a 
parliamentarian will have to spend about 
100 days annually on his “European 
mandates”, so that he will be forced to 
neglect his work in the national par- 
liament.” 

Again with the objective of continu- 


51 Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 70. 

52 See footnote 38 supra. 

53 Press Bulletin Europe, No. 284, item 1381, De- 
cember 5, 1958. 

54 See Speech by Rep. Santero in CRE, footnote 7 
supra, 8, p. 18. 

53 Belgium, Sénat, Annales Parlementaires, Séance 
du Mercredi, November 27, 1957, p. 137. The prob- 
lem of coordinating the work in the European Assem- 
blies and the national parliaments was also mentioned 
by Lindsay, Towards a European Parliament, Stras- 
bourg, 1958, p. 31, 32, 81, with respect to the Council 
of Europe. 
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ing control, the Assembly has, as indi- 
cated above, established a substantial 
number of standing committees. These 
committees meet throughout the year, 
ordinarily in private session, to examine 
sections of the general reports of the 
“executive” and to prepare their own 
reports to the Assembly with appropriate 
draft resolutions, which then form the 
basis of the debate on the floor. In these 
private meetings, the committees hear 
members of the High Authority and of 
the Commissions, as well as their expert 
staff. The social and transportation 
committees have frequently heard inter- 
ested groups, such as labor and indus- 
try.” This practice differs from the pat- 
tern of legislative hearings in the United 
States Congress, in particular, in that the 
Assembly committees (and for that mat- 
ter the Assembly itself) do not have the 
power of summoning witnesses. Because 
of the private character of most commit- 
tee meetings the opinion-forming impact 
which is so strikingly apparent on the 
American scene has thus far been almost 
totally absent. One might ask whether 
in some areas of the Community activi- 
ties, such as the application of anti-trust 
provisions or social affairs, a public air- 
ing of formal testimony before the com- 
mittees might not be advantageous. 

The technical nature of the problems 
in the coal and steel industry proved ini- 
tially to be an obstacle to the control 
process by the Common Assembly. The 
Assembly urged that the High Author- 
ity formulate its broad policies independ- 
ently of its day-to-day operations and 


56 See Resolution of December 2, 1954, 3 Journal 
Officiel de la Communauté Européenne du Charbon et 
de Il’ Acier, December 11, 1954 (No. 22), p. 532-533; 
cf. Lyon, op. cit. footnote 31 supra, p. 49. 

5% Teitgen Report, footnote 23 supra, par. 6, p. 11. 
Author's translation. 

58 See speech by High Authority President Monnet in 
Débats de Il’ Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu in 
extenso, September 11, 1952 (No. 1), p. 18; Wigny 


state them distinctly in its reports in a 
long-range context lest the trees obscure 
the forest. The Teitgen Report exhorts 
the Assembly in the following words: 


We all [in the Assembly] must be better 
aware of our fundamental role, we must 
understand that the daily action of the 
High Authority raises vital alternatives 
of policy; dirigism or liberalism, speciali- 
zation or competition, economy of large 
or small units, emphasis on present or 
future, primacy of humanitarian or eco- 


nomic considerations. The control of 


our Assembly must be placed principally 
on the very high level of essential 


choices.” 


When policy issues were presented, it 
became necessary for the political groups 
in the Assembly to develop their policy 
positions, also no easy matter in the ab- 
sence of experience and _ specialized 
knowledge.” 

Another obvious prerequisite of con- 
trol was the assurance that policy deci- 
sions would be communicated to the 
Assembly before they were put into ef- 
fect.” When in 1955 the High Author- 
ity reduced the Community levy after 
consultation with the Council, but with- 
out informing the Assembly, the latter 
reacted in what has been described as 
“a memorable incident”. The criticism 
of the High Authority was fed by the 
concern that, in seeking the consent from 
the Council where none was required 
under the Treaty, the Authority im- 
paired its own supranational position to 
the detriment of the Community con- 


II, footnote 1 supra, p. 12-13; cf. also the Assembly's 
resolution on the first report of the High Authority 
in 2 Journal Officiel de la Communauté Européenne 
du Charbon et de Il’Acier, July 21, 1953 (No. 10), 
Pp. 156-157. 

59 See excerpts of the speech by High Authority 
President Monnet of June 23, 1953, in Wigny II, foot- 
note I supra, p. 37. 
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cept.” As a result, before reducing the 
levy further in 1957, the Authority 
thought it wise to consult a joint session 
of the Assembly committees concerned 
with the matter. The pattern seems to 
be developing, in conformity with a 
formal request by the Common Assem- 
bly,” for the Presidents of the High 
Authority and of the Commissions to 
present statements of general policy to 
the Assembly upon assuming their of- 
ices.” 

Independent sources of information 
and of expert advice are indispensable 
conditions of control. The hearings be- 
fore the committees offer one such 
source. In addition, the Assembly Rules 
provide for missions of study and in- 
quiry of its members. Committees at 


‘ . 63 
times employ independent experts. 


When the High Authority sought to 
withhold information from the Assem- 
bly on the ground that this would con- 


stitute a disclosure of “le secret profes- 
sionel” prohibited by the Treaty, the As- 
sembly balked.” However, it is not clear 
to what extent, if at all, the High Au- 
thority modified its practice. Similarly, 
when the Consultative Committee of the 
Coal and Steel Community demanded 
from the Authority that it withhold the 


© Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de |'Acier, 
Un témoignage sur la Communauté des Six, P. Wigny, 
rapporteur (hereinafter cited as Wigny I), 1957, P- 
48-49; Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 38. 

*1 Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 41. 

®2 Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 34; see speech by 
the third President of the High Authority and the 
introduction thereto by the President of the Assembly, 
Débats de l’ Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu in 
extenso, March 1958 (No. 35), p. 240-245; speech by 
the President of the EEC Commission before the 
Assembly, March 20, 1958, separate publication by the 
Publications Department of the European Communities, 
2033/5/58/5, and the speech by the President of the 
Euratom Commission of June 23, 1958, publication 
2058/5/58/6. 

63 Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 49. 

61 [bid., p. 45; cf. Art. 47 ECSC Treaty; cf. As- 
semblée Parlementaire Européenne, L’application du 
Traité instituant la C.E.C.A. au cours de la période 
Luxembourg, April 1958, p. 269; As- 


transitoire, 
Révision du Traité instituant la 


semblée Commune, 
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Committee’s internal records from the 
Assembly, the Assembly objected. The 
High Authority agreed to forward the 
Committee’s reports to the Assembly.” 

Under the three Treaties, the members 
of the High Authority and of the Com- 
missions have the right to attend “all 
meetings” of the Assembly and to “be 
heard”,” but the Assembly has felt free 
to make their attendance at the meetings 
of the committees conditional upon an 
invitation.” The Assembly has made it 
clear that only the members of the “ex- 
ecutive” and not their staffs have the 
right to speak.” Correspondingly, the 
members of the Authority and of the 
Commissions have the obligation under 
the Treaties to reply orally or in writing 
to questions put to them either by the 
Assembly or by its members.” Members 
of the “executive” most directly con- 
cerned with the question on the agenda 
have been invariably in attendance at 
Strasbourg. Ample use has been made 
of the question-and-answer provisions as 
a means of obtaining information and 
asserting control. 

In the absence of any specific provi- 
sions in the Treaties, the Assembly de- 
veloped its own legal forms of action: 
“avis”, “consultation”, and resolution.” 


Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, 
Doc. No. 17, February 1958 (Kreyssig Report), par. 
45s P. 2%. 

% Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 44. The As- 
sembly’s demand expressed in Point II(A) of its reso- 
lution of December 2, 1954, 3 Journal Officiel de la 
Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, 
December 11, 1954 (No. 22), p. 532, to have its 
observers admitted to certain sessions of the Consulta- 
tive Committee was apparently ignored. 

% Art. 23, ECSC Treaty; Art. 140, 
Art. r1o, Euratom Treaty. 

®7 Art. 38(2), Rules of Procedure, Journal Offciel, 
July 26, 1958, p. 229/58; cf. also Kauvenbergh Report, 
footnote 7 supra, par. 13, p. 14-14. 

6 Art. 29(4), Rules of Procedure, Journal Offciel, 
July 26, 1958, p. 226/58. 

® Art. 23, ECSC Treaty; 
Art. 110, Euratom Treaty. 

7 Arts. 23 and 26, Rules of Procedure, 
Officiel, July 26, 1958, p. 224/58, 225/58. 


EEC Treaty; 


Art. 140, EEC Treaty; 


Journal 
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The resolution has become the “classic 
conclusion” of the debate on the general 
reports and the common form of the 
Assembly’s “dialogue” with the Author- 
ity and the Commissions. Particularly 
in the earlier years, these resolutions in 
their vagueness recalled some of the reso- 
lutions of the UN General Assembly. 
This was due partly at least to the above- 
mentioned difficulty in developing policy 
issues and positions. Partly, of course, 
it was due to the strong effort at com- 
promising conflicting views. It seems ac- 
cepted today that the Assembly has es- 
tablished its right in a resolution to 
“invite” the Commissions to make pro- 
posals to the Councils—a form of “initia- 
tive” not provided for in the Treaties.” 
In such matters as social affairs, price 
policies, and anti-trust enforcement, 
sharp criticism of the Authority was 
heard in the Common Assembly. The 
new Assembly already has demanded a 
clear statement of the social policy by the 
common market Commission.” In Jan- 
uary 1959, the Assembly engaged in a 
debate over the deadlocked negotiations 
on the form in which the United King- 
dom and other states were to be asso- 
ciated with the Community. Dr. Hall- 
stein, President of the common market 
Commission, explained the position of 
the Commission in favor of an economic 
“association”, while Mr. Erhard, the Ger- 
man Minister and President of the Coun- 
cil, speaking only for himself, was not 
prepared, in view of the recent steps 
toward convertibility of European cur- 
rencies, to exclude a solution based on 


71 Art. 26, Rules of Procedure, Journal Officiel, July 
26, 1958, p. 225/58; Kauvenbergh Report, footnote 7 
supra, pat. 22, p. 23 at p. 24. 

72 Cf. Resolution of January 15, 1959, Journal Of- 
ficiel, February 9, 1959, p. 167/59-169/59. 

73 Resolution of January 13, 1959, Journal Offciel, 
February 9, 1959, p. 159/59. 

™ Pober Report, footnote 30 supra, par. 31, p. 26. 

% Ibid., pat. 13, Pp. 14-15. 

76 Art. 140, EEC Treaty; Art. 110, Euratom Treaty. 


the traditional free trade area concept 
favored by the United Kingdom. The 
Assembly approved unanimously the 
stand of the Commission,” which also 
received support of the six governments, 
including the German government. The 
crucial negotiations have not been con- 
ducted by the Commission (as many 
would have wished), but under the con- 
trol of the Ministers within the Organi- 
zation for European Economic Coopera- 
tion. The effect of the stand of the 
Assembly cannot be readily assessed. 
Thus far the prodding and criticism 
in the Assembly have never matured into 
a motion of censure which, if adopted by 
a two-thirds majority, would force the 
resignation of the “executive”. The sug- 
gestion has been advanced, however, that 
the “executive”, like a national govern- 
ment in a similar situation, should be 
prepared to resign voluntarily and with- 
out formal action in the face of a mani- 
fest lack of confidence in the Assembly.” 


The Assembly and the Councils of 
Ministers 


As indicated earlier, the legal basis for 
the development of a relationship be- 
tween the Assembly and the Councils is 
very narrow indeed.” The first problem 
for the Assembly was one of communi- 
cation with the Councils. The Treaties 
provide that the Councils “shall be 
heard” by the Assembly, the Rome 
Treaties adding that this hearing was to 
be “under the conditions which the 
Council shall lay down in its rules of 
Obviously, it was impor- 


procedure”. 


Does a member of the Council have the right to be 
heard ‘‘at any time’’? The German version of Art. 
29(4) of the Rules of Procedure includes the word 
“‘jederzeit’’ while the French version only states ‘‘sur 
leur demande’’. Cf. CRE, footnote 7 supra, 7, p. 
42-45. The additional German word being super- 
fluous, members of the Council may speak ‘‘upon 
demand’’ which is tantamount to ‘“‘at any time’’. 
Kauvenbergh, ibid., p. 42. 
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tant to have the Ministers attend. On 
the other hand, the Assembly took the 
position that the Ministers, like the 
“executive”, may attend the meetings of 
the committees upon invitation only. 
The Ministers objected, but the Assem- 
bly stood firm and the Ministers ac- 
quiesced.” 

In 1954, a standing committee asked 
the Council to appear in a body before 
it. The Council refused but it received 
a delegation of the committee at its usual 
meeting place.” In the same year, a 
Minister took the floor in the Assembly. 
In December of that year, the Assembly 
adopted a resolution calling for closer 
collaboration between it and the Council 
and asking the Council for more infor- 
mation regarding its policies.” Sugges- 
tions were made—but not accepted by 
the Council—that the Council report an- 
nually on its activities, meet with the 
Bureau of the Assembly, and take part 
, e 
in the work of the committees.” In 1956, 
the Council appeared in full on the As- 
sembly floor for the first time.” At that 
time, its President agreed to submit to 
the Council the wish of the Assembly 
that the “comptes rendus” of the delibera- 
tions of the Council as well as reasons 
for its decisions be published in the Of- 
ficial Journal.” However, the Council 
apparently did not oblige. In 1957, the 

™ Communauté Européenne du Charbon et de |'Acier, 
Réglement de |’ Assemblée Commune, edition of March 
1956, Art. 38(2); Art. 38(2), Rules of Procedure, 
Journal Officiel, July 26, 1958, p. 229/58; Lyon, 
op. ci., tootnote 31 supra, p. 51. 

% Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 52; Wigny I, 
footnote 60 supra, Pp. 41. 

7 See Point III of the Resolution of December 2, 
1954, 3 Journal Officiel de la Communauté Européenne 
du Charbon et de l'’Acier, December 11, 1954 (No. 
22), p. $32; Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. §2. 

% Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. §2. 

81 Wigny I, footnote 60 supra, p. 41. 

82 Débats de I’ Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu 
in extenso, October 1956 (No. 13), p. 578-579; see 
also, Assemblée Commune, Rapport fait au nom de la 
Commission du Marché Commun sur la coopération de 


la Haute Autorité et des Gouvernements des Etats 
membres d'aprés de quatriéme Rapport général sur 


entire Council participated in the As- 
sembly session in Rome. In what was 
described as “a happy contact” with a 
“somewhat embarrassed procedure”, each 
Minister made a formal statement. One 
of them confirmed the unfortunate fact 
of insufficient communication between 
the Assembly and the Council.” As re- 
cently as in the January 1959 debate con- 
cerning the energy policy, a Belgian 
representative complained on the floor: 
“ ... There are, in Europe, 100 or 120 
ministers, and there should not be one 
who would come here today to follow 
this important debate? . . . I propose, . 
that the three group Presidents consider 
whether they would not wish to ask 
the Assembly for a vote expressing 
our regret at the situation we find to- 
day y984 

In its Rules of Procedure, the Assem- 
bly asserted its right to address resolu- 
tions to the Councils and passed some 
such resolutions with varying response 
from the Ministers.” The three Treaties 
do not authorize addressing questions to 
the Councils. The Committee on Proce- 
dure of the Common Assembly ruled in 
1955 that a written question submitted 
by a representative could not be trans- 
mitted to the Council,” but when it 
came to drafting the Rules of Procedure 
for the new Assembly, the argument was 
Vactivité de la Communauté, Doc. No. 20, June 1956, 
par M. Sabass, rapporteur, par. 5, p. 12-13; cf. Wigny 
I, footnote 60 supra, p. 41-42. 

83 Statement by Minister Rey, session of November 
8, 1957, reproduced in Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, 
p. 36. 

54 Speech by M. Duvieusart, Assemblée Parlementaire 
Européenne, Débats, Compte Rendu in extenso, 1959 
(No. 2), édition provisoire, January 9, 1959, p. 58-59. 
Author’s translation. 

85 Art. 26, Rules of Procedure, Journal Officiel, July 
26, 1958, p. 225/58. There was a similar provision 
in Art. 26 of the Rules of Procedure of the Common 
Assembly, op. cit., footnote 77 supra. Cf. Lyon, 
op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 52. 

86 Decision of May 12, 1955, Kauvenbergh Report, 
footnote 7 supra, pat. 23, p. 29. In the Common 


Assembly, resolutions addressed to the Council in a 
sense provided a substitute procedure. 
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advanced in the drafting committee that 
since the decision-making process under 
the new Treaties had shifted to the 
Councils, the Assembly must have the 
formal right, first, to address questions 
to the Councils, and secondly, by way 
of “a sanction”, to adopt a motion dis- 
approving the Councils’ policies—an idea 
taken from the Charter of the Western 
European Union.“ The argument pre- 
vailed on the first count, but the com- 
mittee decided not to pursue the motion 
of disapproval “at the moment”.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Rules were adjusted to 
assert the right of addressing oral or 
written questions to all three Councils” 
not only for the Assembly itself, but for 
the individual representatives as well. 
The Assembly agreed, however, that the 
Councils do not have a legal obligation 
to respond. “We are convinced,” said 
Mr. Derringer, speaking for the Chris- 
tian Democratic group, “that independ- 
ently of the letter of the Treaties, the 
Council will answer these questions”.” 
Nevertheless, an interesting provision 
was included in the rules to the effect 
that if the Council should fail to respond 
within two months to a question put to 
it, the question would be published in 
the Official Journal of the Communi- 
ties.” In fact, the Councils have already 
answered in writing several questions 
directed to them by representatives. The 
questions and the answers have been 
published in the Journal” so that the 
Rule may now be considered accepted 
practice. 

81 Kauvenbergh Report, footnote 7 supra, par. 22, 
Pp. 27-28; speech by Mr. van Kauvenbergh, CRE, foot- 
note 7 supra, 7, Pp. 12. 

Ibid. 

89 Arts. 25 and 41, Rules of Procedure, Journal 
Officiel, July 26, 1958, p. 225/58 and 230/58-231/58. 
ae footnote 7 s#pra, 7, Pp. 20. Author's trans- 


Art. 41(4), Rules of Procedure, Journal Offciel, 
July 26, 1958, p. 231/58. 
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In at least one instance a Minister 
chose to appeal on the floor of the As- 
sembly for support against his own col- 
leagues in the Council. It is not clear 
whether the Assembly debate in fact 
.had any impact on the stand of the other 
Ministers in the Council.” 

As mentioned above, the Rome 
Treaties in numerous instances require 
the Councils, acting upon proposals by 
the Commissions, to consult the Assem- 
bly before making their decisions. The 
Assembly committee which prepared the 
new rules of procedure noted that it 
would better suit the parliamentary con- 
cepts if the Commissions themselves 
consulted the Assembly before they 
made their proposals to the Councils. 
This would enable the Assembly to ex- 
press its view at the outset of the deci- 
sion-making process, although it could 
obviously not deprive the Councils of 
their independent right to consult the 
Assembly on their own. A joint Assem- 
bly-Commission position, worked out 
before the Council came into the picture, 
would have “unquestionable weight” in 
the eyes of the Council.” Dr. Hallstein, 
speaking on behalf of the Commission 
of the European Economic Community, 
supported this procedure for consultation 
and suggested that the rule be made 
more specific to this effect. Curiously 
enough—impressed perhaps by the letter 
of the Treaties seemingly requiring con- 
sultation by the Councils themselves— 
the Assembly did not follow Dr. Hall- 
stein’s suggestion, although the possibil- 

% Cf. Journal Officiel, December 6, 1958, p. 520/58; 
Journal Officiel, February 26, 1959, p. 258/59-259/59. 


% Minister Rey in Débats de I’ Assemblée Commune, 


Compte Rendu in extenso, October 1956 (No. 13), 
p. 401-404; Wigny I, footnote 60 supra, p. 41. 
% Kauvenbergh Repert, footnote 7 supra, par. 22, 


Pp. 24. 
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ity of direct Assembly-Commission con- 
sultation remains envisaged in the final 
text of the rule.” 

An occasion for practical application 
of this procedure arose recently when the 
Euratom Commission proposed to the 
Council a draft directive on basic stand- 
ards for protection against ionizing radia- 
tion. The proposal worked out by the 
Commission in consultation with mem- 
ber governments was passed by the Com- 
mission to the Council and to the As- 
sembly simultaneously, apparently in 
order to avoid delay. After receiving 
the opinion of the economic and social 
committee and exchanging views with 
the government representatives, the 
Commission modified the proposal in a 
manner which would have loosened 
somewhat the safety measures. The 


Assembly refused to accept the modifica- 
tion.” The Commission, obviously hav- 
ing in mind the position of the govern- 


ments which demanded the modification, 
submitted the modified draft to the 
Council which adopted it unanimously. 
It was reported that the Commission, in 
an effort to placate the Assembly, as- 
sured it that its suggestions would be 
taken into consideration in the imple- 
mentation of the directive.” This raises 
the interesting question as to the extent 
to which the “executive” will be willing 
and able to defend the Assembly’s views 
before the Councils. The Councils of 
course have the last word. 


® Speech by President Hallstein, CRE, footnote 7 
supra, 7, p. 21-23. Art. 23, Rules of Procedure, 
Journal Officiel, July 26, 1958, p. 224/58. 

% See Press Bulletin Europe, No. 288, item 1424, 
December 10, 1958; No. 280, item 1431, December 
11, 1958. See the Assembly’s answer to the consulta- 
tion by the Council in Journal Officiel, January 5, 
1959, Pp. 13/59. 

* Press Bulletin Europe, No. 298, item 
December 22, 1958. 

*%M. Pleven, French liberal and President of the 
Liberal group in the Assembly, joined in this criticism. 
CRE, footnote 7 supra, 6, Pp. 213. 

” For the Resolution adopting the voting procedure, 


1490(1), 


To what extent will the Councils feel 
impelled to consult with the Assembly 
when legally they are not required to do 
so? The member governments have re- 
served for themselves the right to choose 
the seat of the institutions of the Com- 
munities. Nevertheless, in 1958 the Coun- 
cils asked the Assembly for an opinion on 
the location of the seat. An impasse had 
been reached on this question charged 
with political implications, and this move 
appeared to open an avenue for gaining 
time. There was some concern lest the 
Ministers ignore the Assembly’s opinion, 
and criticism was voiced on the floor of 
the alleged desire of the French govern- 
ment to postpone the final decision.” 
Over Socialist opposition the Assembly 
first delayed its advice and then adopted 
a voting procedure which was at least in 
part responsible for the inconclusive out- 
come of the vote.” The Assembly's ad- 
vice has not been followed by the Min- 
isters thus far and this important issue 
remains unsettled. 

The Assembly has sought to extend its 
influence in the field of Community for- 
eign relations. When the Coal and Steel 
Community concluded an agreement of 
association with the United Kingdom, 
the Assembly sought to assert a measure 
of control over the Council of Associa- 
tion through a joint committee to be 
drawn from the Assembly and the Brit- 
ish Parliament. This idea did not prove 


see Journal Officiel, July 26, 1958, p. 210/58-211/58; 
for the voting on the amendments to the resolution, 
see thid., p. 209/58-210/58; the result of the second 
and final ballot was quite inconclusive with Brussels 
leading with 170 points, followed by Strasbourg (161 
points), Milan (155), Nice (153), and Luxembourg 
(99). The first three choices were to be communi- 
cated to the Council. Jbid., p. 234/58. In its Janu- 
ary 1959 session, the Assembly again urged the mem- 
ber governments to reach a decision on the question 
of the seat of the institutions. Resolution of January 
15, 1959, Journal Officiel, February 9, 1959, p. 
162/59. 
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acceptable.” The Euratom Treaty au- 
thorizes the Commission, under direc- 
tive from the Council, to negotiate agree- 
ments with third countries on behalf of 
Euratom. Nothing is said about con- 
sulting the Assembly.” In an obvious 
effort to establish a precedent for a ratifi- 
cation procedure of sorts, the Presidents 
of the three political groups, in June of 
1958, proposed on the floor a resolution 
in which the Assembly would “express 
its desire” to be given the complete texts 
of the all-important agreement between 
the United States government and the 
Euratom Commission. While this reso- 
lution was being printed, the Assembly 
Secretariat placed copies of these texts 
before each representative. Mr. Lapie, 


the Socialist group President, announced 
that the three Presidents were satisfied 
with the communication of the texts, 
“take note thereof” (“en prennent acte”), 
and consequently withdraw the proposed 


resolution.” The Assembly then pro- 
ceeded immediately to approve another 
resolution of the same authorship ex- 
pressing its satisfaction at the conclusion 
of the agreement and asking that the 
resolution be at once transmitted to the 
United States Congress.” An observer 
of the proceedings was struck by the fact 
that the release of the Euratom Agree- 
ment—an event of uncommon signifi- 
cance—was allowed to take place the 
same day on which the final vote on the 
seat of the Communities occurred which 
was also an event of great publicity 
value. This would appear to confirm 
the view that the Assembly thus far has 

1 Wigny I, footnote 60 supra, p. 38; the Assem- 
bly also asserted a jus commundicandi, a right to have 
relations with international institutions such as the 
International Labor Organization, the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs and Trade, the Organization for Euro- 
pean Economic Cooperation, and the Assembly of the 


Brussels Treaty Organization. Teitgen Report, foot- 
note 23 supra, par. 11(b), p. 14. 


not been able to arrange its work so as 
to make full use of its opportunities to 
develop public opinion through pub- 
licity. 

What is the legal nature of the “opin- 
ion” or “consultation”? In_ specified 
instances it must be obtained by the 
Council from the Assembly under the 
penalty of annulment by the Commu- 
nity Court.” It differs from the “advice 
and consent” given by the United States 
Senate to a treaty or to an executive ap- 
pointment in that it has no binding 
force. It differs also from a recommen- 
dation of the UN Security Council on 
the admission of a state to membership 
in the UN because no state can be ad- 
mitted by the UN General Assembly 
without a favorable Security Council 
recommendation.” Will the Assembly 
succeed in making its “advice” or “con- 
sultation” binding in fact if not in law? 
A commentator, who has since become a 
judge of the Community Court, made 
the following serenely confident observa- 
tion: 

. . . The fact that the vote of the As- 

sembly is not binding does not seem to 

reduce this vote to the status of a simple 
advisory opinion. In fact, because of the 
publicity of the debate, the very com- 
position of the Assembly, the essentially 
political nature of the vote and of the 
interventions, one cannot disregard the 
importance and the at least morally bind- 
ing form of this vote and the weight 
which it will be given in the deliberations 
of the Council; this is all the more true 
since the members of the Council are at 


™1 Art. ror, Euratom Treaty. Cf., however, Art. 
206, Euratom Treaty and Art. 238, EEC Treaty. 

102 CRE, footnote 7 supra, 7, p. 78. 

103 [bid., p. 77, 80. 

41 Cf. Art. 173, 
Treaty. 

105 Art. 4 of the UN Charter; Advisory Opinion of 
the International Court of Justice, 1.C.J. Reports 1950, 


P. 47-34. 


EEC Treaty; Art. 146, Euratom 
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the same time members of governments 
which answer to the parliaments whose 
members sit in the Assembly ... ™ 


If this is an expression of an objective, 
one may readily agree. If this is a pre- 
diction of things to come tomorrow, it 
cannot be supported on the basis of past 
experience.” 

It is not quite accurate to say that in 
the fegal sense “the Councils can do no 
wrong” in relation to the Assembly. 
Under the Rome Treaties, the Assembly 
has the right to file a complaint in the 
Community Court against the Councils 
(and for that matter also against the 
Commissions) if they fail to act where 
such failure constitutes a violation of the 
Treaty.” It is quite impossible to esti- 
mate the practical value of this provision 
at this early date. Suffice it to say that 
the Court in Luxembourg has not 
shown any tendency to assert vigorous 
policy control over the Community such 
as one encounters in the opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 


The Control of the Purse 

The Coal and Steel Community 
Treaty gave the Assembly the power to 
draw up an estimate of its own expendi- 
tures and to participate through its Presi- 
dent in the adoption of the over-all 


6 Catalano, La Comunita Economica Europea e 
l’Euratom, Milan, 1958, p. 22. Author’s translation. 
Cf. Soulé, ‘‘Comparaison entre les dispositions institu- 
tionelles du Traité C.E.C.A. et du Traité C.E.E.,”’ 
Revue du Marché Commun, April 
p. 101. 

mm Wigny I, footnote 60 supra, p. 115. Little prog- 
ress has been made toward putting into effect the 
concrete suggestions for collaborations between the 
Council and the Assembly offered in the interesting 
Poher and Teitgen Reports. Poher Report, footnote 30 
supra, pat. 41, p. 29-30; Teitgen Report, footnote 23 
supra, pats. 4-19, p. 11-17; cf. also Resolution of 
December 2, 1954, 3 Journal Officiel de la Com- 
munauté Européenne du Charbon et de I’ Acier, Decem- 
ber 11, 1954 (No. 22), Pp. 532-533. 

108 Art. 175, EEC Treaty; Art. 148, Euratom Treaty. 

™ Art. 78, ECSC Treaty; Rossignol, ‘‘Les finances 
de la C.E.C.A. et le développement financier des 
institutions européennes’’, 70 Revue du Droit Public 


1958, Pp. 95 at 
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budget by the Committee of the Presi- 
dents of the four Community institu- 
tions.” But in March 1953, the Assem- 
bly had already requested the High Au- 
thority to submit to it the budget esti- 
mates for ail institutions for discussion;”” 
it repeated this request in 1954. By 
1956, the Assembly’s Auditing and Ad- 
ministrative Committee had the full co- 
operation of the Committee of the Four 
Presidents,” and in April 1958 the Com- 
munity budget was made part of the 
High Authority’s Sixth Annual Report 
to the Assembly. Thus the Assembly 
had established the basis for an effective 
control over the budget of the Coal and 
Steel Community. 

The common market and Euratom at 
present have no independent sources of 
revenue, such as the High Authority’s 
power to impose a tax-like levy on coal 
and steel production. The expenditures 
are financed from contributions of the 
member states and perhaps for that rea- 
son the budget is determined by the 
Councils of Ministers. The Rome 
Treaties, however, expressly grant the 
Assembly the right to be consulted and 
to propose modifications.” The Assem- 
bly has shown that it intends to exercise 
this function vigorously. When the 
Commissions submitted their draft budg- 
et de la Science Politique en France et a l'Etranger, 
1954, P. 986-1023, at p. 991, 994, 995. 

10 Assemblée Commune, Rapport fait au nom de la 
Commission de la Comptabilité et de l' Administration 
de la Communauté et de I’ Assemblée Commune... 
par M. Vermeylen, Doc. No. 1, March 1953, p. 12; 
Resolution of March 11, 1953 in Débats de l' Assem- 
blée Commune, Compte Rendu in extenso, May 1953 
(No. 2), p. 16. 

111 Assemblée Commune, Rapport fait au nom de la 
Commission de la Comptabilité et de I’ Administration 
de la Communauté et de I’ Assemblée Commune .. . 
par M. Kreyssig, Doc. No. 1, November 1954, pars. 
11-14, p. 12. See Resolution of December 2, 1954, 
in Débats de l’Assemblée Commune, Compte Rendu 
in extenso, January 1955 (No. 7), p. 119. 

112 See Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, p. 398. 


133 Art. 203(3), EEC Treaty; Art. 177(3), Euratom 
Treaty. 
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ets for 1959 to the Councils, the Ministers 
held them excessive. They appointed a 
special committee of national experts to 
review the budget with a view to reduc- 
tion. No such committee was envisaged 
in the Treaties. Moreover, the draft 
budgets were not brought before the As- 
sembly within the time limits set by the 
Treaties. This is reported to have caused 
an outcry of criticism and alarm in and 
outside the Assembly.’ The President 
of the Council of Ministers appeared in 
person on the floor offering profuse apol- 
ogies for the delay and minimizing the 
importance of the special committee.” 
Nevertheless, the Assembly in an angry 
mood adopted a resolution of 27 para- 
graphs bristling with criticisms of the 
Councils: “ . . . the European Commis- 
sions and the Councils (sic) alone are 
responsible before the Assembly .. . ” 
which “cannot accept the introduction of 
a Committee of national experts—not 
provided for by the Treaties....” The 
Assembly “warns against the exagger- 
ated expansion of the staffs of the Coun- 
cils.. ..” When the reduced budgets 
were resubmitted, the Assembly went so 
far as to vote a symbolic reduction of 
one franc in the budgets of the Councils 
in protest against the size of these staffs 
which in its view would hinder the func- 
tioning of the “executives”. Moreover, 
the Assembly voted to add a substantial 
amount to be expended on its own rela- 
tion with the Councils, thus dramatizing 
its dissatisfaction with the state of these 

144 Particularly strong criticism was expressed by 
Rep. Kreyssig speaking for the Socialist group. As- 
semblée Parlementaire Européenne, Débats, Compte 
Rendu in extenso, édition provisoire, December 16, 
1958 (No. 16), p. 203-209. See also statements by 
Rep. Janssen (Christian Democrat), tbid., p. 192-197, 
at p. 195; and by Euratom Commissioners Sassen and 
Krekeler, Press Bulletin Europe, No. 260, item 1247, 
November 7, 1958. 

15 Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne, Débats, 


Compte Rendu in extenso, édition provisoire, Decem- 
ber 16, 1958 (No. 16), p. 197-201, 220-226, 


relations.” Without overestimating the 
seriousness of the episode one must con- 
clude that it did not mark the happiest 
beginning of the relationship with the 
Ministers. 


The Assembly and the Governments of 
the Member States 

Since the “executive” and the Councils 
are organs of the Communities, it is 
possible to speak in terms of their re- 
sponsibility to the Assembly. The rela- 
tionship of the Assembly to the govern- 
ments of the member states is of a some- 
what different nature. The United States 
Congress has the power in the areas de- 
fined by the Constitution to lay down 
policy binding upon the states of the 
Union. The decision-making organs of 
the Communities, but not the Assembly, 
may also lay down policy within the 
areas defined by the Treaties with bind- 
ing effect upon the member states. But 
the areas of Community responsibilities 
and the corresponding obligations of the 
member states, particularly under the 
common market Treaty, are framed in 
terms of broad principles. During the 
crucial initial period, unanimous agree- 
ment by the governments represented in 
the Councils will be required in most 
instances before these principles receive 
practical application.” Weighted voting 
or simple majority formulae apply in the 
Councils in most instances after the ini- 
tial period only. Thus, it is safe to say 
that despite the “supranational” or quasi- 

116 Resolution of December 17, 1958, Journal Offciel, 
January 5, 1959, p. 15/59-17/59. Author's transla- 
tion. On February 3, 1959, the Councils approved the 
budget estimates for 1959. Press Bulletin Europe, 
No. 329, item 1725, February 3, 1959; No. 330, item 
1734, February 4, 1959; No. 384, Supplement, April 
II, 1959. 


117 The EEC Treaty provides for a transitional period 
of 12-15 years. Art. 8, EEC Treaty. 
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federal features the success of the Com- 
munities and the direction of their poli- 
cies will still depend in large measure 
upon the attitudes of the national gov- 
ernments. The extent to which the As- 
sembly, devoid of any legal powers over 
the governments, will be able to influ- 
ence their attitudes may be of some im- 
portance.” 

As early as 1954, despite the absence 
of any specific grant of authority in the 
Treaty, the Teitgen Report asserted 
broad authority on the part of the Com- 
mon Assembly to discuss policies of 
member states which could impair not 
only the life of the Community, but 
European integration generally; the As- 
sembly has the right “to draw the atten- 
tion of member states after a debate, by 
appropriate resolutions” to such harmful 
policies.” 

Basing itself on the general Treaty 
provisions in which the members under- 
took to take “general and_ particular 
measures” to ensure the execution of de- 
cisions by the Community organs and 
generally to assist the Community,” the 
Common Assembly claimed the right 
for itself, its committees, and its Secre- 
tariat to receive the necessary informa- 
tion from national administrations. 

Serious concern has been expressed in 
the Assembly over the activities of the 
Committee of the Permanent Represent- 
atives, officials of high diplomatic rank 
whom the six governments have accred- 
ited to the Communities. This commit- 
tee has assumed the task of preparing 
the meetings of the Councils.” There 
was the obvious danger, some felt, that 

8 Cf. Reuter, ‘‘Les institutions de la Communauté 


a l'épreuve,"’ 17 Droit Social, 1954, p. 518-523, at 
523. 

119 Teitgen Report, footnote 24 supra, par. 19, p. 17. 
Author’s translation. 

120 Art. 86, ECSC Treaty. 

121 The establishment of such a committee is envis- 


on the one hand this committee of more 
or less instructed national officials meet- 
ing on a permanent basis would in fact 
take over the decision-making powers of 
the Ministers; and secondly, that this 
committee would gradually take over 
the executive-administrative tasks en- 
trusted by the Treaties to the Commis- 
sions. Responding to a question in the 
Assembly, Dr. Hallstein denied the ex- 
istence of such danger.” But the As- 
sembly, in its resolution on the budget 
mentioned earlier, warned against an 
undue increase in the staffs of the per- 
manent representatives. It is safe to 
say that this is not the end of the story. 

The six governments reserved to them- 
selves the important prerogative of ap- 
pointing the “executive” without any 
role being envisaged for the Assembly. 
Yet after Jean Monnet, the first Presi- 
dent of the High Authority, had re- 
signed, the Common Assembly adopted 
a resolution expressing its wish (“voeu”) 
that the governments hold an “exchange 
of views” on the successor with the As- 
sembly President. Formally, this resolu- 
tion appears to have been ignored by the 
governments and the Council. But the 
President of the Assembly, Signor Pella, 
toured the capitals seeking to impress 
the governments with the need of select- 
ing a person with a “pro-European” rec- 
ord. Again, in 1957, the Assembly sought 
to pass upon the effect of the resignation 
and provisional functioning of promi- 
nent members of the High Authority, 
matters clearly within the purview of the 
governments. But a real voice of the 
Assembly in the important process of the 
aged by Art. 151, par. 2, EEC Treaty and Art. 121, 
par. 2, Euratom Treaty. 

122 Speeches by Rep. Van der Goes van Naters, 
CRE, footnote 7 supra, 8, p. 13-15, by the President 
of the High Authority, M. Finet, ibid., p. 27, and 


by Dr. Hallstein, shid., p. 30-32. 


123 See footnote 116 supra, pat. 17, p. 16/59. 
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designation of the “executive” has in no 
way been established as yet.™ 

Efforts of the Assembly toward influ- 
encing national governments via the 
Councils were described earlier. An- 
other avenue leads through the national 
parliaments, to which these governments 
are responsible. This avenue would seem 
particularly promising in view of the 
fact that the Assembly is composed of 
national parliamentarians. Yet thus far, 
the extent of influence of the Strasbourg 
representatives does not appear to have 
been significant. The debates in Stras- 
bourg and in the national parliaments 
are not coordinated. Apparently only 
the Netherlands Parliament has debated 
the Coal and Steel Community problems 
annually.” Not all of the Strasbourg 


delegations even report regularly to their 
national parliaments. The French dele- 
gation, however, is required to make 
such a report.” 


A 1955 report of the Common Assem- 
bly pointed out that if the representatives 
have “neglected somewhat” their na- 
tional parliaments, it was due to the con- 
centration of their effort on transforming 
the Assembly itself into a real parlia- 
mentary body. Three lines of action 
were suggested as a remedy. Firstly, in 
order to increase the interest of national 
parliaments, joint conferences should be 
held between the Bureaus, groups, and 
secretariats; the Assembly itself should 
meet in the capitals of the member states; 
an annual debate on the Community 
should be held in all six parliaments on 
the basis of a report to be prepared by 
the Committee of the Presidents of the 
groups of the Assembly. Secondly, an 


organized effort should be made to ob- 
14 Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 34; cf. Haas, 
op. cit., footnote 10 supra, p. 415-416. 
1% Haas, op. cit., footnote 10 supra, Pp. 407. 
126 Lyon, op. cit., footnote 31 supra, p. 55. 


tain the support of the national parlia- 
ments for the Community programs. 
Thirdly, when the “executive” reports 
that a resolution adopted by the Assem- 
bly has been ignored by the Council or 
the member governments, the represent- 
atives who supported the resolution in 
Strasbourg should take up the matter, 
in appropriate form, in their national 
parliaments.” It would be an easy mat- 
ter for the Strasbourg parliamentarians 
to raise Community problems in the 
form of bills, resolutions, oral and written 
questions, or interpellations. Some have 
done so.” Recently, a Netherlands dep- 
uty wanted to know from his govern- 
ment the reasons why the Netherlands 
member of the Council did not attend 
the Assembly debates.” The fact re- 
mains, however, that the Assembly and 
the parliamentarians have not come any- 
where near exhausting the possibilities 
of exerting influence through this chan- 
nel. 


V. Conclusion and Outlook 


In the long run, the basic concept of 
democracy is incompatible with a tech- 
nocracy which is not subject to certain 
controls by the people. The European 
Parliamentary Assembly seems to be the 
logical organ to provide such controls 
as the Communities become reality. 

This Assembly, building upon the 
provisions of the Treaties and precedents 
of the Common Assembly, has been re- 
markably successful in establishing prac- 
tices and procedures which ensure co- 
operation with the High Authority and 
the common market and Euratom Com- 
missions, and which provide a basis for 
a measure of control over these executive 


11 Poher Report, footnote 30 supra, parts. 65-70, Pp. 
39-41. 

28 Lyon, op. cit., 

12° Thid. 


footnote 31 supra, p. 5 
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bodies. On the whole these bodies appear 
to have willingly submitted to these pro- 
cedures and the public record abounds 
with professions of their desire to cooper- 
ate with the Assembly and to encourage 
its growth. It would be difficult, how- 
ever, to demonstrate at this juncture that 
the Assembly has already succeeded 
through these procedures in actually in- 
fluencing and controlling the activities 
of the “executives” in a significant way. 
The Assembly’s legal power to force the 
resignation of the “executives” and the 
general attitude of these bodies toward it 
hold out the promise of a growing im- 
pact of the Assembly upon the “execu- 
tives” in the future. This impact would 
no doubt increase if the Assembly is 
given some real role in the selection of 
the members of the “executives”. 

The Assembly has had a measure of 
success in developing techniques for 
bringing its views before the Councils of 
Ministers. However, the evidence of any 
real control or influence over the Min- 
isters appears non-existent at this time. 
The fact that each Minister is respon- 
sible to his national parliament as a 
member of his government seems to re- 
duce the need for his responsibility 
toward the European Assembly. A sug- 
gestion was made in the German Bunde- 
stag that a committee of its members 
should receive periodic reports from the 
German member of the Council of Min- 
isters.” The German statute approving 
the Rome Treaties requires the govern- 
ment to advise the Parliament before 
action is taken in the Councils affecting 

19 Schriftlicher Bericht des 3. Sonderausschusses, 
Gemeinsamer Markt/Euratom, uber den Entwurf eines 
Gesetzes zu den Vertrdgen vom 25. Marz 1957 zur 
Griindung der Europdischen Wirtschaftsgemeinschaft 
und der Europdischen Atomgemeinschaft . . . Druck- 
sache Nr. 3660, 1957, p. 16. 


1381 Art. 2, Bundesgesetzblatt, 1957, U, p. 753. 
182 This is quite possible particularly after the sec- 


German law.” It should be recalled, 
however, that in any case a national par- 
liament will have before it only its own 
Minister who may have been outvoted 
in the Community Council of Minis- 
ters.” Again, as the scheme of the 
Treaties becomes a reality, national par- 
liaments will be deprived to an impor- 
tant extent of the policy-making functions 
they now have in such matters as com- 
mercial policy, transportation, anti-trust, 
and foreign economic relations.” In 
fact, under this scheme most of the eco- 
nomic policy making would shift from 
national parliaments to Community or- 
gans working with national executives. 
In such circumstances, it would seem 
logical that the role of the European 
Assembly should be fully recognized not 
only because the Community interest 
might not necessarily coincide with the 
national interests reflected in the individ- 
ual parliaments, but also because, as a 
practical matter, the national parliaments 
will be much too remote from the 
policy-making processes in Brussels or 
Strasbourg or Luxembourg.” If the 
Councils maintain a close relationship 
with the Assembly and prove consist- 
ently responsive to its views, the bond of 
responsibility may develop organically. 
This development might be fostered 
when the member states decide that the 
common market and Euratom Commu- 
nities should be financed from their own 
resources (e.g., the revenue from the 
common customs tariff) rather than 
through contributions of the member 


states. If and when this modification, 


ond stage of the transitional period when in many 
cases only a ‘‘qualified majority vote’’ is required. 
See text following footnote 117. See France, Assem- 
blée Nationale, Rapport . . . par MM. Savary et July, 
footnote 46 supra, Annex F, p. 181—182. 

183 Arts. 113 and 114, 75, 85-87, EEC Treaty; Arts. 
101-103, 106, Euratom Treaty. 

134 Cf. Wigny II, footnote 1 supra, p. 73. 
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which is envisaged in the Rome Treaties, 
becomes reality, the member states might 
agree to increase the Assembly’s formal 
powers over the budget of the two Com- 
munities.” There is also the possibility 
of enhancing the legal status of the As- 
sembly “consultations” in relation to the 
Councils, 
* * * 

The problems facing the new Com- 
munities may be grouped into three 
categories. The first and foremost task 
is the development of forceful Commu- 
nity policies through the process of 
harmonization, coordination, and unifi- 
cation of national policies envisaged in 
the Treaties. Secondly, the relationship 
to other western European states will 
have to be determined. Finally, there 
is the problem of further progress toward 
European integration. The most im- 
mediate tasks for the Assembly will lie 
in the first two categories. As for the 
third category, the Assembly has played 
a role in the progressive development of 
European integration from the early 
days of the ad hoc Assembly which pro- 
duced the revolutionary but stillborn 
scheme of the European Political Com- 
munity. Unless the attitudes of the As- 
sembly change fundamentally, certain 
new pressures toward further integration 
may be expected. 

Suggestions have already been ad- 

135 Arts. 201, EEC Treaty and 173, Euratom Treaty 
provide for means whereby the financial contributions 
of the member states may be replaced by resources of 
the Communities themselves. However, the provisions 
do not expressly envisage a change of the role of the 
Assembly in the adoption of the budget. 

136 Art. 238, EEC Treaty; Art. 206, Euratom Treaty; 
Assemblée Parlementaire Européenne, Rapport fait au 
nom de la Commission des Affaires politiques et des 
questions institutionelles sur la coordination des trois 
Communautés Européennes . . . pat M. Janssens, 
rapporteur, Doc. No. 14, June 1958, par. 18, p. 22. 
See also speech by Rep. Van der Goes van Naters, 
CRE, footnote 7 supra, 8, p. 11-12. 


137 Press Bulletin Europe, No. 293, item 1457, 
December 16, 1958; the composition of the working 


vanced in the Assembly for a closer 
formal integration of the three Commu- 
nities which at present are by design es- 
sentially independent of each other. 
This, it is argued, could be accomplished 
without any Treaty revision under the 
provisions of the Rome Treaties empow- 
ering the Communities to enter into 
agreements of association with third 
countries, unions of states, or interna- 
tional organizations.” 

Again, the Assembly has already estab- 
lished a working party within its Com- 
mittee on Political Affairs and Institu- 
tional Questions to study the problem of 
direct elections of Assembly representa- 
tives by universal suffrage of the people 
of the six member states.” The three 
Treaties envisage such elections in due 
course.” It would obviously make sense 
to elect directly an Assembly which 
would be charged with drafting a fed- 
eral constitution. Because of the position 
of France, if not for other reasons also, 
this appears impossible at this juncture. 
Under the circumstances, one might 
question whether direct elections at this 
time would advance the interests of the 
Communities. The reservoir of support 
on which the European Assembly could 
draw today in the national parliaments 
through its own representatives would 
be eliminated. Is there enough articu- 
late and influential public opinion in 


party is given in Journal Officiel, February 9, 
Pp. 175/59. 

138 ‘‘The Assembly shall draw up proposals for elec- 
tions by direct universal suffrage in accordance with a 
uniform procedure in all Member States. The Council 

. by unanimous vote . . . shall recommend [the 
provisions} to Member States . . . '’ Art. 21, par. 3, 
ECSC Treaty, as amended by Art. 2(2) of the Con- 
vention relating to certain Institutions common to the 
European Communities; Art. 138(3), EEC Treaty; Art. 
108(3), Euratom Treaty. The requirement of a uniform 
procedure, not contained in the original version of 
Art. 21, ECSC Treaty, makes the speedy adoption of 
a scheme for direct elections more difficult. Spitaels, 
“Les Elections Directes Européennes,’’ 8 Les Cahiers de 
Bruges, No. 1, 1958, p. 23, at p. 26-27. 


1959, 
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western Europe to replace this loss and 
to make direct elections meaningful? 
Thus far, the Assembly has not been 
very successful in focusing public opin- 
ion on its problems. This may have 
been due in part at least to the technical 
and limited nature of the Coal and Steel 
Community; the wider impact of the 
new Communities on the economic life 


of individual Europeans and the more 
extensive publicity which the new Com- 
munities have received may bring about 
a change. But those who are for direct 
élections now claim that there will never 
be a mature European public opinion 
and true European parties unless the 
parties are required to organize them- 
selves for direct elections.” 


139 See statements by MM. Dehousse, Sabattini, Reynauld, Spaak, Teitgen, and Wigny reproduced in Spitaels, 


footnote 138 supra, at p. 23-24. 





THE FINANCES OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


J. Davin SincER 


In their first full year of operation, the 
United Nations and the specialized agen- 
cies spent under $25 million; ten years 
later, in 1956, their total regular budgets 
were almost $85 million. In that same 
year the Suez crisis led to the creation 
of the Emergency Force and the clearing 
of the Canal, adding about $25 million to 
the 1957-1958 expenditures. During the 
past three years 22 governments joined 
the Organization, adding much to its 
operating costs but little to its coffers. 
With the Middle East still in turmoil, 
and social upheaval dominating world 
politics, there is increasing agitation for 
both a permanent UN Force and a dras- 
tically expanded economic assistance pro- 
gram. As the Organization seeks to 
grapple with an ever-mounting range of 
responsibilities, with the consequent shift 
from reliance on voluntary programs to 
regular budgetary outlays, it is quite 
likely that the estimated expenditures of 
over $98 million for the Organization 
and the agencies in 1958 will be doubled 
within the next five years.’ 

The belated but growing interest in 
the financial aspects of the UN system 
J. Davin SinceR is Visiting Assistant Professor 
in the Department of Political Science, University 
of Michigan. 

1 The annual estimates and expenditures for the UN 
itself, the specialized agencies, and the several extra- 
budgetary (voluntary) programs may be found in the 
General Assembly Official Records, Supplement No. 5A, 
Information Annex II or III, for each year, tables 
A and P. 

2 From 1945 to 1955: Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, The Budget of the United Nations, 
New York, 1947; John Payne, ‘“‘Accounting and 
Auditing for the United Nations,’’ Journal of Ac- 
countancy, February 1947, Pp. 129-133; and Theodore 


Sumberg, ‘‘Financing International Institutions,’’ Social 
Research, 1946 (Vol. 13, No. 3), p. 276-306. The 


suggests some correlation between mone- 
tary outlay and scholarly concern. Where- 
as only three reports on research relative 
to the subject were published in the 
United States between 1945 and 1955, 
and not a single doctoral dissertation was 
listed for those years, the three succeed- 
ing years have witnessed at least two dis- 
sertations, several serious articles, and a 
well-reasoned chapter in a recent study 
on the UN. In addition, two full-length 
books dealing with the general problem 
should appear within the next year or 
so. Unfortunately, however, much of 
this current research lacks the advantage 
of comparison with the UN’s predeces- 
sor, and most of the analogies and prec- 
edents are drawn from national and 
local governmental budgeting. As useful 
as such reference may be, there are some 
significant distinctions between the budg- 
et process in a national or local govern- 
ment and a world organization of sover- 
eign states. Admittedly, there are a few 
treatments of the League’s finances avail- 
able, but these tend to be either brief 
descriptions inserted in the longer politi- 
cal studies of the organization, or scat- 


dissertations are: John A. Power, Financing the United 
Nations, Catholic University, still in progress; and 
J. David Singer, The United Nations Fiscal Process, 
New York University, 1955. Recent articles include: 
Gerard J. Mangone and Anand K. Srivastava, ‘‘Budg- 
eting for the United Nations,"’ International Organiza- 
tion, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 473-485; 
and J. David Singer, ‘‘The United Nations Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Questions,”’ 
Public Administration, Winter 1957, p. 395-410. Also: 
Mangone, Chamberlin, Backus, and Sheeline, ‘‘Budget 
and Revenues,’’ in Arthur M. Holcombe, ed., Strength- 
ening the United Nations, New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1957. Forthcoming are: Rowland Egger, 
International Budgets: Some Problems of Multilateral 
and Bilateral Program and Budgetary Coordination; 
and J. David Singer, Financing the United Nations. 
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tered reminiscences found in the mem- 
oirs of former League officials.” Thus 


there now seems to be a need for some 
sort of description and analysis of the 
League’s fiscal problems, and the intent 
of this article is to help to fill that need. 


I. The Locus of Fiscal Power 

From the political scientist’s point of 
view, a primary consideration in any 
study is that of the ubiquitous matter of 
power. In the case at hand the question 
might thus be asked: who controlled the 
purse-strings in the League of Nations? 
Naturally, the final word in any such 
organization would be with the separate 
and sovereign member states who footed 
the bill, but the application of that power 
can be critically modified by the proce- 
dures and institutions through which it 
is exercised, 


Council versus Assembly 


Unlike the UN Charter of a quarter 
century later, the League Covenant was 
almost completely silent on budgetary 
matters, including only the ill-starred 
clause of Article VI on apportionment 
of expenses and a casual reference in 
Article XXIV empowering the Council 
to “include as part of the expenses of the 
Secretariat the expenses of any bureau or 
commission which is placed under the 
direction of the League”. And of the 
several omissions, few were more telling 
than the failure to delineate the source of 
budgetary control; the lengthy struggle 


§ The most valuable are: A. Loveday, Reflections on 
International Administration, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 
1956; Egon Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International 
Secretariat: A Great Experiment in International Ad- 
ministration, Washington, Carnegie Endowment, 1945; 
Francis P. Walters, Administrative Problems of Inter- 
national Organization, London, Oxford University Press, 
1941; Walters, A History of the League of Nations, 
London, Oxford University Press, 1952; C. Howard- 
Ellis, The Origin, Structure, and Working of the 
League of Nations, London, George Allen and Unwin, 
1928; and Margaret E. Burton, The Assembly of the 


between Council and Assembly was the 
inevitable result of a somewhat cavalier 
attitude toward questions of a fiscal or 
administrative nature.’ 

At the very outset of the organization’s 
existence, and before the Assembly could 
hold its first meeting, the eight-member 
Council seized the budgetary initiative. 
At its May 1920 session, this smaller 
body took two significant fiscal decisions. 
First, it recognized that the Universal 
Postal Union (UPU) scale of apportion- 
ment embodied in the Covenant might 
not be feasible, and therefore requested 
the Brussels International Financial Con- 
ference to “consider the principles upon 
which the expenses of the League should 
be distributed among its Members”. Fur- 
thermore, in adopting its rules of proce- 
dure, the Council clearly assumed its 
own role in the budget process: 


Before the last quarter of each year, the 
Secretary-General will present a draft 
budget for the following year, for ap- 
proval by the Council. The Council will 
present, as soon as possible, the draft 
budget it has approved, together with 
its report, for final approval by the As- 
sembly. Should it be impossible to ob- 
tain in time the final approval of the 
budget by the Assembly, the Council may 
declare the budget it has passed appli- 
cable and effective from the beginning 
of the year, pending approval by the 
Assembly. This approval must be applied 


for as soon as circumstances permit.’ 


League of Nations, Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1941. 

4 When the Spanish delegation suggested that the 
Covenant ought to “‘specify what organ of the League 
shall determine the budget and approve the accounts’, 
David Hunter Miller noted that ‘‘the meeting was not 
particularly interesting, as it consisted simply of 
amendments proposed by neutrals’’. My Diary at the 
Conference of Paris, New York, Appeal Printing Com- 
pany, 1924, Vol. I, p. 194, and Vol. VII, p. 89. 

5 League of Nations, Official Journal, 1920 (No. 8), 
p. 21; tbid. (No. 5), p. 274. 
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In addition to taking the major role in 
the passage and approval of the budget, 
this organ assigned to itself the audit 
function by providing that “at the close 
of every financial period, the Council 
will appoint two of its Members to ex- 
amine the accounts and draw up a report 
thereon, preliminary to their being pre- 
sented for approval”. 

Again, at its August meetings the 
Council moved further in the direction 
of arrogating to itself the powers of the 
purse. It approved both the expendi- 
tures incurred by the Secretariat during 
the organizational period and the Secre- 
tary-General’s estimates for the second 
fiscal period of July through December 
1920. Then it went on to decide upon 
the calendar year as the League’s fiscal 
year, arranged for the United Kingdom 
Treasury to audit the accounts of the 
first two periods, and adopted the “gold 
franc” as its monetary unit.’ 

Despite this clear intent to assume 
dominance in the budgetary realm, the 
Council was not prepared to seek a total 
monopoly. In its own rules of procedure 
and in its preparation of the agenda for 
the first Assembly meetings, it tacitly 
accepted some duality of control. The 
rules, it will be recalled, provided for 
“final approval” of the draft budget by 
the Assembly, and the agenda itself con- 
tained provisions for the Assembly to 
exercise that final approval. Moreover, 
the Council made no attempt to develop 
the detailed machinery which would be 
required to guarantee a sound and work- 
financial system. Perhaps, as a 
former League Treasurer put it, the 
Council “preferred to leave to the As- 


able 


® [bid., 1920 (No. 5), p. 327. The gold franc was 
a hypothetical currency, roughly equivalent to the Swiss 
franc (five to the dollar) but not subject to regular 
currency fluctuations. 

7 Herbert Ames, Financial Administration and Ap- 


sembly the establishment of a system for 
controlling, by comprehensive regula- 
tions, the financial administration of the 
League”.’ 

When the Assembly finally met in No- 
vember 1920, it took certain immediate 
steps to assure itself an equal role in 
budgetary matters with the Council. In 
its rules of procedure it laid claim to the 
power of review: “The agenda of a regu- 
lar session shall include . . . the budget 
for the next fiscal period, and the report 
on the accounts of the last fiscal period.” 
Having asserted its cognizance, it moved 
to equip itself to exercise the function by 
adopting a standing committee system 
for conducting its business, among which 
was the Fourth, or Financial and Budg- 
etary, Committee. This Committee acted 
to approve the expenditures for the in- 
terim period, the estimates for the second 
period ending in December, and the esti- 
mates which the Secretary-General had 
submitted for the fiscal year 1921. It 
then drew up detailed articles of finan- 
cial administration, which provided that 
the Secretary-General should submit to 
the Council, three months prior to the 
regular Assembly session, the estimates 
for the coming year. The Council would 
then examine and transmit them to the 
members a month before the Assembly’s 
session. In addition to providing for 
the consideration of supplementary esti- 
mates it was stipulated that “the Assem- 
bly shall finally adopt the budget at its 
annual session” and “pass the accounts 
Finally, 


for expenditure and income”. 
“consideration of a new and fairer sched- 
ule of allocation” was entrusted to a 
and Financial 


Provisional Economic 


portionment of Expenses, Geneva, League of Nations 
Information Section, 1923, Pp. 7 

8 League of Nations, Assembly, I, 1920, Records, 
Meetings of the Committees, Vol. I, p. 62, and Vol. 
II, p. 141-143; Records, Plenary, p. 29. 
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Committee.’ But the Assembly was no 
more willing than the Council to claim 
a monopoly of budgetary powers, and 
during this first session it decided that 
the Council would arrange for the post- 
audit. It then went on to take a step 
which would profoundly affect the ad- 
ministrative and budgetary future of the 
organization: it called upon the Council 
to appoint a committee of experts to 
“consider all factors connected with the 
organization, method of work, efficiency, 
numbers, salaries and allowance of the 
staff, general expenditure of the whole 
organization, as well as any other points 
necessary to enable the Assembly to form 
a fair judgment”. This recommendation 
was accepted by the Council, and early 
in 1921 it appointed such a committee 
with Georges Noblemaire of the French 
Chamber of Deputies as Chairman, and 
Robert Johnson of the British Treasury 
as Rapporteur.” The famous Noblemaire 
Report was the result, and upon its rec- 
ommendations were based the ultimate 
system and machinery of League fi- 
nances, with the Assembly and _ its 
Fourth Committee occupying the domi- 
nant position. 

While the respective roles of the As- 
sembly and Council in the budget proc- 
ess (discussed below) were considerably 
clarified by 1921, the second Treasurer of 
the organization could still comment in 
1934 that “ever since he had been in the 
League there had been conflict between 
the Council and the Assembly on finan- 
cial matters”.” 

The Supervisory Commission 

In a certain sense, it might be argued 

that the dispute between Council and 


* When it was moved by Sir George Foster that this 
Committee make its report to the Council, Sir James 
Allen objected strenuously, but his was the only dis- 
senting vote on the matter. League of Nations, As- 
sembly, I, 1920, Records, Meetings of the Committees, 
Vol. II, p. 77. 


Assembly over fiscal authority was essen- 
tially academic; the following discussion 
of the development and functioning of 
the Supervisory Commission should indi- 
cate why this may have been so. During 
1920 the Assembly had requested the 
Council to appoint a small permanent 
body to supervise the organization’s fi- 
nances, but this suggestion was rejected. 
With the report of the Noblemaire Com- 
mittee, however, the opportunity to re- 
view that decision was provided. After 
its exhaustive three-month study, this 
Committee concluded that such a com- 
mission of control might be advisable: 
It is a serious defect of the system as we 
find it that the Assembly should be with- 
out the benefit of .. . 
it is equally embarrassing to the Secre- 
tary-General that he should be without 
the opportunity of justifying his pro- 
posals in a more ample manner than is 
possible under the present system. We 
therefore recommend the creation of a 
Commission of Control . . . for the pur- 
pose of investigating in detail the budget 
of the League of Nations for the ensuing 
fiscal year. 


expert advice and 


The Committee visualized this new 
group as a means of providing the dele- 
gates with an expert and critical evalua- 
tion of the estimates which they could 
study in conjunction with the budget 
document itself prior to the convening 
of the Assembly. In addition, it allowed 
for a review of the accounts by providing 
that “the Commission of Control should, 
at the same time that it meets to con- 
sider the budget, examine the accounts 
of the League for the past fiscal year”. 

Finally, the report anticipated a means 


* League of Nations, Official Journal, 1921 (No. 2), 
p. 113. 

1 Seymour Jacklin, ‘‘The Finances of the League,’’ 
International Affairs, September 1934, p. 702. 
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of limiting the independence of both the 
Secretary-General and the Council. It 
provided that: 


This Commission should examine all 
cases in which a decision of the financial 
director [later named Treasurer] may 
have been overruled by . . . the Secretary- 
General, whether or not acting on in- 
structions from the Council. To attain 
this end, it will be necessary that the 
Commission of Control have power to 
call upon officers of the Secretariat to 
appear before them and explain the cir- 
cumstances attending any exceptional or 
extraordinary expenditure.” 


The Fourth Committee accepted. the 
Noblemaire Report, and added the stipu- 
lation that the Commission of Control’s 
members should be representative not 
only of the states on the Council, but 
the others as well. The Assembly ap- 


proved the decision, and on October 12, 


1921, the Council appointed the Com- 
mission of Control, or Supervisory Com- 
mission, as it came to be known. Its 
first members, who would play a signifi- 
cant role in later developments of the 
organization, were: Georges Noblemaire 
of France, J. A. Nederbragt of the Neth- 
erlands, James Allen of New Zealand, 
Stephan Osusky of Czechoslovakia, and 
Luis Waddington of Chile.” 

The following May the newly created 
Supervisory Commission met in order, 
inter alia, to codify the Financial Regula- 
tions. In these, it provided in several 
ways for the accretion of the Assembly’s 
fiscal powers, including Council appoint- 
ment but Assembly confirmation, of the 
members of the Commission, and con- 
solidated final Assembly authority over 

12 League of Nations, Assembly, II, 1921, Records, 
Meetings of the Committees, Vol. Il, p. 193. 


13 Ibid., p. $3; League of Nations, Council, 1921, 
Minutes of Sessions, 14th Session, p. 128. 


the budgets of the International Labor 
Office and the Court. The Commission 
was required to meet not only prior to, 
but simultaneously with, the Assembly 
when the latter so requested. In addi- 
tion, the regulations guaranteed the 
permanence of the Assembly’s Fourth 
Committee by providing that it would 
study and then deliver the budget to the 
Assembly, and that it could recommend 
to the plenary any amendment of the 
Financial Regulations or disallowance of 
previous expenditure. With the adoption 
of the new regulations by the third As- 
sembly the system was fairly well cast 
in its final form.“ During the years that 
followed the Supervisory Commission, 
due to a considerable extent to the efforts 
of Carl Hambro of Norway in the 
Fourth Committee, steadily added to its 
power and influence. From the point of 
view of the first Treasurer of the organi- 
zation the Supervisory Commission was 
at first: 


inquisitive, mistrustful, and embarrass- 
ing. By degrees the members came to 
have confidence in the wisdom and good 
intent of the Secretariat. Their attitude 
changed. Though severe in checking 
every wasteful tendency, they became 
the defenders, then the advocates of the 
policies of the Secretary-General, the Di- 
rector of the International Labor Office, 
and the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice. Today [1927] it is the 
Commission of Control that puts the esti- 
mates through the Assembly. What they 
approve, the Assembly rarely rejects or 
amends. 


His successor, Seymour 
plained it as follows: 


Jacklin, ex- 


14 League of Nations, Assembly, III, 1922, Records, 
Meetings of the Committees, Vol. IV, p. 105-110, 264, 
270. 
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The Commission’s five members, at least 
one of whom must be a financial expert, 
had all taken an early interest in League 
affairs. Quickly gaining intimate knowl- 
edge of the work of the organizations 
. .. they inspired the confidence of mem- 
ber states as well as of the organizations. 
Their wide range of knowledge of gen- 
eral affairs gave them a prestige in the 
Assembly which led as a rule to their 
advice being accepted.” 


A significant development in the 
growth of authority of the Commission 
was the decision of the Assembly in 1928 
to assume the power of appointment 
which had formerly been exercised by 
the Council; and in 1929 Council control 
was further reduced by ending perma- 
nent appointments to the Commission 
and substituting a system of rotation. 
The last vestige of Council and major 
power influence over the Commission 
ended the following year, when the ap- 
pointive power was transferred from the 
General Committee (dominated by the 
great powers) to the Fourth Committee 
of the Assembly, where all members had 
a voice.” 

During this ten-year period, fiscal 
power, originally conceived as an essen- 
tially administrative matter and con- 
cerned with the means of insuring in- 
ternal efficiency and fiscal integrity, had 
become an important political power. 
The Commission, according to one ob- 
server, had “rapidly expanded its power 
to include consideration not only of how 
a given piece of work could most eco- 
nomically be executed, but of whether 
it should be done at all, and whether it 


15 Herbert Ames, ‘Reminiscences of an International 
Treasurer’, Seven Years with the League of Nations, 
New York, 1928, p. 55; UN Document PC/AB/1, 
November 26, 1945, p. 3. 

1® Hambro’s final victory in the fight to ‘‘democ- 
ratize’’ fiscal control was his own election to the 
Commission in 1931. 


should be done in preference to some 
other project”.” Parallel with the expan- 
sion of the Commission’s authority, the 
position of the Council vis-a-vis the As- 
sembly in financial matters steadily de- 
teriorated. In spite of the fact that the 
“social and technical agencies of the 
League were, in terms of their constitu- 
tions, directed by the Council alone, the 
Assembly, holding the power of the 
purse, was their real master”.” 

The final concentration of political 
power in the hands of an agency first 
envisaged as administrative in nature be- 
gan in 1938, when the Assembly author- 
ized the Secretary-General “to take any 
exceptional administrative or financial 
measures or decisions which appear 
necessary”, provided the Commission 
concurred. And in 1939, the Assembly 
resolved that all administrative or finan- 
cial powers and functions of the Council 
“may be exercised by the Supervisory 
Commission with the same force and ef- 
fect as if they were exercised by the 
Council itself.” After playing a domi- 
nant role for two decades it was quite 
understandable that the fateful years of 
World War II would see the Supervisory 
Commission maintaining the League of 
Nations as a continuing organization. 


II. The Budget Process 


The preparation of the League’s budg- 
et estimates was not unlike that of most 


national governments. Each year, be- 
tween February and April, the various 
sections and services of the Secretariat 
compiled their estimated expenditures for 
the fiscal year which would commence 


1 Rowland Egger, ‘‘Road to Gethsemane,"’ Public 
Administration Review, 1946 (Vol. 6, No. 1), p. 75. 

1% Walters, A History of the League of Nations, 
Vol. I, p. 132. 

19 League of Nations, Official Journal, 1938, p. 701, 
and 1939, p. 423. 
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the following January. Based upon the 
usual constant costs for salaries, allow- 
ances, printing, and supplies, as well as 
upon special costs arising out of policy 
decisions of the organs, these estimates 
were organized in consultation with the 
Treasurer’s Office. If the figures con- 
cerned any standing committee, such as 
the Health, Child Welfare, or Opium 
Committees, that committee was invited 
to consider and comment upon the esti- 
mates concerning its work; when this 
stage was completed, all departmental 
estimates were submitted to the Treas- 
urer for final consultation among that 
officer, the department or section head, 
and the Secretary-General. The estimates 
of the International Labor Office were 
prepared by the Director and considered 
by its Finance Committee and the Gov- 
erning Body, while those of the Court 
were assembled by the Registrar and 
then approved by the Court itself. When 
these latter bodies were satisfied with 
their estimates and the Secretary-General 
was convinced that his was a well-pre- 
pared and defensible document, the three 
budgets were submitted together to the 
Supervisory Commission no later than 
May 1. 

The second, and possibly most signifi- 
cant, stage in the process was the exami- 
nation of the three budgets by the Super- 
visory Commission, During the usual 
three-week session in May, the Commis- 
sion called upon the officers of the Secre- 
tariat, from section heads up to the Secre- 
tary-General, for verbal reports on the 
progress of the work for which appro- 
priations had been approved the previous 
year, as well as for justifications of con- 
templated expenditure. During these 
meetings, the Commission also examined 


* UN _ Document PC/AB/1, p. 7. Confirmed by 
Ames, Financial Administration and Apportionment of 
Expenses, p. 12. 


the entire staffing situation, travel and 
subsistence allowances, and the applica- 
tion of the principal personnel and ad- 
ministrative standards. 

Once the Supervisory Commission had 
completed its examination of the esti- 
mates and its questioning of the respon- 
sible officials, it went into executive ses- 
sion to prepare its report and finalize its 
conclusions. Its observations were then 
submitted to the Secretary-General, with 
detailed suggestions as to where reduc- 
tions and (on rare occasions) increases 
might be made. The Secretariat officers 
concerned appended their comments to 
these recommendations, and the docu- 
ments were collated and then trans- 
mitted to the members of the League, 
the International Labor Organization 
(ILO), and the Court. Although the 
Financial Regulations (even in the final 
edition of 1945) required that the 
Council receive the estimates and the 
Supervisory Commission recommenda- 
tions three months prior to the conven- 
ing of the Assembly so that it might 
append its observations for transmission 
to the members one month before the 
Assembly met, the requirement was 
largely ignored. After the first few years, 
the Council did “no more than take note 
of [the estimates and Supervisory Com- 
mission report | and transmit them to the 
Assembly” and its members.” 

While the precise role of the Commis- 
sion in regard to its examination of the 
Secretariat’s estimates has never been 
fully agreed upon, few would underesti- 
mate it. Though the Financial Regula- 
tions specifically provided that “the Com- 
mission may not amend the budget”, it 
was empowered to “propose modifica- 
tions”, and such proposals were not 


21 LN Document C.614.M.191.1928, January 1, 1929, 
article 16, par. 4. 
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lightly taken. For example, a former 
League officer who characterized the 
Commission as the “arch defender of the 
League and a stalwart supporter of the 
Secretariat’s legitimate claims” was also 
able to recount that “any item which 
could not be fully justified was ruthlessly 
reduced or suppressed by that body”. 
Another commented that in the budget 
process the Commission had “une com- 
petence etendue”, while a third con- 
cluded that it had the “sole function of 
scrutinizing the draft budget from the 
point of view of compressing it within 
the narrowest possible limits”. Perhaps 
the most accurate observation was of- 
fered by the Treasurer himself: “The 
Commission has not the authority to 
alter the budget, but every effort is made 
by the Secretary-General, the Director of 
the ILO, and the Registrar of the Court 
to meet the views of the Commission in 
its endeavors to keep down expendi- 
ture.” 

When the Assembly convened, its 
Fourth Committee immediately went to 
work to examine the Secretariat budget 
estimates and the recommendations made 
by the Supervisory Commission and in 
this process called upon the Secretary- 
General, department and service heads, 
the Registrar of the Court, the Director 
of the International Labor Office, and 
the Chairman of the Supervisory Com- 
mission. After several days of general 
discussion the Committee turned its at- 
tention to a detailed item-by-item con- 
sideration of the estimates. During this 
“first reading” most sections suffered 
some reduction, depending to a very con- 
siderable extent upon the testimony of 
the Chairman of the Supervisory Com- 


22 Ranshofen-Wertheimer, The International Secre- 
tariat, p. 24, 227; H. F. A. Vollmar, Les Finances de 
la Société des Nations, Le Haye, Martinus Nijhoff, 
1924, p. 68; Howard-Ellis, The Origin, Structure and 


mission. This officer was regarded by 
the delegates as somewhat of a finance 
minister for the organization, and prefer- 
ence seems to have been given to his 
views over those of the Secretariat offi- 
cials who appear to have been regarded 
with a certain degree of suspicion. 
This suspicion of budget padding may 
have had some basis in reality, because 
in the early days before the Guarantee 
Fund had been established, provision had 
to be made for unforeseen expenditures. 
Inasmuch as the Committee protested 
the inclusion of such an item in the 
budget, there was a strong temptation to 
“overbudget” in order to meet contin- 
gencies which might arise between As- 
sembly sessions. This need for over- 
budgeting disappeared, however, with 
the initiation of a novel technique known 
as the global reduction. Whereas mem- 
bers were originally required to make 
annual contributions which covered the 
contentious item for unforeseen expendi- 
tures and were reimbursed if the monies 
were not spent, under the new system 
the unforeseen items still appeared in the 
budget and an appropriation was voted 
to cover it, but then a “global” or across- 
the-board reduction was made equal to 
the unforeseen item. The assessments 
were then reduced to meet the antici- 
pated expenditures only. If such an un- 
foreseen outlay was required, the Secre- 
tary-General had recourse to a Guarantee 
Fund which was built up over several 
years to provide for such contingencies. 
When any depletion of the Guarantee 
Fund occurred, an amount equal to that 
depletion was added to the budget of a 
subsequent fiscal year. Thus the mem- 
bers were not compelled to make annual 
Working of the League of Nations, p. 435; Ames, 


Financial Administration and Apportionment of Ex- 
penses, p. 12. 
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contributions in excess of what they ex- 
pected the organization to spend in any 
given year. 

During the Fourth Committee’s de- 
bates, heavy emphasis was laid on the 
need for a stabilized level of contribu- 
tions from the members. This concept 
found expression in demands for a ceil- 
ing on the expenses of each department 
and was expressed not so much in a re- 
quest for a reduction in workload as in 
a demand for spreading the work over 
a longer period by concentrating on es- 
sential and pressing tasks and postponing 
those of a less urgent character. 

One other aspect of the deliberations 
of the Fourth Committee deserves spe- 
cial note. As its authority over policy 
decisions was consolidated, one might 
have expected that representatives of the 
foreign ministries would have acted as 
delegates to this committee, but it con- 
tinued to be composed largely of national 


treasury experts whose frame of refer- 
ence was quite technical and therefore 
markedly different from that of the 


diplomats. These treasury experts, ac- 
cording to one observer, were people 
whose “sole purpose it is to reduce still 
further the already twice-compressed 
draft budget”. This observer described 
the budgetary procedure as follows: 


The whole process is rather as though 
budget estimates were framed by the 
Civil Service, then submitted to a Treas- 
ury committee, afterwards set on by a 
Geddes Axe committee, and finally voted 
by a parliament where everyone belonged 
At no stage in the 
process is the draft budget scrutinized or 
defended from what might be called a 
policy point of view—except by officials 


to the Opposition. 


*3 Howard-Ellis, op. cit., p. 438. 


who have no vote and are the servants, 
not the equals, of the delegates.* 


Once approved by a simple majority in 
the Fourth Committee the estimates were 
submitted to the plenary meeting for 
final approval, and at this juncture the 
unanimity provisions of Article V, para- 
graph 1, of the Covenant took effect. 
Paragraph 2 permitted passage of pro- 
cedural matters by simple majority, but 
since budget approval was not men- 
tioned as falling under that category, a 
dangerous dilemma presented itself. The 
rules of procedure of the Assembly made 
only one concession to the rule of una- 
nimity—representatives who abstained 
from voting were considered not present. 

The problem was solved by what was 
described as “a tacit understanding 
whereby a dissenting delegation, having 
explained its point of view, would main- 
tain no formal opposition to the adoption 
of the budget recommended, even though 
not unanimously, by the Fourth Com- 
mittee”. Or, in the words of the Chair- 
man of the Supervisory Commission, “I 
have noted that despite this rule of 
unanimity—which was regarded as likely 
to paralyze the League’s activities—com- 
mon sense and wisdom have led us in 
the Fourth Committee to adopt what 
might be called the ‘rules of the game’.” 
Thus by application of restraint on the 
part of the delegates a situation which 
could have led to total inaction was pre- 
vented. This is not to say, however, that 
the danger of paralysis was not ever 
present, for the threat of the veto was 
employed when a stubborn delegation 
was eager to modify a disputed aspect 
of the budget estimates. According to 
Mr. Jacklin, “on one occasion one mem- 
ber state threatened to throw out the 
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budget in the Assembly if substantial 
economies were not effected the follow- 


0a 


ing year”. 


III. Apportionment of Expenses 


Once the budget resolution had been 
passed in the Assembly there still re- 
mained the very difficult problem of 
equitably apportioning the national con- 
tributions. The Covenant itself provided 
that “the expenses of the Secretariat shall 
be borne by the states’ members of the 
League in accordance with the appor- 
tionment of the expenses of the Inter- 
national Bureau of the Universal Postal 
Union” (UPU), and while no one at 
Paris questioned its inclusion “as the 
most convenient method” there may have 
been an understanding that it would 
serve only as a temporary expedient. 
Nonetheless it was mentioned specifically 
in the Covenant and proved later to have 
been what one critic called the drafters’ 
“only careless mistake”.” 

Under the Postal Union scale, each 
state participating accepted a classifica- 
tion from one to seven, depending upon 
population, extent of territory, and im- 
portance of its postal traffic. To each of 
the classifications a number of pay units 
was applied, ranging from 25 units for 
class one to one unit for class seven. 
When the total assessment for the year 
had been calculated, it was divided by 
the figure representing the ratio between 
the number of units assigned to a given 
state and the total number of units for 
the members as a whole. This method 
worked satisfactorily in an organization 
where the total outlay never exceeded 
125,000 francs per year, and was appor- 


*4 League of Nations, Assembly, VI, 1925, Records, 
Plenary, Supp. 37, p. 60; tbid., VIII, 1927, Supp. 54, 
p. 200; Sumberg, op. cit., p. 280; UN Document 
PC/AB/1, p. 7. Not all observers agreed, however, 
on the need for unanimity. A member of the Super- 
visory Commission wrote that ‘‘neither the estimate 


tioned among eighty-one contributors, 
with a top share of only 6.33 percent. 
The difference between the largest and 
smallest contributor was relatively insig- 
nificant, to such an extent that many of 
the members were willing out of na- 
tional pride to accept a higher number 
of pay units than required. It was rea- 
soned easily at the Conference that if the 
system had worked well for the Postal 
Union, the Court of Arbitration, and the 
several other international unions which 
employed it, it should be equally applica- 
ble to the League. 

However, during the first year in both 
the Council and the Assembly the scale 
was subjected to intense criticism. It was 
observed that by dividing a budget of 
33,000,000 francs by less than fifty mem- 
bers, a national share considerably higher 
than that for the Postal Union was the 
result. While there was little objection 
to these national shares being the same 
when applied to the Postal Union’s 
budget, such nations as India, South 
Africa, Canada, and Australia were dis- 
turbed by the fact that their contribu- 
tions to the League were as high as 
those of Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. 
The problem was further complicated 
by the fact that several of the members 
did not belong to the Postal Union, and 
hence were without a classification upon 
which their contributions could be based. 
Immediate efforts were made, therefore, 
to revise the scale. At its May 1920 meet- 
ing the Council asked the Brussels Inter- 
national Financial Conference to appoint 
a committee “to consider the principles 
on which the expenses of the League 
should be distributed among its mem- 


itself, nor the account requires unanimity, but only a 
majority of votes’’. J. A. Nederbragt, The Budget of 
the League of Nations, The Hague, 1921, p. 21. 

* David Hunter Miller, The Drafting of the Cove- 
nant, New York, G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1928, Vol. I, 
p. 157. 
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bers”. The Secretary-General, also sens- 
ing the inadequacy of the scale in use, 
requested permission to distribute a ques- 
tionnaire among the members seeking 
information as to area, population, trade, 
revenue, and expenditures. The replies 
were a long time in being returned and 
those that were received lacked the de- 
gree of accuracy and reliability required 
for the construction of an adequate sub- 
stitute scale. The Brussels committee 
“considered various suggestions based 
upon the principle of benefit received. 
These however were finally discarded in 
favor of the general taxation principle of 
ability to pay. ... The best rough guide 
would be an index combining (a) net 
revenue receipts for 1913 and (b) popu- 
lation, with the qualification that the 
population index should in no case ex- 
ceed that of a European member possess- 
ing the largest population.” The Brus- 
sels committee also proposed a new scale 
which retained the seven classifications 
but which lowered the number of units 
assigned to nine members and raised the 
number for seventeen.” The Council re- 
ceived the report first, and appointed a 
five-man group to examine the problem 
further. 

When the Assembly convened in 1920, 
the Brussels report occasioned a lengthy 
debate. The Fourth Committee, if it 
desired a change in scale, could have 
either taken immediate steps to seek 
amendment of the Covenant or at- 
tempted to have the Postal Union change 
its scale. As the Netherlands representa- 
tive expressed it: “If the schedule con- 
templated by Article VI of the Covenant 
was not altogether satisfactory, it would 
be necessary to modify the Covenant. . .. 

* League of Nations, Official Journal, 1920 (No. 8), 


p. 21; Assembly, I, 1920, Records, Meetings of Com- 
mittees, Vol. Il, p. 125. 


But owing to a fortunate coincidence, the 
Conference of the Universal Postal Union, 
which had the power of modifying its 
schedule, happened to be in session in 
Madrid. In this way it would be possible 
to modify the schedule without expressly 
modifying the Covenant.” The suggestion 
that this latter technique be applied raised 
further questions. To the Swedish dele- 
gate, “it did not seem . . . possible, from 
the legal point of view, that the League 
of Nations should be bound by a deci- 
sion of the Universal Postal Union... . 
The Assembly was the only body com- 
petent to deal with the situation by 
means of an amendment to the Cove- 
nant.” The legal aspect of the matter 
was referred to the Director of the Secre- 
tariat’s Legal Section, Mr. Van Hamel, 
who was asked to rule on two aspects of 
the question. First, was the League 
bound by the Postal Union scale in force 
when the Covenant came into effect, or 
was it required to shift its scale with 
every shift of that of the Union? And, 
second, could the League modify its scale 
by persuading the Union to do likewise? 
Van Hamel thought that apportionment 
should be made in accordance with the 
UPU’s formula at the time the Covenant 
came into force and that any alteration 
would require an amendment to Article 
VI of the Covenant.” 

In spite of these observations, the 
Fourth Committee, faced with the diff- 
culties inherent in revision of the Cove- 
nant, decided to seek a shift in the scale 
of the Postal Union. It approved a draft 
resolution which stated: 


The Assembly recommends to the Coun- 
cil the immediate appointment of a spe- 
cial committee of five persons, including 


% Ibid., p. 5, 33, 124. 
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the Swiss delegate of the Postal Union, 
to investigate the question... and... 
not later than 31 March 1921, report to 
the Council the scheme of allocation 
which it recommends. . . . If the scheme 

. recommended by the committee is 
not adopted by the Universal Postal 
Union prior to July 1 next, or if any of 
the members express disagreement with 
it, the question of the allocation of ex- 
penditure shall be placed on the agenda 
of the Assembly of 1921.” 


The special committee on allocations 
had no success in its negotiations with 
the members of the Postal Union; the 
difficulty of securing the approval of 
two-thirds of the 81 participating states 
proved to be insuperable. Therefore, 
the committee presented the second As- 
sembly with its own temporary recom- 
mendations, which were essentially the 
same as those of the Brussels committee. 
The scale it proposed, however, reduced 
the range of units from the 118 suggested 
by the Brussels group to 45 and included 
a minimum and maximum assessment. 
With a few modifications, this schedule 
was accepted by the Fourth Committee 
in 1921, but a renewed effort was made 
to amend Article VI to read: “The ex- 
penses of the League shall be borne by 
the members of the League in the pro- 
portion decided by the Assembly”. 
Agreement in principle was not difficult 
to achieve, but prior to acceptance of this 
new provision many members sought 
specific information as to what their con- 
tribution was to be. As a result, it was 
decided to prepare a new unit scale 
which would be included in an annex to 
the Covenant when the amendment 
came into force. By a bare majority, the 

% Ibid., p. 76-79. Over strong opposition, this reso- 


lution also provided for retroactivity back to 1921 oi 
the scale to be adopted. 


committee adopted the resolution calling 
for early amendment, inclusion of the 
annex, and retention of the Allocation 
Committee which would recommend a 
scale to the third Assembly. After agree- 
ing that the Postal Union scale would 
have to be employed for the 1922 fiscal 
year, the Assembly finally adopted the 
resolution.” 

When the third Assembly convened, 
certain members were not satisfied with 
the proposed new scale. The Allocation 
Committee reconsidered the matter and 
arrived at a successful formula by which 
a temporary downward adjustment was 
granted to those states which had suf- 
fered serious war damage or economic 
dislocation arising out of the war. By 
itself this proposal might not have over- 
come all objection, but a second event 
served to settle the controversy. The 
Polish delegation, which had been as- 
signed a class 2 category, finally broke 
the deadlock by offering to accept a 
class 1 assessment, thereby reducing the 
share of several of the objecting mem- 
bers. Thus agreement was reached on 
revision of the Covenant and members 
were asked to deposit their ratifications 
as quickly as possible. While awaiting 
ratification, the scale prepared by the 
Allocation Committee was, through the 
device of a “gentlemen’s agreement”, em- 
ployed as the basis for payment for the 
fiscal years 1922 and 1923. Finally on 
August 15, 1924, the revised Article VI 
came into force. Thereafter the Alloca- 
tion Committee (which later was ap- 
pointed by the Assembly) was able to 
draw up three-year scales “based prima- 
rily upon accurate economic data and 
modified sympathetically on the repre- 


9 Ibid., p. 159; Official Journal, No. 28, p. 332. 
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sentations of member states”. The solu- 
tion to the apportionment dilemma was 
not found until the members recognized 
that it was impossible to work out to a 
number of decimals the “ability to pay” 
of every state. 

The formula of capacity to pay was 
consequently a highly flexible one, and 
it has been crudely defined as the result 
of subtracting the product of population 
and minimum annual per capita sub- 
sistence from the member’s gross na- 
tional income. The log-rolling and 
compromise involved in the work of the 
Allocation Committee were to be re- 
peated and magnified when the UN 
Committee on Contributions faced the 
same task after World War II. And in 
the present organization there are the 
aggravating factors of a far larger budget 
and the assignment of almost one-third 
of it to a single member. 


IV. Administering the Budget 

While the problems of administering 
the budget may be considered less sig- 
nificant or controversial than those of 
its preparation and passage or allocation 
of expenses, this aspect does deserve, 
nevertheless, some limited comment in 
passing. It may conveniently be divided 
into collection of revenues, provision of 
working capital, and control of expendi- 
ture. 


Collections and Working Capital 


Once approval had been given to the 
formula for allocation there still re- 
mained the equally difficult problem of 
collecting the contributions assigned. 
With no provision in the Covenant for 
action against any nation which failed 
to make its payments promptly, the Fi- 
nancial Regulations included a stipula- 
tion that the Secretary-General notify 


members of sums due and request pay- 
ment or notification as to when pay- 
ment could be expected. Article XXI of 
the regulations reads: 


If payment has not been made and notice 
as to the anticipated date of payment has 
not been given by the first day of April 
following, the Secretary-General shall re- 
peat his request. He shall again repeat 
his request at the end of three months, 
and at the end of a further three months 
if such notice has still not been given and 
if payment of the contribution has not 
in the meantime been made. . . 

At the first session of the Council held 
after each of the dates mentioned .. . 
the Secretary-General shall present to the 
Council a statement on the general finan- 
cial position and on the steps which he 
has taken. A similar statement shall 
annually be presented to the Assembly. 
The Assembly shall take such action as 
it may deem proper. 


As early as the first Assembly it was 
realized that some type of sanction would 
be required, but none was ever agreed 
upon. The New Zealand delegate had 
suggested that “those who did not pay 
within a certain time should be charged 
interest”, and if they did not pay “within 
six months after notification of amount 
due should not be allowed to vote for, 
say, six months”. At the same session 
India moved that such delinquent mem- 
bers also lose their representation in the 
various organs. There was even some 
discussion of expulsion of habitual delin- 
quents, but it was agreed that such ac- 
tion would be too severe and therefore 
impractical. Seymour Jacklin observed 
that “short of running the risk of a state’s 
withdrawal from the League everything 
possible is done to make it pay up. Every 
diplomatic action we can take, we take, 
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and we even resort in some instances to 
rough Treasury dunning methods.” 

In spite of the lack of enforceable 
sanctions against offending states, these 
difficulties were not as great as might 
have been anticipated. Calculations made 
on behalf of the League’s Contributions 
Committee show that during the period 
from 1919 to 1941, 91.26 percent of the 
total of successive income budgets were 
ultimately collected, 4.47 percent being 
cancelled, 1.57 percent being consoli- 
dated, and only 2.7 percent remaining 
unpaid. However, a consideration other 
than total collections must be taken into 
account. As Wilfred Jenks noted, “In 
order to give a true picture of the situa- 
tion, this figure needs to be supple- 
mented by figures of the percentages of 
successive income budgets actually re- 
ceived during the years for which they 
were due... ”." 

As a result of the tardiness in for- 
warding of contributions, the Secretary- 
General was compelled to turn to other 
sources of funds while awaiting pay- 
ments. One such source (indicated 
above) was the surplus he was able to 
put by as a result of any successful 
“overbudgeting” but this proved highly 
inadequate by itself. Therefore another 
solution was sought in order to have “a 
working capital out of which you can 
take expenditures which have been 
quoted in the estimates, but for which 
the contributions have not yet come in”.” 
While no provision had been made in 
the first budget the Assembly had set 
aside 1,725,000 francs in the second and 
2,350,000 in the third; by 1928 the goal 

® League of Nations, Document C.614.M.191.1928.X. 


January 1, 1929, p. 6; Assembly, I, 1920, Records, 
Meetings of Committees, p. 25, 81; Jacklin, op. cit., 


p. 692. 
31C, Wilfred Jenks, ‘‘Some Legal Aspects of the Fi- 


nancing of International Institutions,’’ Transactions of 
the Grotius Society, 1943 (Vol. 28), p. 89-90. Ac- 
cording to his figures, percentages collected in the year 


of 5 million francs had been reached and 
thereafter the Working Capital Fund 
was maintained at approximately that 
level. The money in this fund was never 
considered to be League property, but 
remained that of the contributing states, 
to be returned to them when and if the 
Assembly so decided; during the late 
thirties it was depleted to some extent 
by reimbursement to those states which 
had withdrawn from the League. It is 
worthy of note that no concerted effort 
was ever made to increase its size by 
application of any budgetary surpluses. 
If such a surplus existed at the close of 
the fiscal year, it was credited to the 
members’ contributions for the following 
year, and if withdrawals had been made, 
these deficits were made up by a similar 
figure in the following estimates. 

Since advances from the Working 
Capital Fund could be authorized by the 
Council as well as the other regular 
bodies of the League including the Court 
and the International Labor Organiza- 
tion, there was no assurance whatever 
that its resources would be available to 
meet any real emergency that might 
arise. As a consequence, the Contribu- 
tions Committee proposed that an addi- 
tional fund be created to cope with any 
such financial crisis, and in 1935 the As- 
sembly established a Reserve Fund which 
consisted of back debts which were col- 
lected after more than a two-year lapse, 
miscellaneous income, and interest on in- 
vestments. Although there was no severe 
drain on this particular fund directly, it 
provided the solution to a critical situa- 
tion in 1940. With the rapid depletion 


due ranged from a low of 39.41 percent in 1940 to a 
high of 94.61 percent in 1937. While the League aver- 
aged 76.36 percent collections in the year due, much 
of this income never arrived until the last weeks of the 
year. 

#2 Sir George Foster, Rapporteur of Fourth Commit- 
tee, League of Nations, Assembly, I, 1920, Records, 
Plenary, p. 677. 
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of the Secretariat staff in that year the 
Pensions Fund was subjected to a heavy 
drain, and the Reserve Fund was trans- 
ferred to that fund to meet the crisis. It 
should be noted here that despite the 
experience of the League with this prob- 
lem of maintaining adequate working 
capital during the “lean” months of the 
year, the members of the UN have dem- 
onstrated very little willingness to assure 
the Secretary-General that he, too, will 
not be caught in an embarrassing finan- 
cial situation during “lean” months. 


Control of Expenditure 


Once the annual budget had been 
voted, the members’ contributions began 
to arrive, and the Secretariat had to con- 
form to the requirements of the Financial 
Regulations that “no liabilities are in- 
curred which are not provided for in the 
budget”, that “no payment is made for 
which the liability has ceased”, and that 
“no liabilities are incurred or payments 
made”, except by the competent officials. 
This was accomplished by the institution 
of a system described as “sound and efh- 
cient without being vexatious” and 
which proved highly satisfactory to all 
but the League’s severest critics. 

At the policy-making level, all resolu- 
tions involving expenditure were re- 
quired to be submitted to the Supervi- 
sory Commission for prior examination, 
and “no resolution involving expendi- 
ture shall, in any case, be voted by the 
Assembly before the Finance Committee 
shall have expressed its opinion on the 
advisability of the proposed expenditure 
from the point of view of the general 
budgetary resources”. In addition to 
these restrictions upon the main organs 
of the League, the Secretary-General was 
also limited in his administration of the 


% Ranshofen-Wertheimer, op. cit., p. 227. 


budget. Transfers from one item to 
another of the same chapter of the 
budget required approval by the Super- 
visory Commission, and transfers be- 
tween chapters and sections were pro- 
hibited. 

Concerning the execution of the budget, 
a combination of internal control and ex- 
ternal supervision served to assure proper 
employment of the League’s funds. Each 
department and service was assigned a 
given amount of money available for a 
given period; normally this allotment 
was for the quarter. When an author- 
ized official desired to incur an obliga- 
tion, he was required to apply in writing 
to the Internal Control Office, and if 
there was an available appropriation and 
if the proposed expenditure conformed 
to the prescribed rules, such permission 
was given. A record of the approved 
commitment was then made and the 
supply or service contracted for. Later 
when the invoice was presented for pay- 
ment it had to be countersigned by the 
officer incurring the obligation (and 
these were only the directors, chiefs of 
sections, or heads of autonomous depart- 
ments) and then forwarded to the In- 
ternal Control Officer for comparison 
with the original authorization. If it 
met with the approval of this officer, the 
chief accountant was notified, the pay- 
ment made, and the department's bal- 
ance reduced accordingly in the accounts. 
The strength of this procedure lay in the 
fact that there was “complete separation 
. . . between the department which au- 
thorizes payment and the department 
which pays the account”. As one ob- 
server described the effectiveness of the 
system, “even if the Treasurers had been 
less competent than they were, their 
operations were hedged in by such close 
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supervision and such precise rules that 
they could hardly have made any serious 
mistake”." As to external supervision, 
the financial regulations required that 
“the accounts of the League shall be au- 
dited by the auditor after the closing of 
the accounts for each year and in addi- 
tion three times during the course of 
each year”. The auditor and his deputy, 
appointed on the advice of the Super- 
visory Commission for five-year terms, 
were entirely independent of the Secre- 
tary-General. The regulations provided 
that “the auditor shall be entitled to see, 
on demand, any document which is rele- 
vant to his examination” and any ques- 
tion which he raised to which he did not 
receive a satisfactory response was to be 
placed before the Commission. Finally, 
the auditor’s reports were to be trans- 
mitted to the Supervisory Commission 
where the rapporteur was to study them 
and submit a detailed report for the con- 
sideration of the Commission, which in 
turn was to transmit its findings to the 
Fourth Committee and the Council. 


V. Conclusion 

In reviewing the financial activities of 
the League and comparing them with 
those of the UN, one is impressed more 
by the similarities than by the differences 
between the two. Yet some differences 
there were. Whereas the League was 
handicapped from its very inception by 
the Covenant’s failure to identify the 
locus of fiscal power, the Charter made 
it quite clear that the General Assembly 
would exercise this power in the UN. 
Whereas the requirement of unanimity 

% Ames, Financial Administration and Apportionment 
of Expenses, p. 17; Walters, A History of the League 
of Nations, Vol. I, p. 130. 

% For discussion of this trend see: A. Loveday, ‘‘An 
Unfortunate Decision,’’ International Organization, June 


1947 (Vol. 1, No. 2), p. 279-290; Inis L. Claude, Jr., 
“The Nature and Status of the Subcommission on 


frequently hampered the League’s budget 
process, the Charter clearly specified that 
a two-thirds vote would pass any budget- 
ary question in the UN Assembly. And 
whereas the Covenant had incorporated 
an anachronistic scheme of assessment, 
the Charter wisely permitted the Assem- 
bly to adopt and modify whatever system 
it desired. Thus, in profiting from the 
experience of its predecessor, the UN 
has been spared several of its major 
difficulties. 

As to the similarities, there were bound 
to be many, given the essential sameness 
of the organizations and the assumptions 
upon which they were founded. As 
associations of sovereign states, it was in- 
evitable that the final power of the purse 
would reside in the national representa- 
tives themselves, be it in the League’s 
Council or Fourth Committee or the 
UN’s Fifth Committee, though the latter 
is perhaps less plagued by treasury 
spokesmen than was its predecessor. 
Given the cumbrousness of such plenary- 
sized bodies, each was likely to create a 
smaller expert-type agency to mediate 
between them and the Secretariat, though 
the “independence” of the present Advi- 
sory Committee may be somewhat less 
than that of the League’s Supervisory 
Commission—in line with the UN ten- 
dency toward the politicization of inde- 
pendent, expert committees.” 

But these comparisons and contrasts 
are essentially tangential in light of the 
major and dominant problem of both 
budgetary processes: the struggle for ade- 
quate funds. The striking parallel is that 
each has had to operate within an atmos- 
Prevention of Discrimination and Protection of Minori- 
ties," ibid., May 1951 (Vol. 5, No. 2), p. 300-312; 
and J. David Singer, ‘‘The United Nations Advisory 
Committee on Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 


tions,’ Public Administration, Winter 1957, p. 395- 
410. 
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phere of obsessive frugality and economy- 
mindedness. Is this passion for parsi- 
mony an end in itself, or does it perhaps 
reflect a more basic resistance to the 
growth and increasing effectiveness of 
international organizations? Let us refer 
briefly to some of the possible reasons, 
imaginary and real, for such economy- 
mindedness, in an effort to answer this. 

Probably the most persuasive explana- 
tion lies in what Jenks referred to as the 
tendency to regard international institu- 
tions as luxuries, “rather than as basic 
needs of modern civilization”.” National 
leaders are no more willing to invest 
money in such a “luxury” than are they 
willing to invest energy and authority 
in it, and despite frequent and pious 
protestations as to the UN’s being the 
“foundation” or “keystone” of the na- 
tion’s foreign policy, the fact is that few 
of the governments demonstrate this con- 
viction in practice. There is still a strong 
predisposition toward unilateralism, and 
only when the possible advantages are 
crystal-clear and overwhelming will many 
policy makers be willing to utilize the 
often restricting and awkward media of 
international organizations. Another ex- 
planation might well lie in the notion, 
held by many political leaders, that the 
organization is rather inefficient, and that 
it would consequently be irresponsible to 
permit such an organization to handle 
any large sum of national funds. Inas- 
much as most national governments use 
these secretariats as training grounds for 
their own civil servants, this is a partially 
accurate notion. Closely related to this 
is the ubiquitous reluctance of appro- 
priating bodies to surrender to another 
body (even their own executive agen- 
cies) the control over funds which they 
have had to raise themselves. Then 


% Jenks, op. cit., p. 92. 


there is the problem of input versus out- 
put; the largest contributors are usually 
the smallest beneficiaries, and are thus 
justified in viewing the institution’s ac- 
tivities as a rather poor return (in direct 
and observable terms) on their invest- 
ment. And while altruism and charity 
may in fact be instrumental in the for- 
mulation of national policy, few are the 
policy makers who would publicly admit 
it. 

In a somewhat different vein, the re- 
luctance to contribute generously may 
stem from the fear of precedent; once a 
certain level of expenditure and contri- 
bution has been reached, it becomes awk- 
ward to seek a downward revision. Thus 
every dollar contributed tends to become 
a long-term commitment, a mortgage 
which may never be paid up. (This 
may explain why major contributors, 
such as the United States, are less reluc- 
tant to invest heavily in the short-run, 
relief-type programs such as UNRRA, 
UNRWA, and UNKRA.) Akin to this 
is the problem of equitable distribution 
of the financial load: there is a wide- 
spread fear among the wealthier powers 
that they will have to bear an increas- 
ingly large percentage of this increas- 
ingly large budget, and that the poorer 
nations will continue to “soak the rich”. 
Especially is this latter concern apparent 
where there is no unanimity requirement 
in fiscal decision-making, and where the 
poor majority can regularly outvote the 
rich minority. 

All of these are plausible and legiti- 
mate explanations for the tendency 
toward frugality, but it may well be that 
they are merely indicative of another 
concern which all the arguments reflect 
in common. This is the problem of 
loyalties and is inherent in the nature 
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of world politics today. Aware of man’s 
tendency to identify with and develop 
attachments to those institutions which 
seem to satisfy best his psychic and ma- 
terial needs, policy makers might be re- 
luctant to provide the funds which would 
enable the international institutions to 
meet those needs. To the extent that 
citizens begin to develop loyalties to 
international organizations, it is felt (not 
necessarily correctly) that their national 
loyalties might be diminished. And in 
a world where national power is the 
most reliable source of security, there will 
be an unwillingness to encourage any 
diminution of that most vital ingredient 
of national power—the loyalty of the 
citizenry.” 

Given such a psycho-political setting, 
governmental spokesmen must instinc- 
tively react against the transfer of large 
sums of money to such organizations as 
might tend thus to vitiate the national 
loyalties by meeting an increasing num- 
ber of the needs of mankind. Conse- 
quently, when the UN Secretariat sub- 
mits its appropriation requests to the 
Assembly’s Fifth Committee, not even 
their well-developed capacity for log- 
rolling can overcome the delegates’ re- 
luctance to increase the Organization’s 
budget. Their colleagues in the other 
committees may have been momentarily 
swayed by the need to solve a pressing 
political, economic, or social problem, but 
such a tendency is readily corrected when 
the policy objective converted into dollar 
requirements is subjected to reappraisal 
by the economy-minded delegates in the 
Administrative and Budgetary Commit- 
tee. Nor does the Advisory Committee 


* For a discussion of the process by which new 
loyalties are generated, see Harold Guetzkow, Maltiple 
Loyalties: Theoretical Approach to a Problem in Inter- 
national Organization, Princeton, Center for Research 
on World Political Institutions, 1955, Chap. III; and 


(or the Supervisory Commission before 
it) stand as a counterweiglit to this pres- 
sure for retrenchment. Elected by, se- 
lected from, and beholden to the mem- 
ber nations as reflected in the budgetary 
committee, these “independent” experts 
are far from inclined to support any sig- 
nificant increase in the size or scope of 
the Secretariat and its budget; they are 
the Assembly in microcosm. 

That frugality and conservation of na- 
tional fiscal resources might not be the 
prime motivation is best revealed in the 
problem of acquiring new sources of 
revenue for the Organization. If econ- 
omy were the consideration, one might 
expect enthusiastic endorsement of at- 
tempts to find such nongovernmental 
sources of money as tolls on international 
transport and communication, licensing 
of international activities, leasing of in- 
ternationally-owned resources, contribu- 
tions of foundations and individuals, of 
éven perhaps, direct taxation. But almost 
every such proposal has been received 
with skepticism, if not cold hostility, 
parading under such terms as “imprac- 
tical”, “unrealistic”, or “too complicated”. 
The real reason is probably more funda- 
mental; were the international organiza- 
tion able to raise its own revenues, it 
would not only be likely to expand its 
range of activities and influence, but it 
would be less vulnerable to the inhibitory 
demands of the separate nations. In a 
display of candor rare among national 
policy makers, we find this point well 
illustrated; reporting to the United States 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
its Chief of Staff noted that this loss of 
control of the organization’s purse-strings 


Gregory Bateson, ‘‘The Pattern of an Armaments 
Race,’’ p. 131, in Douglas G. Haring, Personal Char- 
acter and Cultural Milieu, Syracuse, Syracuse Univer- 
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would be tantamount to loss of control 
of its programs. “Sovereign nations”, he 
suggested, “cannot afford to supply the 
UN with an independent source of in- 
come precisely because they want to be 
in a position to hold back contributions 
in the event they disapprove of what the 
organization is doing”.” And why they 
might disapprove of what the organiza- 
tion is doing is abundantly clear. As 
long as nations seek their security in the 
preservation of their sovereignty, they 
cannot permit the loyalty to that sover- 
eignty to be vitiated. And as long as 
they keep a tight rein on the expendi- 
tures of the international organizations, 
there is little danger of that happening. 

On the other hand, however, it may 
well be that this basic resistance is slowly 
ebbing. As more and more of men’s 
problems take on an inter-national aspect, 
and as more men discover that their 


3% U. S. Senate, Subcommittee on the United Na- 
tions Charter, Budgetary and Financial Problems of the 
United Nations, Staff Study No. 6, Washington, Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, December 1954. The writer 
was Francis Wilcox, now Assistant Secretary of State 
for International Organization Affairs. 


problems are soluble, it is likely that they 
will turn, even in the face of govern- 
mental reluctance, to international or- 
ganizations for their solution. For ex- 
ample, one scholar has calculated that 
while all expenditures by national gov- 
ernments rose from $5 billion in 1870 to 
$200 billion annually today (a threefold 
increase every 25 years), those for inter- 
national organization rose from $100,000 
to $100,000,000 annually during the same 
period (or a tenfold increase every 25 
years).” This may suggest an irreversi- 
ble trend, though one can hardly infer an 
inevitable increase from this limited data. 
Whether this trend toward greater in- 
come and expenditure for international 
organizations does or does not continue, 
one can at least predict that national gov- 
ernments will view each new budgetary 
demand with skepticism, and respond to 
it with considerable reluctance. 


3% Quincy Wright, “‘Modes of Financing Unions of 
States as a Measure of Their Degree of Integration,”’ 
International Organization, Winter 1957 (Vol. 11, 
No. 1), p. 35. 





INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS: 
SUMMARY OF ACTIVITIES 
I. UNITED NATIONS 


General Assembly 


Resumed Thirteenth Session 


In accordance with a decision taken at 
the first part of its thirteenth session, the 
General Assembly reconvened on February 
20, 1959, to consider exclusively the ques- 
tion of the future of the trust territories of 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion and the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration.” The Assembly 
referred the question to its Trusteeship 
(fourth) Committee which discussed the 
matter from its 844th meeting on February 
25 to its 880th meeting on March 18. The 
Trusteeship Council had submitted a spe- 
cial report to the General Assembly con- 
cerning the future of these trust territories.” 
The Council had also transmitted to the 
Assembly the reports of the UN visiting 
mission to trust territories in West Africa, 
1958, and the observations of the admin- 
istering authorities on these reports." 

During the first part of the thirteenth 
session, the Trusteeship Committee had de- 
cided that the four organizations whose 
representatives had appeared before it in 
connection with its consideration of the fu- 
ture of the trust territories of the Cameroons 
under French and United Kingdom ad- 
ministration, respectively, should be granted 
further hearings at the resumed session; in 
addition the Committee had received 26 
new requests for hearings after the resump- 
tion of the thirteenth session.” These re- 
quests were all granted without objection, 

1 For discussion on the Cameroons during the first 
part of the session, see International Organization, 
Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 116-118. 

2 Document A/4094. For a summary of the pro- 


ceedings in the Trusteeship Council which resulted in 
this report, see this issue, p. 302-305. 


and in all, 27 petitioners representing 28 
groups or organizations appeared before the 
Committee during the session. Some of 
the petitioners were subsequently granted 
permission to make additional statements. 

From the 845th to the 847th meeting, 
opening statements were made, on the one 
hand, by the representative of France and 
two representatives of the Cameroons un- 
der French administration speaking as 
members of the French delegation; and, on 
the other hand, by the representative of the 
United Kingdom and three representatives 
of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration speaking as members of the 
United Kingdom delegation. 

Members of the French delegation af- 
firmed that the situation in the Cameroons 
under French administration was perfectly 
clear in that the Cameroonians’ choice of 
complete national independence had been 
pronounced in unequivocal terms by the 
Cameroonian Legislative Assembly and 
government, and that choice had been fully 
recognized by France. Since January 1, 
1959, all internal powers had been in the 
hands of the Cameroonian authorities, and 
on January 1, 1960, all external powers 
would be transferred to the Cameroonian 
government. The General Assembly should 
decide to terminate the trusteeship agree- 
ment with effect from the day of independ- 
ence. The delegation noted that the visit- 
ing mission had been able to establish that 

3 Documents A/4092 and A/4093 and Rev.1. 


* Document A/4094, Annexes III and IV 
5 Document A/C.4/394 and Adds.1 to 5. 
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there was no need to consult the population 
on the subject of independence before the 
termination of the trusteeship, that the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons 
was representative in character and re- 
flected public opinion, and that conse- 
quently there were insufficient grounds for 
the holding of new general elections before 
independence. On February 13, 1959, the 
Cameroonian Assembly had by the passing 
of an amnesty law put an end to the inter- 
nal political quarrels of the past. On the 
question of the reunification of the Camer- 
oons under French administration and the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration, the French delegation stressed that 
there was a unanimity of views in the 
Cameroons under French administration 
that it was desirable, and the initiative must 
now be left to the people of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration. 
The United Kingdom representative, 
speaking of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration, noted that under 
the trusteeship agreement the northern and 
southern parts of the territory had been 
administered separately, and the visiting 
mission considered that the wishes of the 
northern and southern peoples of the trust 
territory should be determined separately. 
The northern section had very close ethnic 
ties with northern Nigeria and had been 
administered as part of that region; the 
people of the northern section of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration had expressed their desire to attain 
the objectives of the trusteeship system as 
part of the northern region of an independ- 
ent Nigeria. The visiting mission had 
found no difference of opinion on the ques- 
tion of the future of the northern Camer- 
oons which would require or justify a 
formal consultation on the subject and ac- 
cordingly recommended that no such con- 
sultation need be held. On the other hand, 
the southern Cameroons was a separate re- 
gion with its own government and a House 
of Assembly elected by universal suffrage. 
The United Kingdom concurred with the 


visiting mission’s view that, due to a dif- 
ference of opinion between the political 
parties represented in the House of Assem- 
bly with regard to the future of that part 
of the trust territory, a plebiscite was neces- 
sary. The United Kingdom delegate con- 
cluded by stating that the conditions for a 
plebiscite, including its timing and the 
questions to be put, should be determined 
by the General Assembly and the adminis- 
tering authority in consultation with the 
political parties in the southern Cameroons 
House of Assembly. 

The Premier of the southern Cameroons, 
Mr. Foncha, who was a member of the 
United Kingdom delegation, stated that his 
party, which had won the general elections 
in 1957, advocated separation from the 
Federation of Nigeria and the continuation 
of the trusteeship administration for a short 
period, during which the possibility of ef- 
fecting a reunification with the Cameroons 
under French administration when that ter- 
ritory attained independence and the possi- 
bility of union with the northern Camer- 
oons should it decide to secede from 
Nigeria could be explored. Insofar as the 
terms of a plebiscite were concerned, Mr. 
Foncha maintained that the issue should be 
that of separation from the Federation of 
Nigeria or of remaining within it, and that 
reunification could come only after separa- 
tion and should not be a question in the 
plebiscite. In his opinion, with the exploita- 
tion of its natural resources, the southern 
Cameroons could become self-supporting 
and produce a reasonable balance in the 
years to come, and therefore there were no 
grounds for suggesting that the territory 
would have to depend on the Federation of 
Nigeria for economic support. A contrast- 
ing position was taken by Mr. Endeley 
(also a member of the United Kingdom 
delegation), formerly Premier and pres- 
ently leader of the opposition in the south- 
ern Cameroons House of Assembly, who 
explained that his party’s program was one 
of pressing for further constitutional ad- 
vancement in order to establish the south- 
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ern Cameroons on a basis of equality with 
the other regions of the Federation of 
Nigeria. Whatever progress the southern 
Cameroons had made recently had been 
entirely dependent on a policy of associa- 
tion with Nigeria on a federal basis, in his 
view, and neither he nor his party felt that 
there was an alternative process whereby 
the southern Cameroons could be rendered 
financially viable and still maintain the 
pace of its development. To separate the 
southern Cameroons from Nigeria would 
be to establish a frontier almost twice the 
length of the existing frontier with the 
French zone and would cause even greater 
cleavage between ethnic groups than had 
been created by that frontier. He asked 
whether it was wise for the UN to separate 
a small unit, which for forty years had 
been attached to a larger and more stable 
one, merely because there was an emotional 
demand for it. The wishes of the people 
should be expressed by a plebiscite which 
was conducted in an impartial way. 


After the representatives of France and 
the United Kingdom had replied to ques- 
tions asked by various delegates, the Com- 
mittee heard the petitioners who repre- 
sented widely divergent points of view. 
Whereas the petitioners were agreed on the 
desirability of independence and reunifica- 


tion, some believed that independence 
would be nothing more than a new form 
of colonialism. Some were of the opinion 
that reunification should come before or 
simultaneously with independence, while 
others held that it should not be a prereq- 
uisite to the independence of the Camer- 
oons under French administration. On the 
one hand, there were petitioners who stated 
that the present Assembly in the Camer- 
oons under French administration was 
neither representative nor based on popular 
support, and some of these took the view 
that the Union des Populations du Camer- 
oun (UPC), which was an outlawed party, 
was the real mouthpiece of the Cameroon- 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


ian people since that party had always 
based its program on unification and inde- 
pendence. These petitioners felt, therefore, 
that there should be elections before in- 
dependence under UN supervision. On 
the other hand, there were those who be- 
lieved that the present Legislative Assembly 
in the French territory had been elected by 
universal and direct suffrage and was rep- 
resentative, as more voters than ever before 
had participated in the elections,’ except 
for two regions where the UPC had con- 
ducted a campaign of abstention followed 
by violence. They concluded that those 
who wished new elections before independ- 
ence were extremists unwilling to use the 
normal processes of democracy in seeking 
election. In regard to the promulgation of 
the amnesty, some petitioners felt it was 
being carried out fairly, while others were 
of the view that there were further neces- 
sary prerequisites for national reconcilia- 
tion which included a total and uncondi- 
tional amnesty covering all offences com- 
mitted from May 1955 to the present, the 
abrogation of the decrees dissolving some 
organizations, release of political prisoners, 
and the withdrawal of all French troops 
from the country. Those petitioners who 
disagreed with the recommendations of the 
visiting mission were of the opinion that 
its proposals did not reflect the true state 
of affairs in the Cameroons because of the 
limited time at the mission’s disposal and 
because only those Cameroonians who sup- 
ported the government had been able to 
approach the mission. 

At its 860th meeting, the Committee 
began a general debate which was con- 
cluded at its 871st meeting. Most of the 
delegates agreed with the representative of 
New Zealand, who stated that despite cer- 
tain budgetary difficulties, the French trust 
territory appeared to have an economic and 
social structure capable of supporting full 
independence, and a government, legisla- 
ture, and administration capable of dis- 


® For discussion on these elections, which had taken place in December 1956, see International Organization, 
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charging their responsibilities. The same 
delegate felt that the presence of petitioners 
from the territory, some supporting and 
some criticizing the government, and the 
activity of opposition parties in the country 
and the legislature were proof of the reality 
of political liberty and fundamental free- 
doms. As the debate progressed, it became 
apparent that the two points on which there 
was disagreement were the questions of 
the political amnesty and the holding of 
new general elections before independence. 
Speaking in favor of the amnesty law 
which had been passed by the Legislative 
Assembly in February 1959, the delegate of 
Burma took the position that the law repre- 
sented a sincere attempt on the part of the 
Cameroonian government to achieve na- 
tional reconciliation as speedily as possible; 
in view of the fact that some elements had 
refused to renounce force and violence even 
under apparently favorable conditions, it 
was easy for him to understand the reluc- 
tance of the Cameroonian government to 
grant an unconditional amnesty. The dele- 
gates of Nepal, Ghana, and the Soviet 
Union, among others, held that a true 
reconciliation could be brought about only 
by the repeal of the decree dissolving the 
parties, especially the UPC, which had de- 
manded independence and unification as 
long ago as 1955; only in this way, they 
maintained, would a sure guarantee be pro- 
vided that the adherents of those parties 
would not be subject to persecution on their 
return to the territory. Along this line, the 
delegate from the Ukrainian Soviet Social- 
ist Republic noted that one prerequisite for 
the normalization of conditions in the ter- 
ritory was the withdrawal of French troops 
which could only be there for the purpose 
of integrating the territory with the French 
Community and perpetuating its rule over 
the Cameroonian people. 

Those who were in favor of an uncondi- 
tional amnesty were also on the side of 
holding general elections before independ- 
ence. The delegate of Guinea typified this 
approach when he said that if all the 


Cameroonian political parties were per- 
mitted to submit themselves to the verdict 
of universal suffrage, the difficulties caused 
by the present prohibition of the UPC 
would be removed, the extent of national 
reconciliation could be assessed, and the po- 
litical situation in the Cameroons under 


- French administration could be truly ascer- 


tained. It was also stated that in view of 
the doubts expressed about the legality of 
transforming the territory’s assembly into 
a constituent assembly and in view of the 
unsettled atmosphere in which the 1956 
elections had taken place, elections held 
under UN supervision before independence 
would strengthen the authority of the 
Cameroonian government both internally 
and in its future relations with other states. 
Some delegates were adamant on the point 
that the present assembly was not represent- 
ative, while others took the more moderate 
view that an election would dispel the lin- 
gering doubts on the question whether the 
present Legislative Assembly truly repre- 
sented the majority opinion of the Camer- 
oonian people. 

Delegates from Australia, India, Burma, 
Ceylon, the Federation of Malaya, and New 
Zealand, among others, were of the opinion 
that to hold elections at a time when the 
government had work of great urgency 
and importance to do in preparing the 
country for independence would be to in- 
troduce a disruptive rather than a stabiliz- 
ing influence, and the General Assembly 
should refrain from taking any action likely 
to impede the progress of the autonomous 
government of the Cameroons under French 
administration. These delegates argued 
that the territory’s assembly was representa- 
tive in character as it had been elected on 
the basis of universal adult suffrage. Some 
representatives agreed with the spokesmen 
of Argentina and Costa Rica who took 
the position that to make recognition 
of Cameroonian independence conditional 
upon the holding of an election would be 
to interfere in the domestic affairs of that 
country at the very time when it was to 
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assume full responsibility for its future. 
The delegates of Guatemala, Ireland, and 
other states challenged the reasoning that 
elections before independence would be 
freer and more equitable if they were held 
under UN supervision, noting that this 
view was inconsistent, for it was not possi- 
ble to recognize that a people was ready 
for independence and at the same time to 
doubt that it was capable of organizing free 
elections. The Irish delegate also refuted 
the argument that the present assembly 
had been elected as a territorial assembly 
for the purpose of considering the draft 
statute of December 1956 and was there- 
fore not competent to pronounce on the 
question of independence. He recalled that 
the assembly had become a legislative as- 
sembly only four months after its election, 
for it had first adopted the 1957 statute and 
had then, by virtue of the powers granted 
under that statute, asked for and obtained 
full internal autonomy on January 1, 1959. 
In any case, he concluded, the Cameroonian 
government had decided to hold general 
elections in 1960, shortly after the attain- 
ment of independence. 

On the question of reunification, some 
delegates agreed with the Soviet repre- 
sentative that it appeared wiser to effect 
the immediate unification of the two 
Cameroons; others felt that precipitous re- 
unification would fail to take into account 
the effects of forty years of separate ex- 
istence, differing institutions, and different 
languages. A few delegations echoed the 
Hungarian representative who claimed that 
the visiting mission’s report was far from 
being an objective analysis of the situation 
in the two territories. 

In contrast to the discussion on the 
Cameroons under French administration, 
the debate on the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration was rather brief. 
As the Canadian delegate observed, while 
there was general agreement that the time 
had come to terminate trusteeship over the 


™ Document A/C.4/L.580. 
® For information on this area, see this issue, p. 303. 


United Kingdom territory, the issues were 
not as clear cut as in the case of the French 
trust territory. Most delegations agreed 
with the visiting mission that the northern 
and southern sections of the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration 
should be treated separately, but they did 
not agree that it was unnecessary to hold a 
plebiscite in the northern part. Many dele- 
gates spoke in favor of plebiscites in both 
sections to determine whether or not the 
people wished to be associated with an in- 
dependent Nigerian state, or an independ- 
ent Cameroonian state. 

In the course of the discussions, two 
draft resolutions concerning the future of 
the Cameroons under French administra- 
tion and one concerning the future of the 
Cameroons under United Kingdom admin- 
istration were submitted to the Committee. 
At its 854th meeting, a five-power draft 
resolution was submitted by Haiti, Italy, 
New Zealand, Paraguay, and the United 
States.’ By the terms of this resolution, the 
General Assembly would, inter alia, note 
with satisfaction the adoption by the Legis- 
lative Assembly of the Cameroons under 
French administration of an amnesty law; 
note that elections would be held in April 
to fill the four seats in the Legislative As- 
sembly allocated to the Sanaga-Maritime 
area; take into account the declarations of 
the administering authority and the gov- 
ernment of the Cameroons that the trust 
territory would become completely inde- 
pendent on January 1, 1960; and resolve 
that on the day of independence, the trus- 
teeship agreement should cease to be in 
force. At the 861st meeting, an eight-power 
draft resolution was submitted by Ghana, 
Guinea, Liberia, Libya, Morocco, the Sudan, 
Tunisia, and the United Arab Republic.’ 
In introducing this draft resolution at 
the 863d meeting, the representative of 
Liberia noted that the main point on which 
the resolution differed from the five-power 
proposal was that it called for general elec- 


® Document A/C.4/L.581. 
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tions based on universal adult suffrage to 
be held prior to January 1, 1960. The eight- 
power draft resolution also recommended 
to the administering authority and the gov- 
ernment of the Cameroons under French 
administration the abrogation of the decree 
of July 13, 1955, which declared illegal cer- 
tain political parties and organizations in 
the territory. At the 866th meeting, seven 
powers (Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, the 
Federation of Malaya, Guatemala, India, 
and Japan) submitted a number of amend- 
ments” to the five-power draft resolution, 
among which was one which would add to 
the operative part an expression of confi- 
dence that the elections would be held at 
the earliest possible date after the attain- 
ment of independence. The sponsors of 
the eight-power draft resolution then sub- 
mitted a number of sub-amendments” to 
these amendments, which would have made 
the five-power resolution substantially the 
same as their own. The sponsors of the 
amendments accepted only the last of the 
sub-amendments which recommended that 
upon the attainment of independence the 
Cameroons should be admitted to member- 
ship in the UN. The sponsors of the five- 
power draft resolution then accepted the 
amendments, and a revised draft resolution 
was prepared accordingly under the spon- 
sorship of the original five plus the seven 
proposers of the amendments.” The re- 
maining sub-amendments were resubmitted 
by their eight sponsors as amendments to 
the revised draft resolution.” At the 879th 
meeting, the Committee voted on these 
amendments and rejected them; it also 
voted on the revised draft resolution, then 
with twelve sponsors, and adopted it by a 
roll-call vote of 56 to 9 (Albania, Bulgaria, 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republic, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Romania, 
Ukrainian Soviet Socialist Republic, and 
the Soviet Union), with 16 abstentions. 
Following the approval of this draft resolu- 
2 Document A/C.4/L.583. 
11 Document A/C.4/L.584. 


2 Document A/C.4/L.580/Rev.r. 
48 Document A/C.4/L.584/Rev.r. 


tion, the eight-power draft resolution was 
withdrawn by its sponsors. 

At the 866th meeting, Argentina, Can- 
ada, Costa Rica, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, 
and Pakistan submitted a draft resolution, 
and the UN Secretary-General submitted a 
statement of the financial implications of 
the draft resolution." The sponsors subse- 
quently accepted two amendments” and 
submitted a revised form of the draft reso- 
lution.” The delegate of Argentina intro- 
duced the draft resolution to the Commit- 
tee at its 867th meeting and noted that it 
recommended the holding of separate 
plebiscites in the northern and southern 
parts of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration; expressed the 
hope that the administering authority 
would seek to promote agreement between 
the political parties on the question of 
qualifications for voting; and proposed that 
a UN plebiscite commissioner should be 
elected by the General Assembly. The draft 
resolution recommended further that in the 
northern part of the territory the plebiscite 
should take place about the middle of No- 
vember 1959; that the people should be 
asked whether they wished to be part of 
the northern region of Nigeria when the 
Federation of Nigeria became independent, 
or whether they were in favor of deciding 
the future of the northern Cameroons at a 
later date; and that the plebiscite should 
be conducted on the basis of the electoral 
register at present being compiled for the 
elections to the Federal House of Repre- 
sentatives. It also recommended that the 
plebiscite in the southern part of the terri- 
tory should be conducted during the next 
dry season between the beginning of De- 
cember 1959 and the end of April 1960. At 
its 879th meeting, the Committee rejected 
two amendments proposed by Liberia” and 
a five-power amendment which would have 
replaced the choice of deciding the future 
of the northern Cameroons at a later date 


4 Documents A/C.4/L.582 and A/C.4/L.585. 
% Document A/C.4/L.588. 

% Document A/C.4/L.582/Rev.1. 

™ Document A/C.4/L.587/Rev.1. 
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by the question whether they wished to 
unite with an independent Cameroons.” 
The seven-power draft resolution, as a 
whole, was approved by a roll-call vote of 
57 to none, with 24 abstentions. 

The General Assembly at its 794th ple- 
nary meeting on March 13, 1959, consid- 
ered the two resolutions contained in the 
report of its Trusteeship Committee.” The 
draft resolution concerning the future of 
the trust territory of the Cameroons under 
French administration was adopted in a 
roll-call vote by 56 to none, with 23 absten- 
tions; while the draft resolution on the 
future of the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration was adopted in a 
roll-call vote by 56 to none, with 24 absten- 
tions. At this plenary meeting delegates 
explained their votes both before and after 
the balloting and expressed their opinions 
on a Soviet proposal to vote on the draft 
resolutions paragraph-by-paragraph, which 
was not adopted. Those delegates who an- 
nounced that they would abstain gave four 
main reasons for this action, although all 
of them supported the attainment of in- 
dependence of the French territory. On 
the draft resolution concerning the Camer- 
oons under French administration the ob- 
jections were that 1) a complete amnesty 
was not included, and 2) elections were not 
to be held before independence; and on the 
draft resolution concerning the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration that 
1) the plebiscite would not contain the 
choice of unification with the French terri- 
tory and 2) the electoral register was not 
based on universal adult suffrage. The 
delegations which took the above position 
and abstained included those of the Soviet 
Union, the United Arab Republic, Albania, 
Iraq, Guinea, and Ghana. Several dele- 

% Document A/C.4/L.589. 

% Document A/4095. 

1 The International Atomic Energy Agency, an au- 
tonomous international organization under the aegis 
of the UN, is summarized for the sake of convenience 
under the General Assembly since, according to the 
relationship agreement between the agency and the 
UN, it is to report regularly to the Assembly (see 


Document A/3620 and Corr.1 for the draft agree- 
ment). For additional information on the agency, see 


gates held the view that although they 
were not in complete agreement with the 
first resolution, they could not oppose, in 
the words of the Sudanese representative, 
the twelve-power resolution which had as 
its objective the termination of trusteeship, 
the attainment of independence, and the 
right of peoples of the Cameroons under 
French administration to apply for and se- 
cure membership in the UN. 


International Atomic Energy Agency’ 

Reports to the General Assembly: The 
initial report’ of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency (IAEA) to the General 
Assembly which covered the period up to 
October 31, 1957, recalled that on Decem- 
ber 8, 1953, the President of the United 
States, President Eisenhower, proposed to 
the General Assembly at its 470th plenary 
meeting that there be established, under the 
aegis of the UN, an international agency 
which would devote its activities exclu- 
sively to the peaceful uses of atomic energy. 
On December 4, 1954, the General Assem- 
bly at its 503d plenary meeting unani- 
mously endorsed this proposal; and on Sep- 
tember 23, 1956, an international conference 
was convened at UN headquarters in New 
York to consider the draft statute which 
was proposed by a negotiating group of 
twelve states.’ The statute was unanimously 
approved by the conference on October 26, 
1956, and during the following three 
months was signed by the representatives 
of 80 states. 

After this historical survey the report 
summarized the first regular session of the 
Agency’s General Conference which met 
from October 1-3, 1957, and the first spe- 
cial session which met from October 4-23, 
1957- During the first special session on 
Bernhard G. Bechhoefer, ‘‘Negotiating the Statute of 
the International Atomic Energy Agency,’’ International 
Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 38-59. 

2 Document A/3747. 

3 For a summary of the conference, see International 


Organization, Winter 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 1), p. 


99-102. 

*For the decisions taken at these sessions, see In- 
ternational Atomic Energy Agency, Document GC (1) / 
Resolutions. 
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October 4, the General Conference ap- 
proved the appointment by the Board of 
Governors of Mr. W. Sterling Cole as Di- 
rector General of the agency for a term of 
four years from December 1, 1957. The 
General Conference completed the com- 
position of the first Board of Governors of 
the agency and, jointly with the Board, it 
approved the agency’s initial program and 
budget, and the selection of Vienna as the 
seat of the agency. 

The second report by IAEA to the UN 
General Assembly covered developments in 
the work of the agency from November 1, 
1957, to the end of June 1958." The report 
stated that two of the major initial objec- 
tives of IAEA were to help member states 
prepare for the eventual use of nuclear 
power and to promote, particularly in the 
economically less-developed areas, the wider 
use of radioisotopes and radiation sources 
in research, industry, agriculture, and medi- 
cine. In addition to direct assistance pro- 
grams, a high priority had been given to 
the formulation of health and safety man- 


uals, codes and regulations, and to the es- 
tablishment of the scientific and technical 


information services of the agency. The 
major role for which IAEA had been es- 
tablished was to supply fissionable and 
source materials and to help ensure con- 
tinuing fuel supplies for atomic energy 
programs. For this purpose the agency’s 
international regulatory measures were in- 
tended to create safe conditions for the 
exchange of these materials. Notifications 
by member states indicated that IAEA 
would have access in its initial years to 
more than adequate supplies of natural 
uranium and thorium; fissionable materials 
offered already by member states for the 

5 International Atomic Energy Agency, Report of the 
International Atomic Emergy Agency to the General 
Assembly of the United Nations Covering the Period 
from November 1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, Vienna, 
October 1958. See also the covering note by the 
Secretary-General, Document A/3950. For approval 
of the report by the General Assembly, see International 
Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 133. 
The report was also issued as an International Atomic 


Energy Agency document, GC(II)/40. A slightly en- 
larged but similar report was issued under the title: 


agency’s operations amounted to 5,140 kg 
of contained U-235. The short experience 
so far acquired, the report noted, had 
borne out the expectation that the agency’s 
initial activities in regard to the supply of 
materials, reactors, and safeguards would 
consist largely of planning, collection, and 
exchange of information, and other pre- 
liminary work such as surveys and techni- 
cal advice. The report also stated that the 
relationship agreement with the UN had 
entered into force on November 14, 1957." 
In conclusion, the report noted that the 
main work of the first eight months had 
been the establishment of an international 
secretariat; a start had also been made in 
implementing certain parts of the initial 
program. 


General Conference: The second regular 
session of the General Conference of IAEA 
met from September 22—October 4, 1958.’ 
The Conference approved the recommen- 
dation of the Board of Governors that the 
agency should become a participating or- 
ganization of the UN Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance. The General Con- 
ference also gave unanimous approval to 
the relationship agreements between the 
agency and the International Labor Or- 
ganization, the Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, the UN Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization, the World 
Health Organization, and the World 
Meteorological Organization. It was de- 
cided that the total appropriations for the 
administrative expenses of the agency in 
the year 1959 should amount to $5,225,000. 
The target for the general fund in 1959, 
to which member states would make volun- 
tary contributions, was fixed at $1,500,000. 
The General Conference adopted resolu- 
International Atomic Energy Agency, First Annual 
Report of the Board of Governors to the General Con- 
ference Covering the Period from October 23, 1957, 
to June 30, 1958, Vienna, July 1958. 

* For General Assembly approval of the agreement, 
see International Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 1), p. 117. 

7 International Atomic Energy Agency, General Con- 
ference, Second Regular Session, September 22—Octo- 


ber 4, 1958, Resolutions and Other Decisions, Vienna, 
January 1959 (Document GC(II) /Resolutions). 
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tions on, inter alia, assistance to less-devel- 
oped countries, the program of scientific 
conferences and symposia in 1959, utiliza- 
tion by the agency of the services and ex- 
perience of existing research centers and of 
other sources of information, and training 
of specialists in the use of isotopes in agri- 
culture and medicine. 

Other matters: In a review of the work of 
IAEA,” it was reported in December 1958 
that in the field of technical assistance, 
an agency mission had visited 17 countries 
in Latin America and had reported on 
training needs and possibilities in the re- 
gion. Some small exploratory missions had 
been sent to the Near and Far East, and 
plans for the dispatch of four fairly large 
survey teams were well advanced. The 
agency had received some twenty requests 
from sixteen countries for technical assist- 
ance. The agency had at its disposal both 
funds for the placing of fellows in training 
and scientific centers in member states and 
a number of free places in such institutions. 
As of December 1 approximately 350 open- 
ings were available; of the 284 applications 
received, some 200 had been awarded. An 
international panel of experts had begun to 
consider problems connected with the dis- 
posal of radioactive wastes in the sea.’ A 
seven-member Scientific Advisory Commit- 
tee to advise the Board of Governors and 
the Director General had been established 
and held its first meeting in New York, 
November 14-15. Some small research 
contracts had been awarded to laboratories 
in member countries, particularly in con- 
nection with health and safety studies. 

The first request received by the agency 
for a supply of fissionable materials came 
from the government of Japan, which 
asked for three tons of natural uranium in 
metal form. The government of Canada 


SUN Press Release IAEA/130, December 24, 1958. 

* This work followed a recommendation of the UN 
Conference on the Law of the Sea (see this issue, p. 
284), and wishes expressed during the Second UN 
International Conference on the Peaceful Uses of 
Atomic Energy, in which the agency participated (see 
this issue, p. 285). This UN Conference should not 
be confused with the plenary body (General Confer- 
ence) of the International Atomic Energy Agency. 


subsequently offered the material free of 
charge to the agency, which was expected 
to sell it at a price bearing a reasonable 
relationship to the current world price. The 
filling of the Japanese request imposed the 
application of the safeguards clauses of the 
agency’s statute, which were intended to 
make sure that materials supplied through 
the agency were used exclusively for peace- 
ful purposes. Japan and the United States 
had also declared their intention to place 
the bilateral agreement concluded between 
them under agency safeguards. The possi- 
bility of entrusting the agency with this 
function was also foreseen in a number of 
other existing bilateral agreements. 

By December 1958, 69 states were mem- 
bers of the agency, as compared with 26 
which had ratified the statute of the agency 


when it entered into force on July 29, 1957. 


United Nations Conference on the Law of 
the Sea 

The UN Conference on the Law of the 
Sea, which was convened in accordance 
with a resolution of the General Assembly,’ 
met in Geneva from February 24 to April 
28, 1958, under the presidency of Prince 
Wan Waithayakon (Thailand).’ The Con- 
ference was attended by some 700 delegates 
from 86 countries, and observers from seven 
specialized agencies and nine non-govern- 
mental organizations. Four conventions, 
nine resolutions, and an optional protocol, 
ranging over virtually the entire field of 
maritime legislation were adopted by the 
Conference. 

On the subject of the breadth of the terri- 
torial sea and of the zone of exclusive fish- 
ing rights, none of the proposals submitted 
to the Conference commanded the re- 
quired two-thirds majority support. Vary- 
ing claims, mostly ranging from three to 


1 General Assembly Resolution 1105 (XI), February 
21, 1957. For a summary of the discussion resulting 
in this resolution, see International Organization, 
Spring 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 2), p. 362-363. 

2 The following summary is based on UN Press 
Releases Nos. L/303 (no date) and L/729, November 
4, 1958. 
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twelve miles, were made at the outset of the 
Conference. The United States and the 
United Kingdom favored three miles, 
which they regarded as the only limit valid 
in international law. They warned that 
unilateral extensions might eventually swal- 
low up the high seas, disrupt fishing and 
navigation, and seriously hamper interna- 
tional air traffic (there being no right to 
fly over territorial waters without permis- 
sion). In general, the majority of states 
favored a wider limit. The Soviet Union 
proposed that each state be allowed to fix 
its own limit from three to twelve miles, as 
a rule, taking into account a variety of local 
conditions. The United Kingdom event- 
ually offered to abandon its traditional sup- 
port of the three mile limit, and the United 
States and Canada followed suit. They 
proposed a maximum of six miles, with the 
United Kingdom calling for preservation of 
existing navigation and overflight rules 
outside the three mile zone. The essential 


difference between the United Kingdom 
and the Canadian proposals was in the 


question of exclusive fishing rights. The 
United Kingdom proposal would have 
granted exclusive fishing rights to each state 
within a total of six miles; the Canadian 
plan would have given each state a total 
of twelve miles of exclusive fishing rights. 
The United States proposal, which was in- 
troduced as a compromise, provided for 
six miles of territorial seas and for six more 
miles of exclusive fishing rights. However, 
under the latter plan no country would 
have been barred from fishing in a nation’s 
six to twelve mile zone if it had regularly 
fished there for the last five years. This 
proposal received the largest number of 
votes (45 in favor, and 33 against, with 7 
abstentions), but this was short of the 
required two-thirds majority. In a resolu- 
tion® adopted just before adjourning, the 
® Document A/CONF.13/L.56. 

* For information on action taken by the General 
Assembly, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 131-133. 

5 Document A/CONF.13/L.52. 


* Signatures on all instruments adopted by the Law 
of the Sea Conference must be followed by ratification; 


Conference noted that it had not been pos- 
sible to come to an agreement concerning 
the territorial sea, and that some other as- 
pects pertaining to the law of the sea re- 
mained to be settled, and it requested the 
General Assembly to study the question of 
convening a second maritime conference to 
settle issues unresolved during the first.’ 

The Conference adopted a convention on 
the territorial sea and the contiguous zone 
by a vote of 61 to none with 2 abstentions.’ 
Consisting of 32 articles, it dealt with the 
juridical status of the territorial sea, the 
methods of delimitation of the territorial 
sea (but without stating the maximum al- 
lowed limit), the right of innocent pas- 
sage, and the contiguous zone (but not 
with maximum limits of exclusive fishing 
rights). As of November 4, 1958, the con- 
vention on the territorial sea and the con- 
tiguous zone had been signed by 44 coun- 
tries. The Conference also adopted a con- 
vention, consisting of 37 articles, on the 
high seas.’ The convention, which was 
adopted by a vote of 65 to none, with 1 
abstention, upheld freedom of the high seas 
and of access to sea of all states whether 
coastal or landlocked. It also, inter alia, 
regulated the responsibility of a state toward 
the ship flying its flag, granted immunity 
to warships on high seas as well as to state 
operated ships on non-commercial service, 
and contained articles for safety of naviga- 
tion and responsibility in collision. As of 
November 4, 1958, the convention on the 
high seas had been signed by 49 states. 

The Conference adopted by 45 votes to 1, 
with 18 abstentions, a convention on fish- 
ing and conservation of the living resources 
of the high sea.” The convention consisted 
of 22 articles, and a preamble stressing the 
need for international cooperation to avoid 
over-exploitation. It required conservation 
measures, where necessary, to be adopted 
22 ratifications or accessions were required for any of 
the conventions to enter into force. As of November 
4, 1958, no nation had yet deposited such an instru- 
ment. 


™ Document A/CONF.13/L.53 and Corr.1. 
8 Document A/CONF.13/L.54 and Add.1. 
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by states engaged in fishing in any part of 
the high seas; specified conditions in which 
unilateral measures might be taken and 
their applicability to other states; and pro- 
vided for an arbitration procedure in case 
of disputes arising out of its provisions. As 
of November 4, 1958, this convention had 
been signed by 37 countries. The Confer- 
ence adopted a convention of fifteen articles 
on the continental shelf,’ a matter which 
had never before been the subject of a multi- 
national treaty. The vote was 57 in favor, 
3 against, with 8 abstentions. Its provisions 
referred to the sea-bed and sub-soil up to the 
point where the waters above were 200 me- 
ters deep or, beyond that limit, if the depth 
allowed exploitation of natural resources. 
Coastal states were given exclusive rights 
to exploit mineral and other non-living re- 
sources of the shelf. While granting this 
right to states, the convention specified that 
it should not affect the status of waters 
above the shelf which were still to be re- 
garded as high seas. The convention on 


the continental shelf had been signed by 46 


countries as of November 4, 1958. 

The Conference adopted an optional 
protocol on compulsory settlement of dis- 
putes” by a vote of 52 to none, with 13 
abstentions. It required no minimum num- 
ber of ratifications to come into force; any 
country which ratified it would thereby 
accept the compulsory jurisdiction of the 
International Court of Justice in disputes 
arising out of the law of the sea conven- 
tions. As of November 4, 1958, the op- 
tional protocol had 29 signatory states. 

The Conference adopted several resolu- 
tions,” among which were the following. 
It recognized the serious apprehensions of 
many states with regard to nuclear explo- 
sions at sea but also noted that the question 
of tests and production was under consid- 


® Document A/CONF.13/L.55. 

2% Document A/CONF.13/L.57. 

™ Document A/CONF.13/L.56. 

12 For discussion in the General Assembly on nuclear 
tests, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 65-71. 

%3 For action taken by IAEA in this connection, see 
this issue, p. 282. 


eration by various other UN bodies and by 
interested governments, and therefore re- 
ferred the matter to the General Assem- 
bly.” The Conference recommended that 
the International Atomic Energy Agency 
(IAEA), in consultation with other com- 
petent bodies, take the necessary steps to 
help governments in regulating the dump- 
ing of radioactive wastes into the high seas 
and preventing pollution of waters by 
radioactivity in amounts harmful to men 
and maritime resources.” It recommended 
the use of international fishery conservation 
organizations for the establishment of con- 
servation programs, and for negotiations 
toward that end. It also called for humane 
fishing methods, notably with regard to 
whales and seals. The Conference recog- 
nized that exceptional measures might be 
required in the case of states whose popula- 
tions were overwhelmingly dependent on 
coastal fishing and were limited essentially 
to small boat fishing. It recommended that 
all other states fishing in such regions co- 
operate with the coastal state concerned in 
seeking an equitable solution, recognizing 
priority needs; and, furthermore, recom- 
mended appropriate conciliation and arbi- 
tration procedures in case of a dispute. The 
Conference asked the General Assembly to 
study the question of the regime of his- 
torical waters, including historical bays.” 
The final act of the Conference was signed 
on April 29, 1958.” 


Second United Nations International Con- 
ference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy 

The Second United Nations International 
Conference on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, convened by the General Assembly, 
was held in Geneva from September 1 to 
13, 1958.’ In 77 formal sessions and many 


14 For action taken by the General Assembly on this 
matter, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 133. 

% Document A/CONF.13/L.58. 

1UN Press Releases AC/364-A, September 16, 1958, 
and AC/365, November 10, 1958. For a discussion of 
the first conference, see International Organization, 
February 1956 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 54-58. 
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informal gatherings, the participants passed 
along experience gained, among other 
things, in achieving power from fission of 
heavy nuclei, working to wrest energy from 
the fusion of lightweight nuclei, using ra- 
dioactive isotopes in science and industry, 
developing new technological processes, and 
finding ways to manage radioactivity with- 
out hazard. The second conference had 
before it nearly twice as many scientific 
papers as the first conference, held in 
Geneva in 1955; in 1958, 48 governments 
and 6 intergovernmental organizations sub- 
mitted 2,135 papers, exclusive of withdraw- 
als. The 6,300 participants in 1958 included 
2,700 members of government delegations 
from 69 countries; representatives of g UN- 
affiliated agencies; and 3,600 observers from 
46 countries, 10 international organizations, 
and 25 non-governmental organizations. In 
addition, g11 accredited representatives of 
information media in 36 countries were 
present. 

Thermonuclear reactions—or at least ex- 
periments aimed at obtaining enough 
knowledge of fully ionized gases (or 
plasmas) at high temperatures so that con- 
trolled fusion could be achieved in the 
future—were a topic of major interest at 
the conference. Development of large 
power stations with a wide variety of re- 
actor designs was described in sessions on 
fission reactors. Reports indicated that 
power stations now operating in the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States had been “well-behaved”, 
with less difficulty than anticipated at the 
1955 conference. Estimates of the world’s 
uranium reserves were two to four times 
higher than those presented in 1955; high- 
grade uranium reserves might total some 
10,000,000 tons; and world thorium re- 
serves seemed likely to be at least 500,000 
tons. In sessions reviewing applications of 


1 Documents A/CONF.16/SR.1 and 2. For a sum- 
mary of the eighth Technical Assistance Conference, 
see International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 2), p. 201. 


isotopes, reports described, inter alia, use 
of tritium—radioactive hydrogen—as a new 
tool in biological and physiological research. 
Concern was expressed by speakers from 
the Soviet Union and the United States 
about the possible large-scale dumping of 
nuclear wastes in the seas, but the consen- 
sus was that disposal up to now had been 
within safety limits. Almost the entire 
range of fundamental physics, ranging from 
“strange particles” to theories of interac- 
tions within the nucleus of the atom, was 
considered at various sessions. 


United Nations Pledging Conference on 
the Expanded Program of Technical As- 
sistance and the Special Fund 


The joint Technical Assistance and Spe- 
cial Fund Conference was held on October 
16, 1958, in New York under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Mahgoub (Sudan).’ In open- 
ing the conference, the Secretary-General 
recalled that member states had been in- 
vited to announce their contributions not 
only to the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance but also to the separate Spe- 
cial Fund which the General Assembly had 
just set up to extend the scope of the activi- 
ties of the UN and the specialized agen- 
cies connected with technical assistance and 
development.’ Following statements by 
members of the conference on their pledges 
for the fiscal year January 1—December 31, 
1959, the conference adopted its final act.’ 
The Secretary-General subsequently circu- 
lated a statement of contributions pledged 
to the Expanded Program and to the Spe- 
cial Fund as of October 24, 1958. He in- 
formed governments that in a number of 
cases the contributions announced were 
subject to parliamentary approval. (In the 
following table, pledges are in United 
States dollar equivalents.) 


2 For information on the Special Fund, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), 
p. 


89-90. 
® Document A/CONF.16/L.1. 
* Document A/CONF.16/1. 
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STATEMENT OF PLEDGES AS AT OCTOBER 24, 1958 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 
Assistance 


The 
Special 
Fund 


$6,000 


Countries 


. Afghanistan 

. Albania 

. Argentina 

. Australia 

. Austria 

. Belgium 

Bolivia 

. Brazil 

. Bulgaria 

Burma 

. Byelorussian 
Soviet Social- 
ist Republic 

12. Cambodia 

13. Canada 

14. Ceylon 

15. Chile 

16. China 

17. Colombia 

18. Czechoslovakia 

19. Costa Rica 

20. Cuba 

21. Denmark’ 

22. Ecuador 

23. El Salvador 

24. Ethiopia 

25. Finland 

26. France 

27. Germany, 

Federal 
Republic of* 

28. Ghana 

29. Greece 

30. Guatemala 

31. Haiti 

32. Holy See 


$12,500 
2,000 
360,000 
625,000 
57,692 
500,000 
20,789 
832,432 
14,706 
35,000 


— 
= SO CY ANEW DW 


~ 


50,000 
6,171 
2,000,000 
20,000 
68,069 
20,000 
81,967 
104,444 
10,053 
25,000 
651,513 
11,333 
7,700 
20,129 
25,000 
1,542,857 


50,000 
2,000,000 
68,069 
20,000 


16,393 
69,444 


332,996 
10,000 


29,187 


1,071,429" 


28,000 
25,000 


44,100 
30,000 
12,000 
14,400 

1,000 


22,000 
1,000 


1 Was to contribute same proportion to the Special 
Fund as to the Expanded Program. 

2A maximum of $1,274,070 equivalent was pledged 
to the Expanded Program and the Special Fund on the 
assumption that a total of $100 million would be 
reached. The amounts indicated were the minimum 
contributions to the two programs. 

* This figure was approximate. Final contribution 
to Special Fund to be announced later. 

*A contribution of $1,666,667 equivalent had been 


Expanded 
Program 
of Technical 
Assistance 


The 
Special 
Fund 


Countries 


$10,000 
42,608 
3,888 
525,000 
49,207 
50,000 
56,000 
14,000 
50,000 
400,000 
135,000 
3,500 


. Honduras 

. Hungary 

. Iceland 

. India 

. Indonesia 

. Iran 

. Iraq 

. Ireland 

. Israel 

. Italy 

. Japan’ 

. Korea, 
Republic of 

. Laos 

. Lebanon 

. Libya 

. Luxembourg 

. Malaya, Feder- 
ation of 

. Mexico 

. Monaco 

. Morocco 

. Netherlands 

. New Zealand 

. Pakistan 

. Panama 

. Paraguay 

. Peru 

. Philippines 

. Poland 

. Portugal 

. Romania 

. Saudi Arabia 

. Spain 

. Sweden* 

. Switzerland 


$42,608 


480,000 


3,000 
7,813 
6,000 
4,000 


3,000 


3,000 


20,000 
113,600 
1,190 
10,000 
1,202,000 
210,000 
170,000 
4,000 
12,000 
30,000 
66,000 
75,000 
15,000 
16,667 
25,000 
50,000 


5,000 


1,190 
20,000 
2,440,105 
70,000 
104,998 
1,000 
10,000 
10,000 
66,000 
125,000 
10,000 


16,667 


350,467 


pledged to the Expanded Program and the Special 
Fund. The distribution of this amount between the 
two programs to be announced later. 

5 Contributions subject to condition that a total of 
$100 million be reached for both programs. 

*A total of $2,899,671 equivalent was announced 
for the Expanded Program and the Special Fund. The 
division of this amount between the two programs to 
be announced later. 
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Expanded Expanded 
The 
Program Special C , Program 
of Technical “mee weet on of Technical 
: Fund : 
Assistance Assistance 


. Thailand $38,186 $160,000 73. United King- 
. -Tunisia 2,000 2,000 dom $2,240,000 $1,000,000 
. Turkey 67,491 219,738 74. United States” 
. Ukrainian So- 75. Uruguay 120,000 
viet Socialist 76. Venezuela 350,000 
Republic 125,000 125,000 77. Vietnam 12,000 8,000 
- Union of Soviet 78. Yugoslavia 116,667 150,000 
Socialist 
Republics 1,000,000 1,000,000 Total $15,123,016 $11,025,015 
72. United Arab 
Republic 114,877. 287,191 


The 
Special 
Fund 


Countries 





7 Special Fund contribution subject to condition that exceed 40 percent of the total contributions to the two 
$100 million be reached for both programs. programs. The specific amounts for each program 
8A contribution of $38 million was pledged to the were to be announced later when pledges from other 
Expanded Program and the Special Fund. The contri- governments were known. 
bution was subject to the condition that it would not 





Economic and Social Council 


Resumed Twenty-sixth Session 

The resumed 26th session of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council (ECOSOC) was 
held in New York on October 23 and De- 
cember 10 and 11, 1958, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Davidson (Canada).’ A draft 
resolution’ by which ECOSOC would de- 
cide to enable the International Atomic 
Energy Agency to become a member of the 
Technical Assistance Board and to partici- 
pate in the Expanded Program of Techni- 
cal Assistance was adopted unanimously at 
the 1045th meeting. The Council elected 
the members of the Governing Council of 
the Special Fund: elected as members rep- 
resenting the economically more advanced 
countries were Canada, Denmark, France, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States; and representing the less- 
developed countries were Argentina, Chile, 
Ghana, India, Mexico, Pakistan, Peru, the 
United Arab Republic, and Yugoslavia. 
Brazil was elected as a member of the 
Technical Assistance Committee to fill the 
vacancy resulting from the election of 
Venezuela to ECOSOC. At its 1046th 
meeting the Council elected the following 
seven members of the Council Committee 
on Non-Governmental Organizations for 
1959: China, Costa Rica, France, the Neth- 
erlands, the Soviet Union, the United 
Kingdom, and the United States. The 
Council unanimously confirmed the names 
of persons nominated by governments to 
represent them on the functional commis- 
sions of ECOSOC.’ The delegate of France 
announced that his country had been un- 
able to take advantage of the extended 
time-limit for the submission of lists of the 


1 For a summary of the first part of the 26th ses- 
sion, see International Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 
13, No. 1), Pp. 137-144. 

2 Document E/L.812 and Add.1. 

% Document E/3189 and Adds.1 and 2. 

* Document E/L.815. 

5 Document E/3179. 


territories it wished to be admitted as asso- 
ciate members of the Economic Commis- 
sion for Africa," The Council unanimously 
adopted a resolution’ designed to make the 
Convention on the Privileges and Immuni- 
ties of the Specialized Agencies applicable 
to the Intergovernmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization. 

In taking up the work of the Council in 
1959, at its 1046th and 1047th meetings, 
ECOSOC decided to request the Commis- 
sion on Human Rights to give particular 
attention to procedures by which constant 
review of problems of freedom of informa- 
tion might be assured on a priority basis, 
so that the Council could consider the ques- 
tion at its 27th session.” It was decided 
that if the report of the symposium on the 
development of the petroleum resources of 
Asia and the Far East were in the hands 
of the members of the Council by February 
15, 1959, the Council would consider it at 
its 27th session; if not, it would be trans- 
ferred to the 28th session.’ The provisional 
agenda for the 27th and 28th sessions, as 
amended, were approved.” 


Commissions 

Commission on Human Rights: The fit- 
teenth session of the Commission on 
Human Rights was held at UN Head- 
quarters in New York from March 16 to 
April 10, 1958, under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Gunewardene (Ceylon).’ One of its 
major decisions was the unanimous ap- 
proval of a draft declaration on the rights 
of the child embodying eleven principles; 
the draft, among other things, stressed the 
need for children to grow up in an atmos- 
phere of affection and material security, 


® Document A/C.3/L.706/Rev.1 as amended. 

™Document A/C.2/L.405. 

8 Documents E/L.813 and E/L.814. 

®UN Press Release SOC/2609, April 10, 1959. For 
a summary of the fourteenth session of the Commis- 
sion, see International Organization, Summer 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 357-358. 
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urged protection for the child against all 
forms of exploitation, and emphasized the 
need to eliminate discrimination against 
children born out of wedlock and the right 
of the child to an adequate education.” 

Several resolutions were adopted by the 
Commission concerning freedom of infor- 
mation. By the terms of one of these meas- 
ures, the Commission was to have ECO- 
SOC request that the Secretary-General 
submit annual reports to the Commission 
on developments affecting freedom of in- 
formation in underdeveloped countries and 
was to recommend that the UN Educa- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organiza- 
tion (UNESCO), in consultation with other 
specialized agencies and member govern- 
ments, undertake a survey of the problems 
of providing technical assistance in this field 
to underdeveloped countries. Another reso- 
lution on freedom of information expressed 
the hope that the conference of plenipoten- 
tiaries of the International Telecommunica- 
tion Union, to be held in October 1959, 
would reach agreement resulting in reduced 
rates for international press cables. 

The Commission also considered the right 
of asylum and decided to undertake at its 
next session the drafting of a declaration 
on this subject. It invited the Secretary- 
General to send a revised French draft dec- 
laration” on the right of asylum, together 
with an Iragi amendment and other related 
material, to members of the UN and the 
specialized agencies, to nongovernmental 
organizations in consultative status, and to 
the UN High Commissioner for Refugees 
for their comments. The French draft 
declaration, revised by the French repre- 
sentative to meet some of the points raised 
during the discussion, stressed among other 
things the following matters: 1) that every 
state had the right in the exercise of its 
sovereignty to grant asylum to persons en- 
titled to it; 2) that the international com- 
munity, as represented by the UN, had the 


” For the full text of the draft declaration, see Docu- 
ment E/CN.4/L.545. 
11 The French draft declaration was originally sub- 


responsibility for the safety and well-being 
of those forced to seek asylum; and 3) that 
no one should be subjected to measures 
such as expulsion or return or rejection at 
the frontier, which would result in com- 
pelling him to return to or remain in a 
territory where his life, physical integrity, 
or liberty would be threatened. The Iraqi 
amendment to the draft stressed that noth- 
ing in the revised draft should prejudice 
the right of everyone to return to his coun- 
try. 

Having before it the report of the Sub- 
commission on Prevention of Discrimina- 
tion and Protection of Minorities which 
had held its eleventh session in January 
1959, the Commission adopted several 
resolutions concerning discrimination in 
employment and the Subcommission’s fu- 
ture work. One resolution noted with satis- 
faction the adoption by the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) on June 23, 
1958, of a convention and recommenda- 
tion calling on member states of ILO to 
take steps to elifninate discrimination in 
respect of employment and occupation. As 
proposed by the Subcommission, the Com- 
mission requested ECOSOC to invite mem- 
ber governments of the UN and ILO to 
ratify and take other appropriate action 
concerning the convention and to adjust 
their policies to the recommendation. An- 
other resolution drew the attention ° of 
ECOSOC to divergent views expressed in 
the Subcommission and the Human Rights 
Commission on the scope of a study to be 
undertaken by the Subcommission in 1960. 

The Commission also passed several reso- 
lutions concerning communications. By the 
terms of one, the Commission proposed 
an amendment to an ECOSOC resolution 
governing the procedure for handling com- 
munications relating to human rights. The 
amendment was to request the Secretary- 
General to inform the writers of all com- 
munications concerning human rights that 


mitted at the thirteenth session of the Commission in 
April 1957. 
2 See below. 
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their communications would be handled 
in accordance with the resolution and that 
the Commission had no power to take any 
action on any complaint concerning human 
rights. Another resolution on the subject 
contained a request to the Secretary-General 
to prepare for each session of the Commis- 
sion a confidential statistical document based 
on the confidential list of communications 
in the field of human rights, without dis- 
closing the names of the writers or their 
countries. 

Other decisions taken by the Commission 
included the following. It was decided to 
include a study of discrimination in educa- 
tion in the agenda of the Commission’s six- 
teenth session; it was also decided to recom- 
mend that ECOSOC request member states 
to take full account of suggestions made 
by the Secretary-General regarding the prep- 
aration of their triennial reports to the UN 
on developments in human rights. The 


Commission received a progress report 
from its committee on the right of every- 
one to be free from arbitrary arrest, deten- 


tion, and exile. The Commission approved 
a proposal to increase the membership of 
the Subcommission on Prevention of Dis- 
crimination and Protection of Minorities, 
in view of the large number of new mem- 
bers admitted to the UN since 1947. Un- 
less otherwise determined by ECOSOC the 
membership was to be increased from 
twelve to fourteen. The Commission elected 
twelve persons to serve on the Subcommis- 
sion for three-year terms effective January 
I, 1960. 

The eleventh session of the Subcommis- 
sion on Prevention of Discrimination and 
Protection of Minorities met under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Mohammed Awad 
(United Arab Republic) from January 5 
to 23, 1959." The Subcommission consid- 
ered a draft report on discrimination in re- 
ligious rights and practices prepared by a 

13UN Press Release SOC/2533, January 23, 1959. 
For a summary of the tenth session of the Subcommis- 
sion, see International Organization, Summer 1958 


(Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 358-359. 
14 See above. 
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special rapporteur to supplement a draft 
submitted at the tenth session of the Com- 
mission. The report, among other addi- 
tions, contained a set of twelve basic rules 
to guide governments in preventing dis- 
crimination in religious matters. The Sub- 
commission requested the rapporteur to 
take into account the views expressed in 
the course of its debate and to complete his 
final report for submission to the Subcom- 
mission the following year. 

The Subcommission also discussed a 
progress report on the study of discrimina- 
tion in the matter of political rights and a 
preliminary study concerning the right of 
everyone to leave any country, including 
his own. Satisfaction was expressed con- 
cerning ILO’s adoption of the conven- 
tion and recommendation concerning dis- 
crimination in employment and occupation; 
the Commission on Human Rights was re- 
quested to react concerning the matter.” 
Plans were made by the Subcommission 
for the continuation of collaboration with 
UNESCO concerning a recommendation 
and an international convention outlawing 
discrimination in education. The Subcom- 
mission decided to retain on its agenda, for 
appropriate action at a future session, an 
item concerning measures for the cessation 
of national, racial or religious hostility. 


Commission on the Status of Women: 
The thirteenth session of the Commission 
on the Status of Women met from March 
g to 27, 1959, at UN Headquarters under 
the chairmanship of Miss Uldarica Manas 
(Cuba).” In the field of political rights 
the Commission agreed that much had 
been achieved by the enactment in most 
countries of legislation securing rights, al- 
though it was noted that women still had 
no political rights in eleven countries. It 
was decided to ask the Secretary-General 
to make available to the Commission before 
its 1960 session the report of a seminar on 

%7UN Press Release SOC/2590, March 27, 1959. 
For a summary of the twelfth session, see International 


Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 
359-361. 
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the participation of women in public life 
to be held in Bogota, Colombia, in May 
1959. The Commission also suggested that 
a consolidated revision of the Secretary- 
General’s annual memorandum on new de- 
velopments relating to political rights of 
women be prepared in advance of the four- 
teenth session of the General Assembly. 

Particular attention was devoted to three 
reports on the outlook for women in archi- 
tecture, engineering, and law; it was felt 
that the reports gave evidence of progress 
but that the progress was inadequate be- 
cause of the many obstacles impeding the 
access of women to the three professions. 
It was generally agreed that the Commis- 
sion should next consider occupations at the 
level just below those already covered. The 
Commission noted major obstacles to the 
training and employment of women in the 
protessions studied and requested the Sec- 
retary-General to prepare for the Commis- 
sion’s 1961 session a report on opportunities 
for women as draftsmen, science and engi- 
neering technicians, accountants, econo- 
mists, and statisticians, 

The Commission decided to request the 
Secretary-General to prepare a draft con- 
vention on the age of, free consent to, and 
registration of marriages. In 1958 the Com- 
mission had requested ECOSOC to invite 
the Secretary-General to prepare such a 
draft convention and ECOSOC had instead 
sanctioned the drafting of a recommenda- 
tion. The Commission therefore decided 
to ask ECOSOC to reconsider its decision. 

Concerning the access of women to edu- 
cation and to the teaching profession, the 
Commission considered two studies pre- 
pared by UNESCO on these topics. The 
Commission, through ECOSOC, invited 
UNESCO to prepare a further report on 
the access of women to the teaching profes- 
sion. It also directed the attention of gov- 
ernments to resolutions adopted previously 
concerning measures to increase facilities 
for the training of girls as teachers, to en- 
sure equal responsibility and opportunities 


16 UN Press Release EC/1931, March 24, 1959. For 
a summary of the fifth and sixth sessions, see Inter- 


for women and men teachers, and to raise 
the economic and social level of the teach- 
ing profession. 

The Commission, considering the posi- 
tion of women in the UN and specialized 
agencies, discussed the need for more 
women in policy-making or senior posts in 
the secretariats of the UN and of the spe- 
cialized agencies and stressed that all con- 
ditions of employment should be equal for 
men and women members of the staff. 
With reference to the UN program of ad- 
visory services in the field of human rights, 
the Commission expressed satisfaction that 
under that program one seminar a year was 
planned to deal with the status of women. 
On the subject of retirement age and pen- 
sion rights, the Commission recommended, 
through ECOSOC, that all UN members 
facilitate the equal treatment of men and 
women workers as regards pension plans, 
and also that they carry out the principle 
that the retirement age, either optional or 
compulsory, and the pensionable age, 
should be the same for men and women 
workers. 

Noting general progress in the direction 
of equal rights for men and women with 
respect to nationality, the Commission rec- 
ommended the early publication of a his- 
tory of the Convention on the Nationality 
of Married Women, which came into force 
on August 11, 1958. The Commission also 
adopted a resolution noting the absence of 
adequate information on the international 
aspects of equal pay for equal work by 
men and women and asking ECOSOC to 
request publication of a pamphlet which 
had been prepared by ILO in cooperation 
with the UN Secretariat outlining various 
approaches to the question of equal pay. 


Commission on International Commodity 
Trade: The seventh session of the Com- 
mission on International Commodity Trade 
was held in New York, March 9-27, 1959, 
under the chairmanship of Mr. Caranicas 
(Greece)."* The Commission adopted unani- 
mously the report which it was to submit 


national Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), 
Pp. 361-362. 
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to ECOSOC at the latter’s 28th session to 
be held in July 1959. Included in the 
report was an appraisal of the situation of 
international trade in primary commodities 
and a recommended program of studies de- 
signed to facilitate national and interna- 
tional measures in this field. The Com- 
mission noted that the deterioration in the 
terms of trade of countries exporting raw 
materials had been one of the principal 
features of world economic developments 
during 1957 and early 1958, but that the 
decline had come to a halt after the first 
quarter of the year. It drew attention to 
the fact that the recent decline in the terms 
of exchange was a continuation of a trend 
that, with certain interruptions, had been 
in evidence since 1950. By 1958 the index 
of the terms of exchange had declined by 
about 20 percent from its 1950 level. As- 
sessing the causes of the general downturn 
of raw materials prices in 1957-1958, the 
Commission drew attention to the fact that 
a reduction in demand had occurred in the 
face of output, productivity, and productive 
capacity that had been rising steadily since 
the end of World War II. The report drew 
attention to the vulnerability, again demon- 
strated by the downswing in commodity 
prices in 1957 and 1958, of many of the 
less-developed countries which were de- 
pendent on the export of one or two pri- 
mary products. 

With regard to its future program of 
work, the Commission asked ECOSOC to 
authorize a program of studies which 
would cover the following topics: 1) the 
impact of recent fluctuations in economic 
activity in industrial countries on interna- 
tional commodity trade; 2) national and 
international measures to deal with fluctua- 
tions in primary commodity markets; and 
3) prospective production of and demand 
for primary commodities. Having ex- 
amined the future of commodities affected 
by synthetic and substitute materials, the 
Commission drew attention to the need for 


17 See Document E/CN.14/19 for summary proceed- 
ings of the session. 


research to develop new and increased uses 
for basic commodities. 

Economic Commission for Africa: The 
Economic Commission for Africa held its 
first session in Addis Ababa from Decem- 
ber 29, 1958, to January 6, 1959, under the 
chairmanship of Mr. Abebe Retta (Ethio- 
pia).” At its final meeting on January 6 
the Commission approved its draft report 
to ECOSOC” which contained the resolu- 
tions adopted at the session. In a resolution 
dealing with relations with other inter- 
governmental organizations, the Commis- 
sion considered that appropriate liaison be- 
tween the Commission and the Accra Con- 
ference of Independent African States, the 
Economic Committee of the Arab League, 
and the Commission for Technical Co- 
operation in Africa South of the Sahara 
was desirable and requested the Executive 
Secretary of the Commission to seek to 
establish as early as possible appropriate 
arrangements for such liaison, and to report 
to the second session of the Commission on 
his progress as well as to bring to the at- 
tention of the Commission details of any 
other intergovernmental organizations oper- 
ating in Africa with which the Commission 
might wish to consider entering into a 
similar relationship. 

Another subject dealt with in resolutions 
adopted by the Commission was UN and 
multilateral economic aid to the independ- 
ent states and to the territories awaiting 
independence in Africa. Concerning the 
extension of assistance to Guinea, the Com- 
mission recognized the need for special UN 
assistance to Guinea, in addition to aid 
from other sources, so as to enable the exe- 
cution of its economic and social program 
to continue without interruption, and ex- 
pressed the hope that every consideration 
would be given to Guinea’s special posi- 
tion by the authorities responsible for ad- 
ministering the various technical assistance 
programs of the UN and specialized agen- 
cies. With reference to the extension of 


1% Document E/CN.14/L.34 and Add.1 and Rev.1. 
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technical assistance, the Commission, not- 
ing that a limited amount of technical as- 
sistance was being extended to African 
states and territories, expressed the hope 
that the Governing Council of the Special 
Fund, the Technical Assistance Board, and 
the specialized agencies, in their annual ex- 
amination of the technical assistance pro- 
grams, would give sympathetic considera- 
tion to the requests submitted by the states 
and territories of Africa, keeping in mind 
their special needs in the field. The Com- 
mission also recommended to ECOSOC 
that in its examination of the problems of 
technical and economic aid, it continue to 
keep in mind the special needs of the Afri- 
can states and territories, with a view to 
increasing the amount of aid made avail- 
able. In addition, the Commission passed 


a resolution concerning international col- 
laboration within the framework of the 
Commission in which the latter expressed 
the hope that members and associate mem- 
bers would voluntarily make available tech- 
nical assistance facilities to further the work 
of the Commission, and further expressed 


the hope that means of increasing technical 
and economic assistance would be exam- 
ined by member states. 


Conferences 


United Nations Conference on Lead and 
Zinc: Convened by the UN Secretary-Gen- 
eral on the recommendation of the Interim 
Coordinating Committee for International 
Commodity Arrangements, the UN Con- 
ference on Lead and Zinc met November 
10-12, 1958, in Geneva.” It was unani- 
mously agreed that further intergovern- 
mental consideration of problems affecting 
lead and zinc should be undertaken as a 
matter of urgency. It was foreseen at the 
Conference that in the absence of specific 
action there might in 1959 be surplus mine 


19UN Press Releases EC/1877, October 27, 
and EC/1888, November 12, 1958. 

2 UN Press Releases EC/1876, October 24, 1958, 
and EC/SUG/7, October 24, 1958. For text of the 
agreement, see Draft International Sugar Agreement as 
adopted at the Final Plenary Meeting of the United 


1958, 


production for both lead and zinc. Action 
was taken by the Conference to improve 
the collection and comparability of statistics 
on lead and zinc. Concerning a method 
for continuing intergovernmental coopera- 
tion, the general opinion was that an inter- 
governmental study group should be estab- 
lished at an early date and that pending the 
establishment of such a group, the Lead 
and Zinc Committee (set up at an explora- 
tory meeting in London in September 
1958) should be continued so as to keep 
the situation under review, so as to con- 
sider methods of dealing with the difficul- 
ties arising in international trade in lead 
and zinc, including a study of the possi- 
bility of drafting a short-term multilateral 
arrangement, and so as to prepare such ma- 
terial as it considered desirable. 

With reference to reduction of produc- 
tion, the Conference noted that although 
some governments were in principle in fa- 
vor of such reductions, others saw practical 
difficulties; it also noted that consultation 
on the matter of short-term action relating 
to production or exports could likewise con- 
tinue in the Lead and Zinc Committee. In 
a discussion of the possibility of multilateral 
action to maintain long-term stability of 
prices and sound conditions in the world’s 
markets, it was suggested by a number of 
delegations that such action, with the par- 
ticipation by most of the exporting and im- 
porting countries, was desirable. 

United Nations Sugar Conference: Meet- 
ing at Geneva from September 22 until 
October 24, 1958, the Conference adopted 
at its‘ final session the text of a new five- 
year agreement to replace the agreement 
concluded five years previously which was 
to expire at the end of 1958.” The essen- 
tial features of the new agreement were 
similar to the earlier agreement; the main 
effect of the changes made was to facilitate 


Nations Sugar Conference, London, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1958. Cmnd. No. 587. For previous 
information on the UN Sugar Conference, see Inter- 
national Organization, Spring 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 2), 
p. 381. 
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the accession of a larger number of coun- 
tries. Basic export tonnages for 1959, 1960, 
and 1961 were listed in the agreement. The 
provisions of the agreement were to be re- 
viewed in 1961 with particular reference to 
quotas and prices. The agreement provided 
that the International Sugar Council should 
continue in existence and fix operative 
quotas according to market conditions and 
price changes. A new article directed the 
Council to make recommendations regard- 
ing negotiations of arrangements for multi- 
lateral options which might help importers 
by assuring supplies and exporters by assur- 
ing markets. So as to prevent non-partici- 
pating countries from gaining an advantage 
at the expense of participating countries, 
the government of each participating coun- 
try undertook not to import from non- 
participating countries, as a group, a total 
quantity of sugar larger than was imported 
from those countries, as a group, in any one 
of the years 1951, 1952, or 1953. The new 
agreement provided that the International 
Sugar Council should appoint a committee 
to compile the results of research on the con- 
sumption and new uses of sugar, and to 
disseminate those results. 

The new agreement was to enter into 
force on January 1, 1959, between the gov- 
ernments which had acceded to it, provided 
that such governments held 60 percent of 
the votes of importing countries and 70 
percent of the votes of exporting countries. 


United Nations Wheat Conference: At 
the second session of the Conference, which 
was held in Geneva from January 26 to 
March 10, 1959, a new international agree- 
ment to help stabilize prices and quantities 
of wheat in world trade in the three years 
ending July 31, 1962, was concluded.” It 
was intended to enter into force so as to 
leave no gap on the expiry of the existing 
agreement on July 31, 1959. The new 
agreement provided for a price range for a 
specified grade of wheat, between a mini- 
mum of $1.50 per bushel (the existing 
price) and a maximum of $1.90 (compared 


commercial practice. 


with the existing maximum of $2). By the 
terms of the new agreement, the objectives 
were broadened to include the promotion 
of expanded trade and the securing of the 
freest possible flow of trade in the interests 
of all member countries, the encouragement 
of the use and consumption of wheat, and 
the furtherance of international cooperation 
generally concerning wheat problems. In- 
creased powers and functions were given 
to the new International Wheat Council 
envisaged by the agreement. The Council 
was to review annually the world wheat sit- 
uation, due regard being given to the work 
of other bodies such as the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization. 

According to the agreement, importing 
countries were to undertake to purchase a 
percentage of their total commercial im- 
ports from nine exporting countries (Ar- 
gentina, Australia, Canada, France, Italy, 
Mexico, Spain, Sweden, and the United 
States); the exporting countries were to 
undertake to meet the commercial require- 
ments of the importing countries. The 
obligations of exporting countries and im- 
porting countries laid down in the agree- 
ment were to relate only to transactions 
conducted on a commercial basis and were 
not to cover transactions which, as a result 
of government intervention, included fea- 
tures which did not conform with usual 
Governments were, 
however, according to the agreement, to re- 
port such transactions to the International 
Wheat Council which would thus be able 
to maintain a survey of the whole interna- 
tional movement of wheat. 

Under the agreement, the Advisory Com- 
mittee on Price Equivalents, provided un- 
der the previous agreement, was to be 
retained, but with broadened functions. It 
was to be charged, in addition to its exist- 
ing duties, with the responsibility of main- 
taining a constant review of current market 
conditions, including the movement of 
prices, and of giving advice to the Interna- 
tional Wheat Council and the Executive 
Committee. 


21 UN Press Release EC/1916, March 11, 1959; for information on the first session, see International Organiza- 


tion, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 181. 





Trusteeship Council 


Eighth Special Session 

The Trusteeship Council held its eighth 
special session from October 13 to October 
17, 1958, at UN Headquarters in New 
York.’ Following the adoption of its 
agenda, the Council decided to examine 
simultaneously the two major items before 
it, the future of Togoland under French 
administration and the examination of the 
annual report of the French government 
on Togoland for the year 1956.’ The Coun- 
cil also had before it the observations of the 
UN Educational, Scientific, and Cultural 
Organization (UNESCO) on the territory.’ 
At the Council’s 937th meeting, Mr. Dor- 
sinville, the commissioner for the supervi- 
sion of elections in the territory, presented 
his report on the elections which had been 
held on April 28, 1958, which he had drawn 
up in accordance with a resolution’ adopted 
at the twelfth session of the General Assem- 
bly. Mr. Dorsinville drew the attention of 
the Council to the fact that the election 
results had been contested in six electoral 
circonscriptions, but that the appeals con- 
cerning the results had been rejected by 
the administrative tribunal.’ The composi- 
tion of the Chamber of Deputies was, 
therefore, the same as that announced by 
the Election Returns Board, as given in Mr. 
Dorsinville’s report. The commissioner re- 
affirmed the conviction expressed in his 
report that the results of the elections re- 
flected the wishes of the people of Togo- 
land. He pointed out that by the election 
of April 1958 the unanimity of the govern- 
ment of Togoland had ended, so that the 
present government was composed of a 


1 For a summary of the Council's decision to post- 
pone to a special session consideration of Togoland 
under French administration, see International Organi- 
zation, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. $25. 

2 Rapport annuel du Gouvernement francais @ 
l’ Assemblée générale des Nations Unies sur I’ adminis- 
tration du Togo place sous la tutelle de la France, 
année 1956. Imprimerie Chaix, 126, Rue des Rosiers, 
St.-Ouen (Seine), 1958. 

% Document T/1381. 


majority of a little more than two-thirds of 
the members of the new Assembly. The 
change in public opinion in Togoland 
seemed to explain the election results, in 
Mr. Dorsinville’s view; the UN mission, 
he stated, had helped to create the circum- 
stances favorable to the free expression of 
the people’s will. Mr. Dorsinville also noted 
that the conversations between the French 
government and a Togolese delegation 
which had resulted in a communique* 
were an indication of the good relations 
to be promoted between Togoland and 
France. 

This communique which was issued fol- 
lowing the talks held in September 1958 
referred to the assurances given to the Gen- 
eral Assembly by the Minister for Overseas 
France on November 18, 1957, that the 
French government was to exercise only 
the powers concerning diplomacy, defense, 
and currency in Togoland, and that it had 
been agreed that the procedure for ending 
trusteeship begun in 1956 in the General 
Assembly would be continued during the 
thirteenth session with a view to terminat- 
ing the trusteeship agreement in 1960. 

Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet (France) de- 
scribed to the Council how the administer- 
ing authority had carried out its commit- 
ments under General Assembly Resolution 
1182. The transfer of powers called for 
in the resolution, he pointed out, had been 
dealt with in two series of texts’ consisting 
of a decree of February 22, 1958, amending 
the decree of August 24, 1956, setting forth 
the Statute of Togoland, and nine conven- 
tions signed at Lomé on February 25, 1958, 


* General Assembly Resolution 1182 (XII), Novem- 
ber 29, 1957; for a summary of this resolution and 
the discussion in the General Assembly concerning it, 
see International Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, 
No. 1), p. 103-104. 

5 See Document T/1392/Add.1 for further informa- 
tion on the election disputes and the decisions of the 
tribunal. 

® See Document T/1410/Rev.1. 

7 Document T/1409. 
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supplementing and expanding the decree 
of February 22. He also noted that the 
communique confirmed his comments con- 
cerning the transfer of powers and the 
changes in the Statute and recognized that 
Togoland had opted for independence. 

The Council’s discussion was opened at 
its 938th meeting by Mr. Sears (United 
States), who presented a draft resolution® 
sponsored by his delegation and five others, 
Burma, Guatemala, India, Italy, and New 
Zealand. This proposal recommended to 
the General Assembly as envisaged in its 
resolution 1182 that it take a decision con- 
cerning the termination of the trusteeship 
agreement for Togoland in 1960, taking 
into account the wishes of the Togolese 
authorities, and in agreement with the ad- 
ministering authority.’ During the ensuing 
debate general approval was expressed by 
the members of the Council for Mr. Dorsin- 
ville’s supervision of the elections in Togo- 
land under French administration. A num- 
ber of delegates suggested that it was not 
necessary to consider the annual report of 
the administering authority for 1956, for, as 
the Belgian representative observed, since 
August 24, 1956, the government of Togo- 
land had exercised full powers except for 
those concerning external affairs, defense, 
and monetary policy, so that the annual 
reports of the administering authority dealt 
with matters with which it was not con- 
cerned. The Belgian delegate also ex- 
pressed reservations concerning the pro- 
longation of trusteeship for two more years 
until 1960, in view of the fact that trustee- 
ship had actually had no meaning for the 
past two years. He was willing, however, 
to support the draft resolution before the 
Council since it expressed a desire to ensure 
respect for the agreement concluded in 
Paris in September 1958 between France 
and Togoland. The representative of the 
United Arab Republic also supported the 

8 Document T/L.884. 

® For a summary of the General Assembly's decision 
concerning the termination of the trusteeship agree- 


ment, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 113. 


draft resolution and noted that the outcome 
of the election was representative of the 
wishes of the Togolese peoples, but he ex- 
pressed certain regrets, among them that 
the system of invalidating the political 
qualifications for voting had not been re- 
vised. 

Following the discussion, the Council 
unanimously adopted the six-power draft 
resolution. The Soviet representative then 
stated that his delegation had not partici- 
pated in the debate, since it had dealt ex- 
clusively with the joint draft resolution. 
It had not, he said, been possible to discuss 
the substance of the matter because certain 
documents were lacking and no representa- 
tive of the Togoland government had been 
present. At its 939th meeting the Council 
adopted a draft special report” which sum- 
marized action taken by the UN with 
respect to Togoland under French admin- 
istration at the twelfth session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as well as developments sub- 
sequent to that session, including action 
taken by the Trusteeship Council at its 
eighth special session. 

Arrangements for visiting missions: At 
its 938th meeting the Council decided to 
appoint as members of the visiting mission 
for 1959 to the trust territory of Western 
Samoa representatives of India, France, the 
United Arab Republic, and the United 
Kingdom; at the same meeting the Council 
chose as members of the visiting mission 
for 1959 to the trust territories of Nauru, 
New Guinea, and the Pacific Islands repre- 
sentatives of Belgium, Burma, China, and 
Italy. At the 939th meeting two draft reso- 
lutions” defining respectively the terms of 
the two missions were adopted. 


Ninth Special Session 

The ninth special session of the Trustee- 
ship Council met November 6-7, 1958, at 
UN Headquarters in New York, in re- 


1%” Document T/L.887. 
11 Documents T/L.885 and T/L.886. 
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sponse to a request from the French dele- 
gation. The French representative pointed 
out that the terms of reference of the 
visiting mission which was shortly to be 
sent to the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration were no longer in keeping 
with the existing circumstances in view of 
the resolution adopted by the Cameroonian 
Legislative Assembly on October 24, 1958, 
proclaiming the will of the Cameroonian 
people that the Cameroons should attain 
full independence on January 1, 1960.” 

After the adoption of its agenda,” the 
Council considered a draft resolution™ 
submitted by the Italian representative un- 
der which a paragraph was to be added 
to the resolution concerning the visiting 
mission adopted by the Council at its 22d 
session.” The new paragraph provided that 
the Council requested the visiting mission 
to set forth its views on the procedure for 
organizing the consultation which would 
enable the people of the Cameroons under 
French administration to express their 
views concerning the termination of the 
trusteeship. At the Council’s 941st meeting 
an amendment” to the Italian draft resolu- 
tion was presented by France, Guatemala, 
Haiti, and India. According to this amend- 
ment, the people of the Cameroons under 
French administration were to express, at 
the appropriate time, their wishes concern- 
ing their future, and concerning the termi- 
nation of trusteeship upon the attainment 
of full national independence in 1960. The 
Soviet representative orally proposed that a 
recommendation be added to the amend- 
ment to the effect that the visiting mis- 
sion should take account of the statements 
made by the petitioners to the Trusteeship 
Committee of the General Assembly. The 
Council rejected the Soviet amendment, as 

12 For General Assembly consideration of the ques- 
tion of the future of the Cameroons under French 
administration at its thirteenth session, see International 
Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 
116-118. 

18 Document T/1415. 

%* Document T/L.888. 

1% For a summary of the resolution adopted by the 


Council at its 22d session, see International Organiza- 
tion, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 527. 


modified by the Indian proposal, and then 
adopted the Italian draft resolution, as 
amended by the four-power amendment. 


Twenty-third Session 

The 23d session of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil was held at UN Headquarters in New 
York from January 30 to March 20, 1959, 
under the presidency of Mr. Dorsinville 
(Haiti). At its opening meeting the Coun- 
cil granted the Belgian request that consid- 
eration of the trust territory of Ruanda- 
Urundi be postponed until the 24th session, 
in view of the fact that the former special 
representative had been transferred to other 
functions and no new representative as yet 
appointed. The Council then adopted its 
provisional agenda” which included exami- 
nation of the annual reports on the admin- 
istration of Tanganyika, the Cameroons 
under United Kingdom administration, the 
Cameroons under French administration, 
and Togoland under French administra- 
tion, as well as the examination of petitions, 
reports of the visiting mission to the Camer- 
oons under United Kingdom administra- 
tion and the Cameroons under French ad- 
ministration, matters referred to the Coun- 
cil by the General Assembly, and certain 
other items. 


Tanganyika: In its examination of condi- 
tions in Tanganyika the Council had before 
it the annual report of the administering 
authority for the year 1957," supplementary 
information submitted by the administering 
authority,” and a working paper prepared 
by the Secretariat on the territory.” Re- 
viewing events in the territory, Mr. 
Fletcher-Cooke (special representative) first 
dealt with political and constitutional de- 
velopments, describing the September 1958 
elections which had taken place in five of 

% Document T/L.889. 

11 Document T/1422 and Add.1 and Add.1/Corr.r. 

18 Tanganyika under United Kingdom Administration. 
Report by Her Majesty's Government in the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland to the 
General Assembly of the United Nations for the Year 
1957. London, Her Majesty's Stationery Office, 1958. 
Colonial No. 339. 


2% Document T/1428. 
2° Document T/L.890 and Add.r. 
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the ten constituencies for the representative 
side of the Legislative Council. Tanganyika 
was making rapid and orderly progress in 
the constitutional field, as evidenced by the 
elections, as well as by the statement of the 
Governor at the Legislative Council that 
African participation in both the legislature 
and the government would increase stead- 
ily. With reference to local government, 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke stated that there were 
now ten town councils in addition to the 
Dar es Salaam Municipal Council, although 
the financial situation made it difficult to 
continue the efforts to accelerate the pace 
of development of urban local government. 

The financial situation, Mr. Filetcher- 
Cooke informed the Council, was not 
wholly satisfactory in view of the increased 
expenditure which political and constitu- 
tional developments were certain to bring. 
For the year 1959-1960 the situation was 
likely to be even less satisfactory. Turning 
to the educational field, the special repre- 
sentative stated that 218 students from Tan- 
ganyika had studied at Makerere College 
in Uganda during the academic year 
1958-1959, but that the number was ex- 
pected to be less in 1959-1960, since Afri- 
cans who had previously taken their higher 
school certificates at Makerere would hence- 
forth be able to do so at three African 
schools in Tanganyika. At the lower levels 
of education, there had been 105,000 un- 
filled places in the primary schools and 
more than 5,000 in the middle schools. 
There were many children of primary- 
school and middle-school age who were not 
attending schools; to provide facilities for 
them would require an annual expenditure 
of £27 million. Since the total budget was 
approximately £20 million progress would 
be slow, although the government was 
moving as rapidly as its resources permitted. 

Swift progress was being achieved in 
filling senior positions in the Tanganyika 
civil service by local candidates: in 1954 
only five African officers were included in 
the staff list of the government of Tangan- 
yika, but at the present 181 of the 238 local 


officers were Africans. Discussing land 
policy, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke noted that in 
June 1958 the government had published 
its proposals for a land tenure policy apply- 
ing to land held in customary tenure in 
rural areas, whereby individual Africans 
would be able to convert their unwritten 
customary titles into registered freehold 
titles in areas where there were already 
stable individual holdings and a general 
desire for individual ownership was evi- 
denced. The proposals had been welcomed 
in some areas but in other places it was 
felt that the people were not yet ready for 
such a change. 

The special representative also covered 
developments in mining, the surveying of 
dam sites and reservoir areas in the Rufuji 
Basin, schemes to increase African produc- 
tivity throughout the territory, the manu- 
facture of sugar, and the improvement of 
communications in the southern part of the 
territory. With regard to credit for Afri- 


.cans, he spoke of the proposal to repeal the 


Credit to Natives (Restriction) Ordinance 
which had been made in the Legislative 
Council; African public opinion had been 
mixed concerning this proposal and it was 
hoped that opinion would have crystallized 
after the second round of elections which 
were to take place on February 9. He also 
discussed the sources of credit available to 
Africans. He devoted some attention to 
the trade unions, which had increased in 
number since 1957; many strikes had oc- 
curred in violation of union policy, the 
reasons for several of them not having been 
clearly established. Perhaps the most sig- 
nificant event in labor during the year 1958 
had been the establishment of the Central 
Joint Council of the Sisal Industry which 
provided for joint consultative machinery 
throughout the whole industry. Develop- 
ments had also taken place in the field of 
medicine: the new government hospital at 
Geita had been opened and buildings for 
new hospitals at Sumbawamga and Maswa 
had been completed. 

In conclusion, the special representative 
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observed that progress in all fields would 
depend primarily on two factors: ability 
to sustain the increased expenditure to 
which planned development would give 
rise, and respect for the law by the African 
inhabitants. 

During the question period which fol- 
lowed Mr. Fletcher-Cooke’s statement, dele- 
gates first inquired concerning political ad- 
vancement; a number of questions were 
asked in connection with the September 
1958 elections, dealing with the defeat of 
the United Tanganyika Party (UTP) and 
the victory of the Tanganyika African Na- 
tional Union (TANU), the tripartite sys- 
tem used in voting, the small number of 
people who had registered for the elections, 
the spoiling of ballot papers, and the voting 
of women in elections. Members of the 
Council also sought information on the 
post-elections committee to be established 
after the second round of elections to be 
held in February 1959 to consider constitu- 
tional reforms. The possible role of the 
chiefs in the constitution of Tanganyika 
was also the subject of inquiry, as was the 
role of the tribes in the development of a 
territorial consciousness. Delegates wished 
to know about the representation of Tan- 
ganyika at regional conferences and the 
participation of Africans in the conferences, 
as well as about the number of Africans 
holding positions on a high level in the 
civil service. 

With reference to economic advance- 
ment, questions concerned the fall in im- 
ports into Tanganyika, the production of 
export goods, the total number of loans 
granted in the territory, private investment, 
taxes, the granting of credit, the control of 
floods, industrial development and the de- 
gree of government participation in it, land 
alienation, sources of government revenue, 
the territory’s financial position, association 
of Africans with planning of economic de- 
velopment, diamond production, and the 
possibility of encouraging Africans to give 
up their subsistence economy. 

Questions on social and educational ad- 


vancement were preceded by observations 
of the UN Educational, Scientific, and Cul- 
tural Organization’s representative, Mr. 
Salsamendi, on the annual report on 
Tanganyika. Mr. Salsamendi said that 
UNESCO had noted that the appropria- 
tions for African education had receded 
slightly; UNESCO had noted with regret 
the decline in the number of teachers in 
training during the past two years. The 
proposed construction of a university col- 
lege was welcomed by UNESCO. Mr. Sal- 
samendi also described the regional pro- 
gram of technical and vocational education 
to be carried out by UNESCO in tropical 
Africa in 1959 and 1960. Topics which 
were the subject of questions by Council 
members included scholarships for study 
abroad, progress in establishing interracial 
schools, immigration, the establishment of 
an institution of higher education, and the 
possible contribution of Tanganyika there- 
by to higher education in East Africa; 
Mr. Fletcher-Cooke was asked to comment 
on the UNESCO representative’s reference 
to the decline in the number of teachers in 
training. He replied that because of the 
deteriorating financial situation it was nec- 
essary for the program of teacher training 
to be spread over a longer period so that 
the number of teachers taken into training 
might in any given year show a slight de- 
crease. In response to a question as to why 
there were 5,000 or more unfilled places in 
the schools, the special representative said 
that it was difficult to persuade the less 
sophisticated Africans to send their chil- 
dren to school when it was so much more 
convenient to make use of their services at 
home. 

Delegates also questioned the special rep- 
resentative about legislation in the field of 
labor, seeking information on such subjects 
as minimum wages, and the Trade Union 
Ordinance of 1956. Inquiries were directed 
to Mr. Fletcher-Cooke with respect to the 
remains of racial discrimination as well as 
the related problem of integrating educa- 
tion; the special representative pointed out 
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concerning the latter item that the main 
problem was not overcoming antipathy to 
integrated education but working out the 
system of financing since the Europeans 
and Asians contributed much more to the 
education of their children than did the 
Africans. In reply to questions concerning 
the continued existence of corporal punish- 
ment in the territory, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke 
said that the government of Tanganyika 
could not move faster than public opinion 
which was opposed to the abolition of cor- 
poral punishment. He pointed out that 
there had been a decline in the number of 
awards of corporal punishment to adults 
though there had been an increase in the 
number of sentences of corporal punish- 
ment to juveniles. 

After the question period, at its g4gth 
meeting, the Council heard a petitioner, 
Mr. George M. Houser, the Executive Di- 
rector of the American Committee on 
Africa, who complained of his exclusion 
from the territory in the summer of 1957 
and said that British East and Central 


Africa was the only part of Africa that he 


had not been allowed to enter. He ex- 
pressed the hope that the government of 
Tanganyika would reconsider its decision 
or at least state the reasons for it. In ac- 
cordance with the President’s suggestion, 
the question was referred to the Standing 
Committee on Petitions, which already had 
Mr. Houser’s petition before it. 

The Council then held its general debate 
on Tanganyika; members generally spoke 
favorably of the elections of September 1958 
and praised the harmonious relations be- 
tween the government and the political 
parties. Admiration was expressed by sev- 
eral delegates for Mr. Nyerere, the leader 
of TANU. The Indian representative urged 
that the administering authority prepare 
the peoples of the territory in the shortest 
possible time for the responsibilities which 
they would have when they attained self- 
government or independence. He called for 
universal adult suffrage, saying that illiter- 
acy was not insuperable. Criticism was 


voiced of the tripartite system of elections. 
The opinion was given by several members 
of the Council that progress toward self- 
government or independence should be 
quickened. Thus the United Arab Republic 
delegate called for the formulation of tar- 
gets for the political advancement of the 
territory, while the Australian delegate as- 
serted that the Council should not hesitate 
to say that it was premature to consider 
the formulation of any recommendations 
about intermediate and final target dates. 
Concern was expressed over the financial 
situation of the territory; a number of dele- 
gates commended the action of the United 
Kingdom in absorbing the budgetary def- 
icit of the government of Tanganyika. The 
Soviet representative declared that it should 
be asked whether the annual report for 
1957 showed that the provisions of the 
Trusteeship Agreement and the UN Char- 
ter, particularly that relating to the pro- 
gressive development of the inhabitants of 
trust territories toward self-government or 
independence, were being respected. One 
of the most important obstacles in the way 
of the achievement of these goals was racial 
discrimination, but nothing in the report 
indicated that the administering authority 
was acting to solve that problem. The So- 
viet representative also criticized the state 
of affairs in many other areas in the terri- 
tory. Speaking later, the special representa- 
tive, Mr. Fletcher-Cooke, said that certain 
mis-statements of fact by the Soviet repre- 
sentative should be corrected, such as his 
statement that the non-African population 
was represented by 57 members in the Leg- 
islative Council. Concerning the tripartite 
vote, the special representative said that the 
government did not expect the principle of 
parity to survive the reconsideration of the 
constitutional system which was to be un- 
dertaken. 

The United Kingdom representative, 
commenting on the remarks made by mem- 
bers of the Council, expressed the view that 
there was general satisfaction concerning 
the progress in Tanganyika. In connec- 
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tion with the criticism of the tripartite 
voting system, he observed that such criti- 
cism did not fully take account of the way 
the system had in fact worked, for it had 
not prevented candidates sponsored or sup- 
ported by the nationalist party from win- 
ning all the seats in the first round of the 
elections. 

At its 964th meeting, the Council consid- 
ered the report” of the drafting committee 
which had been appointed at the g52d 
meeting to draw up its conclusions and 
recommendations. Among the recommen- 
dations in the report were included the fol- 
lowing. In the field of political advance- 
ment, the Council 1) considered that 
Africans should have substantial representa- 
tion on the post-elections committee to be 
appointed in March 1959 and noted the 
administering authority’s assurance that 
this committee was to review the parity 
system of elections; 2) reiterated its earlier 
recommendation that the administering au- 
thority should continue to work toward 
universal adult suffrage with as little delay 
as possible; 3) expressed the hope that it 
would be possible to accelerate the pace of 
development of modern forms of local gov- 
ernment and recommended the introduc- 
tion of direct elections on the widest possi- 
ble franchise; 4) noted with satisfaction 
the atmosphere of freedom for all political 
parties in the elections of September 1958 
and noted the emergence of TANU as the 
dominant political party of the territory; 
and 5) expressed confidence that the ad- 
ministering authority would intensify its 
efforts to train increasing numbers of Afri- 
cans for the higher ranks of the civil 
service. 

In the sphere of economic development, 
the report provided, inter alia, that the 
Council should: 1) consider that the prep- 
aration of an integrated and long range 
economic plan was called for and that the 
people of the territory and their representa- 
tives should be associated with planning 
and the implementation of development 

21 Document T/L.g00. 


plans; and 2) note with concern that the 
budgetary situation of the territory was 
causing the government of Tanganyika 
some anxiety, welcome the statement that 
the administering authority had accepted 
the obligation to assist Tanganyika in meet- 
ing its financial difficulties, and express the 
opinion that the administering authority 
should study all possible means of increas- 
ing public revenue. Concerning social ad- 
vancement the Council was to note with 
regret that the administering authority had 
not been able to make progress toward the 
abolition of corporal punishment, while 
noting the assurances given by the admin- 
istering authority concerning its intention 
to abolish corporal punishment as soon as 
conditions permitted. 

The Council, with reference to labor, 
was to recommend, according to the report, 
that the administering authority, subject to 
the results of inquiry into wage-fixing ma- 
chinery and terms and conditions of work 
in the ports of Tanganyika, should take 
appropriate measures to extend the mini- 
mum wage legislation to all wage earners 
in the territory. Concerning medical and 
health services, the Council was to express 
confidence that the administering authority 
would continue its efforts toward the ex- 
pansion and improvement of medical facili- 
ties and stress the need for further efforts, 
especially in the training of qualified Afri- 
can medical and health personnel. A section 
on educational advancement in the drafting 
committee’s report included an expression 
of concern at the unfilled places in primary 
and middle schools and a recommendation 
that the administering authority study the 
situation so as to determine the exact causes 
of this state of affairs and find a remedy, 
and that the administering authority sub- 
mit to the Council detailed information on 
the matter with a statement of the meas- 
ures taken to correct the situation. The 
Council was also to recommend that a spe- 
cial promotion campaign be undertaken by 
all possible means to spread a realization of 
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the purposes and benefits of education. 
Furthermore, the Council was to recom- 
mend that the administering authority take 
all necessary measures consistent with the 
needs and interests of the territory and its 
inhabitants to enable Tanganyikans to take 
full advantage of the scholarships offered 
abroad under UN scholarship schemes. 

In addition to the above recommenda- 
tions on various aspects of developments in 
Tanganyika, the drafting committee’s re- 
port also included a section on the establish- 
ment of intermediate target dates and the 
final time-limit for the attainment of self- 
government or independence. Following its 
adoption, in a _ paragraph-by-paragraph 
vote, of the above-summarized recommen- 
dations, the Council adopted this section on 
target dates, which, as amended by the rep- 
resentative of the United Arab Republic, 
provided that the Council was to recom- 
mend that the administering authority 
continue, after consultation with the elected 
representatives of the population, to adopt 
plans for the development of the territory 
in all fields, with indications where appro- 
priate of intermediate target dates to create 
as soon as possible the preconditions for the 
attainment by the territory of self-govern- 
ment or independence. 

The Council also adopted the conclusions 
and recommendations contained in the re- 
port’ of the Standing Committee on Ad- 
ministrative Unions and decided to adopt 
the working paper prepared by the Secre- 
tariat on conditions in Tanganyika as the 
basic text for the chapter on Tanganyika 
to be included in its report to the General 
Assembly. It was also decided to include 
as part of the chapter the observations” of 
members representing their individual 
opinions. 

Cameroons under United Kingdom ad- 
ministration and Cameroons under French 


2 Document T/L.898. 

23 Document T/L.901. 

* General Assembly Resolution 1282 
cember 5, 1958. 

2% For a summary of the General Assembly's consid- 
eration of these two territories at its resumed thir- 
teenth session, see this issue, p. 274-280. 


(XIII), De- 


administration: The Trusteeship Council 
considered the future of these two trust ter- 
ritories in pursuance of a_ resolution™ 
adopted at the thirteenth session of the 
General Assembly which asked the Coun- 
cil to examine the reports of the visiting 
mission to trust territories in West Africa, 
1958, and to transmit its observations and 
recommendations to the Assembly no later 
than February 20, 1959, so that the Assem- 
bly might take the necessary measures 
concerning the full attainment of the ob- 
jectives of the trusteeship system in the 
two territories.” The reports of the visiting 
mission were presented to the Council by 
Mr. Gerig (United States), the former 
Chairman of the mission, who pointed out 
that it was the view of the mission with 
reference to the Cameroons under United 
Kingdom administration” that the wishes 
of the northern and southern peoples of the 
territory should be determined separately. 
Nearly all the people in the northern 
Cameroons who were questioned by the 
mission felt that their future was linked 
with the northern region of Nigeria; the 
mission had, accordingly, recommended to 
the General Assembly that it accept that 
view and that no further consultation was 
therefore necessary. With reference to the 
southern part of the Cameroons under 
United Kingdom administration,” Mr. 
Gerig, as background to the views of the 
mission, said that in the elections of Janu- 
ary 24, 1959, to the House of Assembly, 
the party in power had supported a perma- 
nent federation with Nigeria whereas the 
opposition party had advocated secession 
from Nigeria while not calling for im- 
mediate unification with the French Cam- 
eroons. It was the conclusion of the mis- 
sion that the results of the elections could 
not be considered decisive and that it might 
be necessary to resolve the issue of the fu- 


28 See Document T/1426 for the report of the visit- 
ing mission on the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration. 

1 See Document T/1426/Add.1. 
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ture relationship with Nigeria or the French 
Cameroons through a consultation, proba- 
bly a plebiscite. The conditions of this 
consultation should be determined by the 
General Assembly and the administering 
authority in consultation and as far as pos- 
sible in agreement with the political parties 
in the southern Cameroons. 

Concerning the Cameroons under French 
administration the visiting mission had 
found that the vast majority of the inhabi- 
tants desired independence and felt that 
the territory should achieve it on January 
1, 1960, the date approved by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Furthermore, virtually the 
whole population felt that the two Camer- 
oons should be reunified. The mission ex- 
pressed the view in its report™ that on the 
whole the present Legislative Assembly was 
representative but recommended that the 
situation be rectified in the Sanaga-Mari- 
time, where serious disturbances and re- 
pression had occurred, by holding partial 
elections and deciding upon the broadest 
type of amnesty measure. 

Following a statement made at the Coun- 
cil’s 953d meeting by the French repre- 
sentative concerning the situation in the 
Cameroons under French administration,” 
the Council asked questions concerning 
that territory which were answered by the 
special representatives for the territory, Mr. 
Pinon and Mr. Betayéné, and the French 
delegate, Mr. Koscziusko-Morizet. Many 
questions were raised concerning the am- 
nesty bill which was being considered by 
the Legislative Assembly of the territory, 
including such aspects as the extent of its 
application and its effect on restrictions on 
political parties. In reply to a request for 
a copy of the bill, the French representative 
said that he would forward the request to 
the government of the Cameroons, pointing 
out that discussions of its provisions would 
be inappropriate, since this would consti- 
tute interference in the domestic affairs of 
the Cameroons. Questions were also asked 


2% Document T/1427. 
2 For a summary of the statements of the French 
representatives to the General Assembly concerning the 


concerning freedom in the Cameroons; the 
French representative stated that there was 
the same complete freedom in the Camer- 
oons as there was in France. 

During the course of the general debate 
on the Cameroons under French adminis- 
tration, members of the Council expressed 
their approval of the recommendation of 
the report of the visiting mission that the 
Council should propose to the General As- 
sembly that the trusteeship agreement ap- 
plying to the territory should be terminated 
on the attainment of its independence on 
January 1, 1960. A draft resolution” to 
that effect was presented to the Council 
at its 958th meeting by Mr. Sylvain 
(Haiti) on behalf of its sponsors (Haiti, 
Italy, New Zealand, Paraguay, and the 
United States). This proposal, in addition 
to its recommendation for termination of 
the trusteeship agreement, would have the 
Council consider that the Cameroons under 
French administration was ready for inde- 
pendence in accordance with the declaration 
of the administering authority and the 
Legislative Assembly of the Cameroons un- 
der French administration, without the 
need for further consultation with the peo- 
ple of the territory. The Council was also 
to welcome with satisfaction the assurances 
given by the Prime Minister of the Camer- 
oons under French administration to the 
visiting mission and which had been reiter- 
ated on behalf of the administering author- 
ity before the Council that the necessary 
measures were being discussed in the Legis- 
lative Assembly for the granting of broader 
measures of political amnesty; the Council 
was, according to the draft, to urge strongly 
that such amnesty should be granted on 
the widest possible basis and with the least 
possible delay. Furthermore, the Council 
was to welcome further assurances by the 
representative of the administering author- 
ity and the special representative that free- 
dom of the press, assembly, and political 
association, as well as other fundamental 


Cameroons under French administration, see this issue, 
P. 274-275. 
*® Document T/L.895. 
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freedoms existed in the territory; was to 
note that the Cameroons government had 
stated that it welcomed the return of all 
Cameroonians who had left the country in 
recent years and invited them to re-enter 
normal life without fear of reprisal; and 
was to note that the Cameroons govern- 
ment intended to hold elections to fill the 
four seats in the Legislative Assembly allo- 
cated to the Sanaga-Maritime area as soon 
as possible. 

At the Council’s g6oth meeting the five- 
power draft resolution was adopted by 12 
votes to 1 (Soviet Union), with 1 absten- 
tion, the Soviet representative, Mr. Lobanov, 
explaining his delegation’s negative vote by 
saying that the draft resolution ignored the 
important question of the unification of the 
Cameroons under French administration 
with the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration and that it sought to 
perpetuate the division of the Cameroons. 
Furthermore, the draft resolution, accord- 
ing to the Soviet representative, did not 
provide for the restoration of normal con- 


ditions in the territory, and also passed 
over the question of general elections, 
which could not be separated from the 


problem of unification. Other delegates 
explained their votes, either in terms of the 
fact that the draft resolution was acceptable 
to the administering authority, or on the 
grounds that it did not prejudge the ques- 
tion of unification which was to be decided 
by both parts of the Cameroons. 

The Council then turned to consideration 
of the Cameroons under United Kingdom 
administration. In a statement made at the 
g59th meeting of the Council the United 
Kingdom representative said that the ad- 
ministering authority endorsed the conclu- 
sions of the visiting mission that there was 
no difference of opinion in the northern 
Cameroons concerning its future which 
would require or justify the holding of a 
formal consultation on the subject. He 
pointed out that the report of the visiting 
mission stated that if there were a plebiscite, 

* Document T/L.896. 


the great majority of the governmental and 
traditional leaders, political party spokes- 
men, representatives of District Councils 
and other persons with views on the matter 
believed that there would be a practically 
unanimous vote in favor of the northern 
Cameroons becoming part of Nigeria. With 
reference to the southern Cameroons, he 
informed the Council that the administer- 
ing authority agreed with the visiting mis- 
sion that the results of the elections could 
not be considered decisive concerning the 
future of the area and that the conditions 
for a consultation should be determined by 
the General Assembly and the administer- 
ing authority in consultation with the 
political parties represented in the southern 
Cameroons House of Assembly. He said 
that the administering authority was im- 
partial with reference to both parts of the 
Cameroons which it administered and that 
its sole concern was the interests of the 
people. 

At its 962d meeting the Council had 
before it a draft resolution” co-sponsored 
by Burma, Haiti, Italy, New Zealand, 
Paraguay, and the United States. Intro- 
ducing the measure, the Burmese repre- 
sentative said that it was purely proce- 
dural in character and left the decision on 
the Council issues involved entirely to the 
General Assembly. The draft resolution 
merely transmitted to the General Assem- 
bly the report of the visiting mission, the 
observations of the administering authority, 
and the records of the Council’s discussion 
in order that, after examination in the light 
of these documents and of any further 
views that might be expressed before it, 
the General Assembly might take such ac- 
tion as it considered appropriate, in ac- 
cordance with Article 76 (b) of the Charter. 
The Haitian representative expressed regret 
that the United Kingdom representative 
had not been in a position to inform the 
Council of the measures by which the new 
government of the southern Cameroons in- 
tended to carry out its program and of the 
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administering authority’s reactions to them. 
The United States representative pointed 
out that in the absence of the Premier of 
the southern Cameroons, Mr. Foncha, and 
the leader of the opposition, Mr. Endeley, 
the Council could not draft a resolution 
with the kind of recommendations it would 
normally have made to the General Assem- 
bly.” The draft resolution was adopted by 
the Council by 13 votes to none, with 1 
abstention (Soviet Union). Explaining his 
delegation’s abstention, the Soviet repre- 
sentative said that the draft resolution did 
not reflect the conclusions of the visiting 
mission or deal with the substance of the 
question and if it had, his delegation would 
have voted against it because of dissatisfac- 
tion with the way the question had been 
discussed in the Council and with the mis- 
sion’s conclusions. 

At its 963d meeting the Council adopted, 
with certain amendments made during the 
course of its discussion at that meeting, its 
draft special report” on French-adminis- 
tered and United Kingdom-administered 
Cameroons. At its 965th meeting on March 
20 the Council decided to follow the Presi- 
dent’s suggestion that it take note of the 
annual reports for 1957 of the two trust 
territories of the Cameroons and the gen- 
eral petitions submitted to the Council and 
that it take note of the working docu- 
ments” concerning the situation in the two 
territories and request the Secretariat to 
complete the sections concerning the future 
of the two territories in the light of the 
resolutions recently adopted by the General 
Assembly” so that the two working docu- 
ments could be included in the Council’s 
report to the General Assembly. 


Togoland: At the 965th meeting of the 
Council the French delegate informed the 
Council that he could not say when the 
annual report for 1957 for Togoland would 
be submitted to the Council; his delegation 


%2 For a summary of statements made to the resumed 
thirteenth session of the General Assembly by Mr. 
Foncha and Mr. Endeley, see this issue, p. 275-276. 

33 Document T/L.897. 

% Documents T/L.892 and T/L.894. 


considered, moreover, that since Togoland 
was to become independent in 1960 an ex- 
amination of the annual report would be 
somewhat academic. His delegation would 
keep the UN informed of any new factors 
that might arise in connection with Togo- 
land. The United Arab Republic repre- 
sentative expressed disagreement that con- 
sideration of the annual report would be 
academic, but welcomed the assurance of 
the French representative that the Council 
would be kept informed of all develop- 
ments in the territory as long as it remained 
under trusteeship. The Council adopted a 
proposal of the President that the item be 
deferred to the 24th session of the Council; 
the President explained that in proposing 
this postponement he had assumed that 
supplementary information would be sup- 
plied by the administering authority. 


Petitions: At its 943d, 965th, and 966th 
meetings the Council considered the 225th 
through 232d reports” of the Standing 
Committee on Petitions and adopted the 
recommendations which were therein con- 
tained. The Standing Committee on Peti- 
tions had included no recommendations in 
its report on Somaliland under Italian ad- 
ministration. This report stated that some 
of the petitions submitted concerning this 
territory concerned the general elections to 
be held in Somaliland under Italian admin- 
istration from March 5, 1959, and that 
under the normal procedure these petitions 
would be examined during the 24th session 
of the Trusteeship Council beginning in 
June 1959, when the elections would al- 
ready have taken place. It was decided to 
consider the petitions in question at the 
24th session of the Council and to take 
note of the report. The Standing Commit- 
tee, reporting concerning its progress in 
examining petitions, informed the Council 
that it had examined 105 of the 739 peti- 
tions on the agenda of the 23d session of 


% For a summary of the resolutions adopted at the 
resumed thirteenth session of the General Assembly, 
see this issue, p. 278-280. 

% Documents T/L.891, T/L.893, T/L.899, T/L.902, 
T/L.903, T/L.904, T/L.905, and T/L.906. 
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the Council. With reference to the 621 
petitions submitted with respect to the 
Cameroons under French administration, 
written observations from the administer- 
ing authority had been received on only 25. 
The French representative stated that his 
government had been unable to put a spe- 
cial representative at the disposal of the 
Standing Committee during its meetings 
and that his government would draw the 
attention of the Cameroonian government 
to the situation in the Council concerning 
these pending petitions. During the Coun- 
cil’s 966th meeting, the Australian repre- 
sentative pointed out that the substance of 
the petitions which had not been examined 
had in fact been considered in the General 
Assembly.” The French representative said 
that the administering authority intended 
to arrange for two special representatives, 
one from the government of the territory, 
and one from the administering authority, 
to be present to assist the Standing Com- 
mittee and the Trusteeship Council. The 
Council decided to take note of the prog- 
ress report of the Standing Committee. 


Questions referred to the Council by the 
General Assembly: At its 943d meeting the 
Council had before it General Assembly 
Resolution 1274 (XIII) concerning the at- 
tainment of self-government or independ- 
ence by trust territories;” the Council, in 
accordance with the President’s suggestion, 
decided to take note of the resolution and 
instruct the drafting committees to take it 
into consideration when they examined the 
annual reports. The Council was to examine 
the matter at its 24th session. At the same 
meeting the Council, in connection with 
General Assembly Resolution 1275 (XIII), 
which dealt with the effects of the Euro- 
pean Economic Community on the develop- 
ment of certain trust territories,” decided to 

%' For statements by petitioners to the General As- 
sembly concerning the Cameroons under French admin- 
istration, see this issue, p. 276. 

88 For a summary of this resolution, see International 
Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 115. 


9% Ibid. 
# General Assembly Resolutions 1276 (XIII), 1277 


take note of the resolution, to take it into 
account when it examined conditions in the 
territories, and to resume consideration of 
the item at the 24th session. The Council 
took note of three other items dealt with 
by General Assembly resolutions” and de- 
cided to defer consideration of them to its 
24th session; these were the dissemination 
of information on the UN and on the inter- 
national trusteeship system in trust terri- 
tories, offers by Member States of study and 
training facilities for inhabitants of trust 
territories, and economic aid for Somalia. 

At its 965th meeting the Council took 
note of General Assembly Resolution 1272 
(XIII) regarding the control and limita- 
tion of documentation.” 


Other matters: Several appointments were 
made by the Council during its 23d session. 
Since Guatemala was no longer a member 
of the Trusteeship Council, it was replaced 
by the United Arab Republic on the Stand- 
ing Committee on Administrative Unions, 
and by India on the Committee on Rural 
Economic Development of the Trust Terri- 
tories. The Council at its 966th meeting 
approved as members of the Standing Com- 
mittee on Petitions, Belgium, China, India, 
Italy, the Soviet Union, and the United 
Kingdom. It was decided to elect Australia 
to replace the United Kingdom as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Classification of 
Communications. 

The sixth progress report” of the sub- 
committee on the revision of the question- 
naire relating to trust territories was pre- 
sented at the Council’s 965th meeting by 
the subcommittee’s chairman who said that 
since its establishment in 1953 the subcom- 
mittee had completed the revision of the 
questionnaire with respect to only one trust 
territory, Nauru. It had decided to meet 
three times a year instead of twice as it had 
(XIII), and 1278 (XIII). For a summary of these 
resolutions, see International Organization, Winter 1959 
(Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 115-116. 

“ For a summary of this resolution, see International 


Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 124. 
® Document T/1430. 
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previously so that it might expedite its 
work. The Australian representative stated 
that he would submit the report concern- 
ing Nauru to his government and that he 
expected that his government’s comments 
would be available to the Council in time 
for consideration at the 24th session. It was 
decided to postpone examination of the 
report and the observations of the Aus- 
tralian government (the administering au- 
thority for the territory) until the Coun- 
cil’s 24th session. 

In response to the President’s suggestion, 
the Council determined at its 965th meet- 
ing to take note of the report* submitted 
by the Food and Agriculture Organization 
concerning land tenure and land use prob- 


4 Document T/1438. 


lems in the trust territories of Tanganyika 
and Ruanda-Urundi, and transmit it to the 
Committee on Rural Economic Develop- 
ment. 

At its 966th meeting the Council adopted 
the report“ of the Standing Committee on 
Administrative Unions which dealt with 
the administrative union affecting the terri- 
tory of the Cameroons under United King- 
dom administration. The chairman of the 


committee pointed out that the report con- 
tained no recommendations or conclusions 
and that the committee had considered it 
unnecessary to present a report on the oper- 
ation of the administrative union affecting 
the territory. 


* Document T/L.907. 





International Court of Justice 


Applications 

Case concerning the “Compagnie du 
Port, des Quais et des Entrepéts de Bey- 
routh” and the “Société Radio-Orient” 
(France v. Lebanon): On February 13, 
1959, an application instituting proceedings 
before the Court against Lebanon was filed 
by France.’ The application noted that 
in accordance with the terms of their con- 
stitutional instruments, the Compagnie du 
Port, des Quais et des Entrepéts de Bey- 
routh and the Société Radio-Orient enjoyed 
certain customs and tax exemptions in 
Lebanon during the life of their concessions. 
The Lebanese government, it continued, 
having, on July 26, 1956, enacted a law 
providing for the imposition of income tax 
and other fiscal and municipal taxes on all 
companies enjoying an exemption under 
agreements ratified by special legislation, 
the French government considered that this 
constituted a unilateral alteration of the 
position of the companies concerned, which 
was contrary to the Agreement of January 
24, 1948, between France and Lebanon. 

The application asked the Court to ad- 
judge and declare: that the unilateral altera- 
tion of the concessions envisaged was con- 
trary to the Agreement of January 24, 1948; 
that the Lebanese government had accord- 
ingly failed to carry out the obligation to 
negotiate assumed by it; that, in refusing 
to cooperate in the proposals for arbitration 
put forward by the companies concerned, 
the Lebanese government had failed to per- 
form the obligation assumed by it in that 
Agreement to continue to respect the con- 
stitutional instruments of the French com- 
panies in force on January 1, 1944; that it 


1 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/2, February 16, 1959; International Court of Justice, 
Application Instituting Proceedings filed in the Regis- 
try of the Court on February 13th, 1959, Case concern- 
ing the ‘Compagnie du Port, des Quais et des Entre- 
pots de Beyrouth’’ and the ‘'Société Radio-Orient’’ 
(France v. Lebanon). 


had thereby engaged its international re- 
sponsibility; that it was not entitled to alter 
the position of the companies otherwise 
than as the result of an agreement or of 
arbitration; and that it was under an obli- 
gation to make good the damage suffered 
by the two companies under consideration. 


Request for an Advisory Opinion 

Intergovernmental Maritime Consultative 
Organization: On March 25, 1959, the As- 
sembly of the Intergovernmental Maritime 
Consultative Organization (IMCO)  sub- 
mitted to the Court a request for an advi- 
sory opinion on whether the Maritime 
Safety Committee of IMCO, which had 
been elected on January 15, 1959, was con- 
stituted in accordance with the Conven- 
tion for the Establishment of the Organiza- 
tion.” 


Cases before the Court 

Case concerning Right of Passage over 
Indian Territory (Portugal v. India): Ac- 
cording to a communique of February 27, 
1959, the Court had decided that the Right 
of Passage Case, which had become ready 
for hearing with the deposit by India of 
the last pleading in the written procedure, 
would not be heard before the judicial sum- 
mer vacation, but thereafter.’ This deci- 
sion was reached after a request had been 
made by the Portuguese government that 
it should be allowed a longer period for the 
preparation of the oral arguments, having 
regard to the exceptional length of the last 
Indian pleading and also to its special and 
complex character. 


2 International Court of Justice, Communiqué No. 
59/14, March 26, 1959. 

3 [bid., Communiqué No. 59/3, February 27, 1959. 
For previous information on the case, see International 
Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 145. 
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International Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


Thirteenth Annual Report 

The thirteenth annual report of the In- 
ternational Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, covering the fiscal year July 
1, 1957, to June 30, 1958, was presented to 
the Board of Governors on October 6, 
1958. Noting that the operations of the 
Bank in the past year were larger and 
more wide-ranging than in any previous 
year, the report stated that 34 loans totaling 
the equivalent of $711 million had been 
made during the twelve months ended 
June 30, 1958. This compared with 20 
loans totaling $388 million in the previous 
year. More than half the year’s lending 
was in Asia, amounting to $379 million, 
while the balance was made up of $121 
million for Latin America, $112 million for 
Africa, and $99 million for Europe. Of 
the total of $322 million lent for improve- 
ments in transportation, two-thirds was for 
the improvement and expansion of rail 
services in seven member countries. The 
$242 million lent in regard to electric 
power was for the expansion of generation, 
transmission, and distribution systems in 
nine countries. Loans made for industry 
totaled $107 million and were largely con- 
cerned with expansion programs in steel 
and coal. 

Although the steepest rise in Bank oper- 
ations during the year was in new loans, 
all other financial operations also registered 
sharp increases. The Bank’s net earnings 
exclusive of receipts from loan commissions 
were $42 million, compared with the previ- 
ous high of $36 million in 1956-1957. New 
borrowings by the Bank from investors 
reached a gross total of $650 million, while 
disbursements on existing loans increased 

1 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 


opment, Thirteenth Annual Report, 1957-1958, Wash- 
ington, D. C., 1958. For a summary of the Twelfth 


to $499 million, both new records. The 
Bank’s total reserves at June 30 stood at 
$350 million, an increase of $62 million. 
Gross income for the year, excluding loan 
commissions, amounted to $99 million; 
from these earnings the Bank paid out 
$48.3 million in interest and issue costs. 
Total principal repayments amounted to 
$79 million, an increase of $16 million over 
the previous year. The report noted that 
the past year had seen the completion of 
many of the development projects assisted 
by Bank loans in earlier years, and that the 
Bank had continued to be active in meeting 
the requests of member governments for 
various kinds of technical assistance. This 
aid included resident representatives and 
Bank staff members available for advice in 
member nations, field work of survey mis- 
sions, and increased activity in the estab- 
lishment of development banks in a num- 
ber of countries. 

The third course of the Economic De- 
velopment Institute was held from Septem- 
ber 1957 until the end of March 1958 and 
was attended by 22 officials concerned with 
economic development work in govern- 
ment departments, planning authorities, 
and central banks of 18 countries. The 
decision was taken by the Executive Direc- 
tors of the Bank during the year that the 
Institute should be maintained as a regular 
part of the Bank’s activities and at the 
Bank’s expense at the expiration of the 
financial support which had been given by 
the Ford and Rockefeller Foundations to 
meet half the cost of the first three courses. 
On June 27, 1958, the Executive Directors 
reappointed Mr. Eugene R. Black as Presi- 
dent of the Bank for a further term; the 


Annual Report, 1956-1957, see International Organiza- 
tion, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 146-147. 
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new terminal date was May 1, 1963. The 
remainder of the report contained an annex 
giving a country-by-country summary of 
the year’s operations, appendices which in- 
cluded the financial statements as of June 
30, 1958, the administrative budget for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1959, and a 
statement of Bank loans. 

In a subsequent summary of Bank activi- 
ties from July 1, 1958, to January 31, 1959, 
it was noted that as of the latter date there 
were 68 members of the Bank and the 
total of subscribed capital was $9,556,- 
500,000. Between July 1, 1958, and Janu- 
ary 31, 1959, the Bank made 17 loans 
totaling the equivalent of $441 million in 
12 countries. This brought the gross total 
of Bank lending to $4,260 million made up 
of 221 loans in 49 countries and territories. 
Reporting on other financial operations, the 
statement noted that net earnings in the 
seven months ending January 31, 1959, 
amounted to $25 million and that as of that 
date the total of the supplemental and spe- 
cial reserves was $388 million. The funded 
debt of the Bank was increased by a net 
amount of $194 million during the same 
period, bringing the total outstanding 
funded debt of the Bank to the equivalent 
of $1,852 million on January 31. In this 
period new bond issues and private place- 
ments of Bank obligations amounted to the 
equivalent of $344 million. The Bank sold 
or agreed to sell the equivalent of $55 mil- 
lion principal amounts of loans between 
July 1, 1958, and January 31, 1959; as of 
the latter date, the total amount of such 
sales was $475 million. 

In response to a resolution of the Bank’s 
Board of Governors at its annual meeting 
calling on the Executive Directors to con- 
sider the question of enlarging the Bank’s 
resources through an increase in capital,’ 
the Executive Directors submitted to the 
Governors in December their report, which 
recommended a major increase in the 


2 International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Supplement to the Thirteenth Annual Report 
(this statement was prepared for the use of the UN 
Economic and Social Council in connection with the 


Bank’s capital in order to strengthen its 
capacity to borrow funds for financing eco- 
nomic development in member countries. 
The Executive Directors were of the opin- 
ion that authorized capital should be in- 
creased by 100 percent, from $10 billion to 
$20 billion, conditional on the actual sub- 
scription of at least $7 billion by September 
15, 1959. Each member wishing to sub- 
scribe to the additional capital was required 
to subscribe in an amount equal to its sub- 
scription as of January 31, 1959. No cash 
payments on the new subscriptions would 
be made to the Bank as an addition to its 
lendable funds. The new subscriptions 
would be left uncalled, and the report rec- 
ommended that the Board of Governors 
decide that calls should be made only when 
needed to meet obligations arising from the 
Bank’s borrowings and from its guarantees 
of loans made by other investors. The 
Directors also recommended a further in- 
crease of $1 billion, as a margin of author- 
ized but unsubscribed capital for future 
members or possible later individual in- 
creases of subscriptions. 

Over and above the general 100 percent 
increase in members’ subscriptions, certain 
special additional increases in subscriptions 
were proposed in the report for Canada, 
Germany, and Japan, whose economic 
strength had grown markedly in the post- 
war period. 

The supplement to the thirteenth annual 
report noted that by February 2, 1959, the 
Board of Governors had voted unanimously 
in favor of a preliminary resolution which 
approved the recommendations of the Ex- 
ecutive Directors’ report and recommended 
that member countries take such action as 
might be necessary to give effect to the pro- 
posals. A further vote was required to 
authorize the increase, and the Governors 
had until September 1, 1959, to complete 
this vote, thus allowing sufficient time for 


Council's consideration of the thirteenth annual report 
of the Bank). 

* For information on the annual meeting, see below, 
p. 311. 
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legislative action which was required in the 
case of some members. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting 


The 1958 annual meeting of the Board 
of Governors of the International Bank was 
held in New Delhi from October 6 through 
10, under the chairmanship of Jean van 
Houtte, Minister of Finance of Belgium.* 
The annual meeting included four plenary 
sessions, two of which were held jointly 
with the International Monetary Fund, and 
two meetings of the Joint Procedures Com- 
mittee. In his annual address Eugene R. 
Black, President of the Bank, reviewed the 
activities of the Bank during the period 
covered by the thirteenth annual report, 
stating that the report documented a year 
of activity far above anything presented 
heretofore. He pointed out that the new, 
higher level of lending activity was the 
result of the fact that the Bank was receiv- 
ing an increasing number of adequately 
prepared applications from member coun- 
tries. This higher rate of lending was 
matched by more borrowing. The bulk of 
the year’s borrowing was again done in the 
United States market, and the increasing 
role being played by the Federal Republic 
of Germany as a supplier of development 
capital to the Bank was very gratifying. 
Private participations in Bank lending oper- 
ations also showed a welcome increase dur- 
ing the year, and the Bank continued its 
policy of joining in investment operations 
with the market. While welcoming the fact 
that member countries during the year had 
released for lending a further $149 million 
from their 18 percent capital subscriptions, 
Mr. Black pointed out that some half a 
billion dollars equivalent in 18 percent capi- 
tal was still too hedged about with restric- 
tions to be of any use to the Bank. 

Mr. Black noted that the Bank’s advisory 


and technical assistance services were also 


‘International Bank for Reconstruction and Devel- 
opment, Summary Proceedings, 1958 Annual Meeting 
of the Board of Governors, October 6-10, 1958, New 
Delhi, India, Washington, D. C., December 15, 1958. 
For a summary of the 1957 meeting, see International 


in demand during the year more than ever 
before. He mentioned the Bank’s role 
as mediator on two international issues: 
the compensation agreement between the 
United Arab Republic and the reorganized 
Suez Canal Company which was signed in 
July, and the continuing efforts toward an 
agreement between India and Pakistan for 
a settlement of the Indus waters question. 
The study, which the Bank undertook joint- 
ly with the Italian government, to determine 
the commercial feasibility of using atomic 
power for the production of electricity in 
Italy had been completed. In reference to 
the discussion of the annual meeting on 
the thirteenth annual report, Mr. Black 
noted that it was encouraging to hear tangi- 
ble evidence of support for the Bank, which 
had been demonstrated in two concrete 
ways: first, the general support that had 
been voiced for the proposal of the Gover- 
nor for the United States that the capital 
of the Bank be increased, and secondly, the 
announcements of many member govern- 
ments that they were ready to make avail- 
able to the Bank fuller use of the 18 per- 
cent portion of their capital subscriptions. 
Concerning the proposal to establish a new 
International Development Association, as 
an affiliate of the Bank, to make loans re- 
payable in whole or in part in the currency 
of the borrowing countries, Mr. Black 
stated that the suggestion was both imagi- 
native and constructive and worthy of the 
most careful study. 

The Board of Governors adopted at the 
annual meeting a resolution calling on the 
Executive Directors to consider the ques- 
tion of enlarging the resources of the Bank 
through an increase in its authorized capi- 
tal, and, if they found that such action 
would be desirable, to submit an appro- 
priate proposal to the Board of Governors 
for action either at a meeting of the Board 
or by vote without a meeting.” The Gover- 


Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 
216-217. 
5 For action in actordance with this resolution, see 


this issue, p. 310. 
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nors also adopted a resolution approving 
the financial statements, auditors’ report, 
and the administrative budget. 

During the year, Ghana, Ireland, Malaya, 
Morocco, Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, and 
Tunisia had become members of the Bank, 
bringing the number of member states to 
67 and the total subscribed capital to $9,405 
million, as of June 30, 1958. During the 
fiscal year, the Board of Governors had 
approved applications for an increase of 
members’ subscriptions for the following 
countries: El Salvador, Honduras, Haiti, 
Paraguay, and the Philippines. 


Lending Operations 

On September 22, 1958, the International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 
made a loan equivalent to $35.6 million for 
the Cameron Highlands hydroelectric proj- 
ect in the Federation of Malaya.’ This was 
the Bank’s first loan in Malaya. The Char- 
tered Bank, New York Agency, agreed to 
participate in the loan to the extent of 
$500,000. The loan was made to the Cen- 


tral Electricity Board (CEB), the statutory 
authority established by the Federation gov- 
ernment to operate federal power plants 
and the distribution system and to regulate 
electricity supplies generally in the Federa- 


tion. The total cost of the first stage of 
the Cameron Highlands project was esti- 
mated at the equivalent of $51.2 million; 
the Bank’s loan was to cover the foreign 
exchange requirements. The loan was for 
a term of 25 years and bore interest of 
5% percent. It was guaranteed by the 
government of the Federation. 

The Bank, on October 3, made a loan 
equivalent to $73 million in Brazil for the 
first stage of the largest hydroelectric proj- 
ect ever undertaken in Latin America.’ The 
borrower was Central Eletrica de Furnas, 
S.A., a joint enterprise formed in early 
1957, made up of private companies and 


* International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 557, September 22, 1958. 

1 Ibid., No. 558, October 3, 1958. 

8 The rates of interest on this and following loans 
include the 1 percent commission charged on Bank 
loans and added to its special reserve. 
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official Brazilian agencies. The power sta- 
tion, to be built at Furnas Rapids on the 
Rio Grande 200 miles north of Sao Paulo, 
was ultimately to have a capacity of 
1,100,000 kilowatts. The cost of the first 
stage was estimated at the equivalent of 
approximately $210 million; the Bank’s 
loan was to cover the foreign exchange ex- 
penditure included in this total. The loan 
was for a term of 25 years and the rate of 
interest was 5% percent.” The loan was 
guaranteed by the government of Brazil. 

On October 9, the Bank made a loan of 
the equivalent of $13 million for the con- 
struction of a new port at Guayaquil, Ecua- 
dor’s largest city and main port.’ The Na- 
tional Bank of Washington, D. C., was 
participating in the loan to the extent of 
$100,000. The total cost of the project was 
the equivalent of $19.1 million, of which 
the Bank’s loan would cover the foreign 
currency requirements. The loan was made 
to the Guayaquil Port Authority and the 
new port should be ready for use in 1962. 
The term of the loan was 25 years and it 
bore interest at 5% percent. The loan was 
guaranteed by the government of Ecuador. 

It was announced on December 2, 1958, 
that Dillon, Read & Co., Inc., as head of 
an underwriting syndicate in the United 
States, and the Bank were lending a total 
equivalent to $50 million to the Union of 
South Africa, of which the Bank loan 
would amount to the equivalent of $25 
million in various currencies.” Proceeds 
of the International Bank loan would help 
finance an expanded investment program 
of the South African Railways and Harbors 
Administration; the funds would cover part 
of the foreign exchange cost of the invest- 
ment program in the two-year period end- 
ing March 31, 1960. The loan was for a 
term of ten years with an interest rate of 
5% percent. 

On December 3 it was announced that 


® International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, Press Release No. 559, October 9, 1958. 
 Ibid., No. 564, December 2, 1958. 
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an investment banking group, headed by 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and Ladenburg, Thal- 
mann & Co., was joining with the Inter- 
national Bank in a combined operation to 
provide $50 million for various projects in 
Austria.” The International Bank was 
loaning the equivalent of $25 million to 
two Austrian public power corporations, 
the Verbundgesellschaft (Austrian Electric 
Power Corporation) and the Donaukraft- 
werke (Austrian Danube Power Works 
Corporation) to assist them in the construc- 
tion of the Aschach hydroelectric power 
project on the Danube near Linz. The 
loan, which was guaranteed by the govern- 
ment of Austria, was for a term of 25 years 
and bore interest at the rate of 5% percent. 

The Bank on December 15 made a loan 
of $2.8 million to finance a second 10,000- 
kilowatt unit at a steam plant near Cali, 
Colombia.” The Chemical Corn Exchange 
Bank was participating in the loan, without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, to the 
extent of $280,000. The loan was made to 
the Central Hidroelectrica del Rio Anchi- 


caya, Limitada, and was guaranteed by the 


government of Colombia. The loan was 
for a term of 20 years and bore interest of 
5% percent. On January 30, 1959, the 
Bank made a loan of $4.6 million for a 
project to increase the supply of electric 
power to Manizales and neighboring towns 
in Colombia.” The project was to construct 
a power plant at La Esmeralda and the 
total cost was estimated at the equivalent 
of $6.9 million, of which the Bank’s loan 
would cover the foreign exchange require- 
ments. The loan was made to the Central 
Hidroelectrica de Caldas, Ltda., and was 
guaranteed by the government of Colom- 
bia. It was for a term of 20 years and 
bore interest of 5% percent. 

The Bank on January 7, 1959, made a 
loan of $5 million to El Salvador for a pro- 
gram being carried out to provide an all- 
weather road network through the Pa- 


1 Ibid., No. 565, December 3, 1958. 
12 Ibid., No. 567, December 15, 1958. 
83 [bid., No. 572, January 30, 1959. 
14 Ibid., No. 569, January 7, 1959. 


cific coastal plain.“ The First National 
City Bank of New York, Grace National 
Bank, and the National Bank of Washing- 
ton were participating in the loan, without 
the International Bank’s guarantee, for a 
total amount of $300,000. The loan, which 
was for a term of 15 years and bore interest 
of 5% percent, was to be used for imported 
equipment and services. On February 20, 
the Bank made a loan of $3 million for the 
expansion of electric power facilities in 
El Salvador. The funds would help the 
Comision Ejecutiva Hidroelectrica del Rio 
Lempa to expand its generating capacity 
to 60,000 kilowatts and to widen its service 
area.” The loan was to cover part of the 
foreign exchange requirements and was 
guaranteed by the government of El Salva- 
dor. The loan was for a term of 25 years 
and bore interest of 5% percent. 

It was announced on February 5 that the 
Kingdom of Denmark was borrowing the 
equivalent of $40 million through a public 
offering of $20 million of Danish bonds by 
an investment banking group and an Inter- 
national Bank loan equivalent to $20 mil- 
lion.” The International Bank loan, which 
was made concurrently with the bond of- 
fering, was for a term of 20 years and bore 
interest of 5% percent. The loan was to 
help finance power expansion projects being 
carried out by six public utilities which 
operated about 65 percent of total generat- 
ing capacity in Denmark. Construction was 
scheduled for completion by mid-1962 at a 
total cost equivalent to $59 million. 

On February 11 the Bank made a loan 
of $3.5 million to the Central Bank of 
Costa Rica to assist in a lending program 
which had been operating for several years 
to promote the development of agriculture 
and light industry.” Eight private United 
States banks were participating in the loan, 
without the International Bank’s guarantee, 
for a total amount of $1,510,000. The loan, 
which was guaranteed by the government 


% Ibid., No. 
% Ibid., No. 
11 [bid., No. 


578, February 20, 1959. 
574, February $, 1959. 
576, February 11, 1959. 
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of Costa Rica, was for a term of six years 
and bore interest of 5% percent. It was 
expected that the greater part of the loan 
would be used for the import of agricul- 
tural machinery, equipment, and materials. 

It was announced on February 18 that 
Japan was borrowing the equivalent of $40 
million in a combined operation consisting 
of public offerings of $30 million of bonds 
on the New York investment market and 
a $10 million loan from the International 
Bank.” The Bank was making the loan in 
various currencies to the Japan Develop- 
ment Bank, a government agency, which 
would re-lend the proceeds to the Electric 
Power Development Company, Ltd., to be 
used as part of the funds needed by the 
company for the Miboro hydroelectric 
power project it was building on Honshu 
Island. The loan, which was guaranteed 
by the government of Japan, was for a 
term of 25 years and bore interest of 5% 
percent. 

On March 16 the Bank made a loan 
equivalent to $37 million to provide capital 
to nine private companies in Finland’s pulp 
and paper industry for expansion and mod- 
ernization of their plants.” Seven private 
banks in the United States and one in 
Switzerland were participating in the loan, 
without the International Bank’s guarantee, 
for a total amount of $2,302,000. The loan 
was made to the Mortgage Bank of Fin- 
land, a subsidiary of the Bank of Finland, 
which would re-lend the proceeds of the 
loan to the companies carrying out the 
projects. The loan was for a term of 15 
years and bore interest of 5% percent; it 
was guaranteed by the government of Fin- 
land. As of March 30, 1959, the Bank had 
made 226 loans, amounting to the equiva- 
lent of $4,333,287,893, since the beginning 
of operations in 1946. 


Other Matters 
A new issue of $100 million International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Development 


8 [bid., No. 577, February 18, 1959. 

UN Press Release IB/843, March 16, 1959. 
% [bid., No. 563, November 18, 1958. 

% [bid., No. 570, January 8, 1959. 


4% percent 15-year bonds was publicly 
offered on November 18, 1958, by an un- 
derwriting group comprising 181 invest- 
ment firms and commercial banks headed 
jointly by The First Boston Corporation 
and Morgan Stanley & Co.” The bonds, 
due December 1, 1973, were priced at 100 
percent and accrued interest to yield 4.50 
percent to maturity. A Swiss franc bond 
issue of the International Bank was public- 
ly offered in Switzerland on January 8, 
1959, by a syndicate of leading Swiss 
banks.” The banks would offer at par 
Swiss francs 100,000,000 (approximately 
$23,200,000) of 4 percent 15-year bonds. 

It was announced on December 15, 1958, 
that the Bank had arranged to borrow $58 
million in United States dollars from the 
Central Bank of Germany.” Of this sum, 
$25 million would replace the $25 million 
maturity due January 16, 1959, on a previ- 
ous loan by the Central Bank to the Inter- 
national Bank. 

On October 28, 1958, the Economic De- 
velopment Institute of the International 
Bank was to open its fourth six-month 
course.” Twenty-one officials from 18 less- 
developed countries in four continents had 
been selected to take part. The main sub- 
jects of study of the fourth course were the 
preparation of a development program, his- 
torical aspects of development, structural 
relationships of the economy, public fi- 
nance, money and banking, agricultural de- 
velopment, and international trade and 
payments. It was announced on January 
20, 1959, that the Bank was sending a mis- 
sion to Libya, at the request of the govern- 
ment, to make a general survey of the 
economy and to assist in the formulation of 
a program of economic development.” The 
mission expected to be in Libya from Janu- 
ary 21 until about the end of March. This 
was the seventeenth general survey mis- 
sion to be organized by the Bank. 

* * * 
22 Ibid., No. 566, December 15, 1958. 


%3 Ibid., No. $60, October 27, 1958. 
34 [bid., No. $71, January 20, 1959. 
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International Finance Corporation 

Second Annual Report: The second an- 
nual report of the International Finance 
Corporation (IFC), covering the period 
from September 11, 1957, to September 10, 
1958, was submitted to the Board of Gov- 
ernors on October 8, 1958;” a supplement 
to this report was published in March 
1959, bringing the operations of the Cor- 
poration up to date.” The report noted 
that during the period under review four 
countries had become members of IFC— 
Afghanistan, Ghana, Greece, and Malaya— 
bringing the total membership to 55 as of 
September 1958; the supplement noted that 
as of March 1959 the Corporation had 57 
members—Ireland and Libya had_subse- 
quently joined—with subscriptions totaling 
$93,664,000. The supplement also stated 
that the membership of Argentina had been 
approved with a subscription of $1,662,000 
with only final formalities remaining to be 
completed, and that IFC had been notified 
that the United Arab Republic had suc- 
ceeded to the membership held by Egypt. 

Funds available to IFC had been invested 
in United States government obligations 
with maturities up to five years. For the 
year ended June 30, 1958, earnings from 
these investments totaled $3,414,410, earn- 
ings from the Corporation’s operational 
investments totaled $93,311, making a total 
of $3,507,721. After deduction of operating 
expenses of $1,149,445, net income for year 
ending June 30, 1958, was $2,358,276. As 
of September 10, 1958, IFC had entered 
into 10 commitments with different com- 
panies” totaling the equivalent of $10,417,- 
000, and disbursements totaled $3,397,000; 
as of March 1959, the Corporation had en- 
tered into 14 commitments for investments” 
totaling $13,342,000 in seven countries. 


3 International Finance Corporation, Second Annual 
Report, 1957-1958, Washington, D. C., 1958. For a 
summary of the First Annual Report, see International 
Organization, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 148. 

2% Document E/3199/Add.1 (prepared for the UN 
Economic and Social Council’s 27th session). See 
also, UN Press Release IB/846, March 24, 1959. 

2™ There had been two commitments with one com- 
pany, making the total number of investments 11. 


Second Annual Meeting: The second an- 
nual meeting of the Board of Governors 
of IFC was held in New Delhi, on October 
8, 1958, under the chairmanship of Jean 
van Houtte, Minister of Finance of Bel- 
gium.” Mr. Robert L. Garner, President 
of IFC, emphasized in his address to the 
annual meeting that the primary signifi- 
cance of IFC operations was not the amount 
of funds employed, but their multiplying 
effect in supplementing and attracting 
larger amounts of private capital. It was 
estimated, he reported, that the enterprises 
in which IFC had participated represented 
a total new investment equivalent to some 
$50 million, or about $3.50 of other funds 
to each dollar invested by the Corporation. 
Mr. Garner stated that IFC was extending 
its contacts with local development and 
other investment institutions, and that 
members of the staff had so far visited 16 
countries. He stressed that in making in- 
vestments one of the greatest difficulties was 
that it continued to be necessary to ask for 
repayment of principal and some part of 
return in the United States dollars which 
made up the Corporation’s capital. The 
burden of dollar repayment was a heavy 
one for an enterprise which sold its prod- 
ucts in a currency which continued rapidly 
to depreciate. Because of this fact and be- 
cause there were in the hands of various 
governments and agencies large amounts 
of various currencies as a result of inter- 
governmental aid and trade transactions, he 
requested that the responsible financial of- 
ficials of IFC’s member governments give 
consideration to making available to the 
Corporation some of these funds. After 
commenting on the pattern of IFC’s invest- 
ment terms and the growth of private inter- 
national business in relation to direct in- 


%3 See the following section on investment operations. 

2° International Finance Corporation, Summary Pro- 
ceedings, 1958 Annual Meeting of the Board of Gover- 
nors, New Delbi, India, October 8, 1958, Washington, 
D. C., 1958. For a summary of the 1957 Annual 
Meeting, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 218. 
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vestment by industrial corporations, he 
mentioned that there was also need for 
financial capital, funds of individuals or in- 
stitutions which were available for invest- 
ment. He emphasized that IFC was set 
up and was directing its policies and 
operations to supply venture-type invest- 
ment capital—willing to make long-term or 
permanent commitments; taking reasonable 
business risks, but not purely speculative 
gambles; examining prospects thoroughly 
and objectively; and seeking returns, partly 
in well-assured income and partly depend- 
ent on the fortunes of the enterprise. Noting 
that governmental action with regard to 
tariffs and various other limitations on im- 
ports could have an important bearing on 
industrial development but could also be 
abused, the President made the point that 
IFC must take into account, in considering 
its investments, whether the enterprises 
could only prosper with excessive protec- 
tion. He stated that IFC would be pleased 
to have the chance to help in removing 
some obstacles to business and investment 
and to promote more prompt, simple ad- 
ministrative procedures. 

Between the 1957 and 1958 annual meet- 
ings the Board of Governors had adopted 
two resolutions, stating the terms and con- 
ditions of membership in the Corporation 
of Libya and Ireland, respectively. At the 


1958 meeting the Board approved the fi- 
nancial statements, auditors’ report, and ad- 
ministrative budget. 

Investment operations: It was announced 
on October 2, 1958, that IFC was to invest 
$200,000 in Industria Harinera Guatemal- 
teca SA, a Guatemalan cerporation, to aid 
in the construction of a flour mill on the 
outskirts of Guatemala City.” IFC’s in- 
vestment was in notes bearing interest at 
5 percent per annum. On December 15, 
1958, it was announced that the Corpora- 
tion had agreed to invest a total of $1,200,- 
ooo in Companhia Mineira de Cimento 
Portland SA, a Brazilian corporation, for 
the construction of a cement plant.” The 
investment would be in United States dol- 
lar notes bearing interest of 7 percent per 
annum. It was announced on January 30, 
1959, that IFC had agreed to invest 
$225,000, in dollar notes bearing interest 
at 6 percent per annum, in Rubbertex 
(Australia) Proprietary Limited, an Aus- 
tralian company in Melbourne, for expan- 
sion of manufacturing operations.” On 
February 9, 1959, it was announced that 
IFC had agreed to invest $1,500,000 in the 
Republic Forge Company, Ltd., a new In- 
dian company, for the construction and 
operation of a steel forging plant near 
Hyderabad.” The investment was to be in 
dollar notes bearing interest at 7 percent. 


International Monetary Fund 


Annual Report 

The Annual Report of the Executive Di- 
rectors of the International Monetary Fund 
for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1958, 
was transmitted to the Chairman of the 
Board of Governors on July 25, 1958.’ In 
its discussion of the economic climate of 
1957-1958, the report noted that at the 


% International Finance Corporation, Press Release 
No. 19, October 2, 1958. This and the following 
commitments were subject to the completion of the 
necessary legal formalities. 

%1 International Finance Corporation, 
No. 20, December 15, 1958. 

#2 Jbid., No. 21, January 30, 1959. 

33 Jbid., No. 22, February 9, 1959. 


Press Release 


beginning of 1957, the world economy was 
still dominated by boom conditions gener- 
ated by an intense world-wide wave of 
private and public investment which was 
reflected in a large demand for capital. 
Most of the payments problems that called 
for treatment during the first three-quarters 
of the year had their origin in the infla- 


1 International Monetary Fund, Amnual Report of 
the Executive Directors for the Fiscal Year Ended April 
30, 1958, Washington, D. C., 1958. For a summary 
of the preceding annual report, see International Or- 
ganization, Autumn 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 4), p. 683- 
684. 
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tionary methods which were often used to 
satisfy this demand, and there was a dearth 
of loanable funds and a growing tension in 
the money markets. The financial prob- 
lems that presented themselves in this situa- 
tion were greatly intensified early in 1957 
by the temporary effects of the tensions that 
arose in connection with the Suez events 
and, later in the year, by speculative move- 
ments against certain European currencies. 
In the last quarter of 1956 and the first 
quarter of 1957, countries other than the 
United States had an aggregate deficit of 
about $1,100 million; during this period, 
Fund members with strained reserve posi- 
tions drew from the Fund a net total of 
$800 million. From the beginning of April 
to the end of September 1957, countries 
other than the United States, the Federal 
Republic of Germany, and Venezuela had 
gold and dollar deficits totaling nearly $2 
billion. In order to finance these deficits 


the rest of the world drew upon official 
gold and dollar reserves to the extent of 
some $1,100 million and current gold pro- 


duction made something like $300 million 
available. The remainder, $600 million, 
was covered by net transactions with the 
Fund. 

In the latter part of 1957, a downward 
cyclical movement was evident in the 
United States and Canada and in a few 
other countries. In economies where capi- 
tal goods and consumer durable goods 
formed a large share of total output, there 
was still likely to be a tendency in certain 
sectors for periods of concentration of 
heavy demand to alternate with periods of 
readjustment to a less intense demand. The 
report stated that in order to deal with 
recessionary tendencies, it was not sufficient 
merely to take measures to stimulate the 
over-all demand for goods and services; it 
was necessary to consider other essential 
aspects. One of the most important of 
these was the tendency of certain branches 
of economic activity, and especially of the 
durable goods industries, during a boom 
to develop beyond the absorptive capacity 


of the markets for the goods and services 
that they produced. In both the near and 
distant future, the problems with which 
the Fund had to deal would be much in- 
fluenced by the general course of world 
prices; while the risks of a revival of dan- 
gerous inflationary pressures should not be 
overlooked, a number of factors suggested 
that in the industrial countries the prospects 
were now favorable for greater price stabil- 
ity than had generally been experienced 
since the end of World War II. While 
the volume of world trade did not grow 
in 1957 at the same rate as in previous 
years, the fairly satisfactory level at which 
it was maintained made it easier to defend 
policies of monetary stability, and fiscal and 
credit measures to strengthen the balance- 
of-payments position. While there were 
marked differences between the economic 
situations of different countries and groups 
of countries, the report noted that in more 
and more countries appropriate steps were 
being taken to deal with their problems by 
means of fiscal and credit policy. As an 
increasing number of countries were pre- 
pared to carry through far-reaching adjust- 
ments of their monetary and economic poli- 
cies, there was a strong justification for the 
provision of international credit to help 
them bridge any temporary gaps that the 
normal course of world trade fluctuations 
might inflict upon them. The report con- 
cluded that the question had been raised 
whether in the circumstances of today, with 
world trade greatly expanded and a larger 
Fund membership, the Fund’s resources 
were sufficient to enable it fully to perform 
the duties that had been placed upon it. 
During the period covered by the report, 
Fund transactions (at nearly $666 million) 
did not reach the high level of more than 
$1,114 million recorded in the preceding 
year, but they did exceed transactions in 
any other previous financial year. On April 
30, 1958, the Fund’s total resources were 
equivalent to $9,088 million. Of this total, 
$2,343-6 million was in gold or United 
States or Canadian dollars, against which 
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there were outstanding drawing rights un- 
der stand-by arrangements amounting to 
$884.3 million. The increase in the Fund’s 
resources during the last year had resulted 
partly from the payment of subscriptions 
by new members ($137 million) and partly 
from increases in some members’ quotas 
($19.5 million). By April 30, 1958, initial 
par values had been agreed between the 
Fund and all but 16 of its 67 members.’ 

In the fiscal year covered by the report, 
21 members purchased currencies from the 
Fund or entered into or extended stand-by 
arrangements: 11 in Latin America, 5 in 
continental Europe, 3 in the sterling area, 
1 in the Middle East, and 1 in the Far 
East. The total volume of the Fund’s ex- 
change transactions again exceeded by a 
substantial margin total repurchases by 
members amounting to nearly $87 million. 
Repurchases by members that had drawn 
on the Fund, drawings by other members 
of the currencies of members that had pur- 
chased from the Fund, and the settlement 
with Czechoslovakia totaled $1,195.8 mil- 
lion by April 30, 1958. In the same period 
transactions totaling the equivalent of some 
United States $304 million were made 
under stand-by arrangements. The eleven 
stand-by arrangements entered into or ex- 
tended by the Fund during the year totaled 
the equivalent of nearly $1,044 million. 
From March 1, 1947, when the Fund began 
its operational activities, to April 30, 1958, 
its total transactions amounted to the 
equivalent of United States $3,016.2 mil- 
lion. For the fiscal year under review, the 
Fund’s income of $23,585,309.54 exceeded 
its total expenditure by $12,287,430.50. 


Thirteenth Annual Meeting 

The Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Governors of the International 
Monetary Fund was held in New Delhi 
from October 6 through 10, 1958, under 


? Following the merger of Egypt and Syria into a 
single state, the United Arab Republic became a single 
member of the Fund; the membership of the Fund was 
therefore 66. In September 1958, Spain and Libya 
became members, bringing total membership to 68. 


the chairmanship of the Honorable Hubert 
Ansiaux, Governor for Belgium.’ The 
Managing Director of the Fund, Per Jacob- 
sson, in a statement presenting the annual 
report of the Executive Directors to the 
Board of Governors, stated that, as in previ- 
ous years, financial assistance by the Fund 
to the primary producing countries fell into 
certain broad categories. In the first place, 
the Fund had granted assistance of a sea- 
sonal character, since the balance of pay- 
ments of countries depending in their ex- 
port trade on one or two main commodi- 
ties was apt to be subject to strong seasonal 
movements requiring additional resources; 
and secondly, financial assistance had been 
granted to countries in connection with the 
carrying out of stabilization programs. 
With respect to the future trend of inter- 
national liquidity, Mr. Jacobsson pointed 
out that the important thing to remember 
was that trade was primarily financed by 
commercial bank credit. He stressed that 
the smooth working of the credit system 
would only be possible if the monetary au- 
thorities themselves were in a strong posi- 
tion. Situations might arise when these 
authorities would need temporary assist- 
ance, and experience had shown that there 
were certain distinct advantages to be 
gained from the provision of such assistance 
by the Fund: 1) the amounts made avail- 
able by the Fund were pinpointed to the 
particularly weak spots in the monetary 
structure and thus put to use where they 
were most needed; 2) in a period of acute 
tension, extensive drawings would occur 
and the Fund had the ability to make its 
resources available on a large scale at one 
time; and 3) the Fund was more and more 
recognized as a source of credit which was 
available in substantial amounts only to 
member governments which had satisfied 
the Fund of their intention and capacity 
to restore balance. The Managing Director 


* International Monetary Fund, Summary Proceed- 
ings of the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the Board 
of Governors, October 1958, Washington, D. C., 1958. 
For a summary of the previous meeting, see Inter- 
national Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), 
Pp. 223. 
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concluded his statement with the thought 
that the proposals before the meeting to 
examine the question of an increase in the 
resources of the Fund and the International 
Bank were to be regarded as a further sign 
of willingness and determination to give 
added strength to the economies of the 
countries which were members of the 
Fund. 

The Board of Governors, in resolutions 
adopted prior to and during the annual 
meeting, inter alia: 1) decided at the re- 
quest of the government of the United 
Kingdom of Libya to increase its quota in 
the Fund from $3 million to $5 million; 
2) decided that the quota of the Philippines 
be increased from $15 million to $50 mil- 
lion, provided that the Philippines con- 
sented to the change on or before March 
30, 1959; 3) adopted the terms and condi- 
tions upon which Spain should be admitted 
to membership in the Fund; 4) approved 
the establishment of a general reserve and 
the allocation to such reserve of $5,991,- 
691.89, the net income for the fiscal year 
ended April 30, 1958; and 5) resolved that 
the Executive Directors consider the ques- 
tion of enlarging the resources of the Fund 
through increases in quotas and that if 
they found that such increase would be 
desirable, they were to submit an appro- 
priate proposal to the Board of Governors 
for action either at a meeting of the Board 
or by vote without a meeting. 

In accordance with the latter resolution 
adopted by the Board of Governors, the 
Executive Directors considered the ques- 
tion, and in their report published on De- 
cember 30, 1958, they concluded that a 
general increase of 50 percent in quotas 
was highly desirable, proposing at the same 
time larger increases for certain individual 


* International Monetary Fund, Enlargement of Fund 
Resources through Increases in Quotas, A Report by 
the Executive Directors to the Board of Governors, 
Washington, D. C., December 1958. See also, Inter- 
national Monetary Fund, Press Release No. 298, Feb- 
ruary 2, 1959. 

5 International Financial News Survey (hereafter re- 
ferred to as IFNS), November 7, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 
19), p. 136; December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), 
p. 188; January 9, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 26), p. 212, 
March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 


countries. By February 2, 1959, the Board 
of Governors had adopted the recommen- 
dations of the Executive Directors as a 
proposal for action by the 68 member gov- 
ernments of the Fund. As of that date, it 
remained for each member country to com- 
plete the legal procedures necessary to ac- 
cept the increase in quota offered to it, 
and to make the indicated payments to the 
Fund. None of the increases in quota was 
to become effective unless the Fund deter- 
mined that members having not less than 
75 percent of the total of quotas on January 
31, 1959, had consented to increases in their 
quotas; members were to notify the Fund 
of acceptance of the increases in their 
quotas by September 15, 1959. 


Other Matters 


The purchases of Chile from the Fund, 
in United States dollars, under the terms 
of its stand-by arrangement were as fol- 
lows: three purchases of $280,000 each in 
August, September, and October 1958, re- 
spectively, and $1.6 million in December.’ 
In September, Bolivia purchased United 
States $1 million under the terms of a 
stand-by arrangement;* the stand-by ar- 
rangement with Bolivia ($3.5 million) was 
subsequently extended in December until 
the end of January 1959.’ In September, 
Paraguay purchased $250,000 from the 
Fund.’ Peru made its first purchase (of 
United States $5 million) under its stand- 
by arrangement in November, and pur- 
chased a further $5 million in December.” 
It was announced on February 27, 1959, 
that Peru had entered into a new stand-by 
arrangement with the Fund which author- 
ized drawings up to $13 million during the 
next twelve months, for purposes of ex- 
change stability.” In December, Colombia 


* Ibid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 
188, 
1 Ibid., March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 
8 Ibid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 


188. 

* [bid., February 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 30), p. 244; 
March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

% International Monetary Fund (hereafter referred to 
as IMF), Press Release No. 299, February 27, 1959. 
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repurchased pesos equivalent to $5 million 
and thus raised to $20 million the amount 
available under its stand-by arrangement.” 
Also in December, a stand-by arrangement 
of one year was agreed to by the Fund with 
Argentina ($75 million).” 

Haiti purchased from the Fund, under its 
stand-by agreement, $1 million in Septem- 
ber and October, respectively, and $500,000 
in November.” In September, Cuba pur- 
chased $25 million from the Fund, which 
was equal to 50 percent of its quota.” Also 
in September, a stand-by arrangement was 
concluded with Nicaragua for $7.5 million; 
it permitted purchases up to 100 percent 
of Nicaragua’s quota.” Nicaragua pur- 
chased $1.9 million under this arrangement 
in December.” Effective October 1, 1958, 
the Fund entered into an arrangement that 
permitted El Salvador to purchase the 
equivalent of $7.5 million in the six-month 
period ending March 1959." It was an- 


nounced on January 29, 1959, that the 
Fund had entered into a stand-by arrange- 
ment with the government of Honduras 


which authorized drawings up to the 
equivalent of $4.5 million during the next 
twelve months to support a stabilization 
program.” In March 1959 it was announced 
that the Fund had entered into a six-month 
$90 million stand-by arrangement with the 
government of Mexico to provide the Mexi- 
can government with a secondary line of 
reserves in support of the national cur- 
rency.” 

In September 1958, the Sudan purchased 
sterling equivalent to $5 million which was 
equal to 50 percent of its quota.” In De- 
cember, Israel repurchased the $3.8 million 


11 JFNS, March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

12 Ibid. 

138 [bid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 
188; January 9, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 26), p. 212; 
February 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 30), p. 244. 

4 [bid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 
188. 

15 Ibid. 

16 [bid., March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

™ Ibid., January 9, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 26), p. 212. 

18 IMF, Press Release No. 297, January 29, 1959. 

19 Ibid., Press Release No. 300, March 5, 1959. 

2% IFNS, December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), 
. 188. 


of Israel pounds with which it had made a 
purchase of dollars in May 1957." In No- 
vember 1958, Turkey repurchased $4 mil- 
lion of the liras with which it had earlier 
made purchases from the Fund.” A stand- 
by arrangement of one year was agreed to 
by the Fund with Pakistan ($25 million) in 
December 1958.* Also in December, Burma 
repurchased $3 million of the $15 million 
of kyats with which it had purchased dol- 
lars in March 1956." In September 1958, 
Japan repurchased half of the yen with 
which $125 million had been purchased in 
July and August 1957, and it repurchased 
the remaining $62.5 million of yen in No- 
vember.” 

In September, Belgium repurchased the 
Belgian francs with which in April 1957 it 
had purchased $50 million under a stand-by 
arrangement;~ and the Netherlands repur- 
chased guilders equivalent to $33,750,000 
which was part of the Netherlands pur- 
chase in September 1957 of $68,750,000.” 
The Netherlands repurchased the remain- 
ing $30 million of guilders in November 
1958." In December, the stand-by arrange- 
ment with the United Kingdom ($738.53 
million) was renewed for one year.° 

The Fund announced on November 5, 
1958, the establishment of the initial par 
value for the Ghana pound at United States 
$2.80 per Ghana pound, the rate proposed 
by the government of Ghana.” It was an- 
nounced on December 27, 1958, that the 
government of France had proposed and 
the Fund had concurred in the establish- 
ment of a par value for the French franc 
at 493.706 francs per United States dollar 
effective December 29, 1958.” 


21 [bid., March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

22 [bid., February 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 30), p. 244. 

23 [bid., March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

4 Ibid. 

% Ibid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 
188; February 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 30), p. 244. 

%6 Ibid., December 5, 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 23), p. 
188. 

Ibid. 

8 Ibid., February 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 30), p. 244. 

29 Ibid., March 6, 1959 (Vol. 11, No. 34), p. 276. 

30 IMF, Press Release No. 290, November 5, 1958. 

31 [bid., Press Release No. 295, December 27, 1958. 





UNESCO 


International Telecommunication Union 


Administrative Telegraph and Telephone 
Conference 


The Administrative Telegraph and Tele- 
phone Conference of the International Tele- 
communication Union (ITU) was held in 
Geneva, September 29—-November 29, 1958, 
to revise the regulations in telephony and 
telegraphy adopted in Paris in 1949.’ By 
a large majority the Conference adopted 
the principle that the Telephone Regula- 
tions should be world-wide in scope. The 
Telegraph Regulations, however, were still 
to include provisions applicable only to Eu- 
rope, with reference to rates in the Euro- 
pean system, the phototelegraph service, 
and different rebates for press telegrams. 
The three resolutions concerning telegraphy 
which the Conference decided to include in 
the regulations which it adopted instructed 
the International Telegraph and Telephone 
Consultative Committee (CCITT) to study 
the possibility: 1) of making the provisions 
relative to the phototelegraph service world- 
wide in scope; 2) of modifying interna- 
tional alphabet No. 2 so that at least two 
additional signals from the figure case 
would be available to administrations or 
recognized private operating agencies for 


the needs of their internal services; and 3) 
of removing difficulties which still existed 
for the operational services and for the 
users in the counting of words, The Con- 
ference also made certain detailed changes 
in the Telegraph Regulations. 

The new Telephone Regulations, on the 
other hand, contained only basic provisions 
and made reference to CCITT recommen- 
dations for operational details. The terms 
and definitions used in the Telephone 
Regulations were revised and adapted, with 
account taken of the relevant CCITT rec- 
ommendations. Two resolutions of the Tele- 
phone Regulations instructed the CCITT 
to study: 1) whether the accumulation of 
several special facilities for the same call 
should be allowed and, if so, what charging 
procedure should be applied; and 2) the 
question of charging for telephone calls 
booked or put through under a wrong 
number. 

The Telegraph and Telephone Regula- 
tions were to come into force on January 
I, 1960, so as to give administrations or 
recognized private operating agencies time 
to bring their internal regulations into line 
with the new rules. 


United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural Organization 


Tenth General Conference 


The United Nations Educational, Scien- 
tific and Cultural Organization (UNESCO) 
held its tenth General Conference in Paris 
from November 4 through December 5, 
1958, under the presidency of Mr. Jean 
Berthoin (France). * The General Confer- 
ence recognized as valid the credentials of 


1 Journal UIT, February 1959 (Vol. 26, No. 2), p. 
24-31; for a summary of the Paris conference, see 
International Organization, February 1950 (Vol. 4, 
No. 1), p. 135. For previous information on the 
activities of ITU, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), Pp. 544. 

1 Document 10 C/Resolutions (prov.); UNESCO 
Chronicle, December 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 12). For a 
summary of the ninth General Conference, see Inter- 
national Organization, Winter 1957 (Vol. 11, No. i), 
P. 179-183. 


the delegations of 78 member states, the 
delegations of 4 associate members, and ob- 
servers from 2 non-member states. The 
Conference had before it the report of the 
Director-General, covering the activities of 
the organization during 1957 and through 
September 1958,’ and the proposed program 
and budget for 1959-1960.’ The Director- 

2 Documents 10 C/3 Introduction; 10 C/3 and 
Corr. and Add. and Add. II. For a summary of the 
report for 1957, see International Organization, Autumn 
1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 545-546. 

% Documents 10 C/5/Rev. and Corr. I-V and Corr. 
V. Add.; 10 C/5/Rev. Add. I-IV; to C/5/Rev. Index. 


See also UNESCO Chronicle, October 1958 (Vol. 4, 
No. 10), p. 285-317. 
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General summed up the activities of 
UNESCO in 1957-1958 by stating that 
these years had been marked by the launch- 
ing of three Major Projects,’ by the coordi- 
nated expansion of the Expanded Program 
of Technical Assistance and of the program 
of participation in the activities of member 
states, by world-wide interest in certain 
particular achievements in the ordinary 
program, by a greater degree of concerted 
action within the UN system, and by the 
inauguration of UNESCO's definitive head- 
quarters in Paris on November 3, 1958. 


Membership and representation: The 
General Conference decided not to consider, 
at its tenth session, any proposals to exclude 
the representatives of the government of the 
Republic of China or to seat representatives 
of the central people’s government of the 
People’s Republic of China. It also de- 
cided to take no decision regarding the 
credentials submitted by the delegation of 
the Hungarian People’s Republic, although 
that did not signify the invalidation of the 
credentials of that delegation, which could 
take part provisionally in the work of the 
General Conference. The Conference ad- 
mitted Kuwait, the Federation of the West 
Indies, the Trust Territory of Somaliland 
under Italian administration, and the state 
of Singapore to associate membership in 
UNESCO. 


Budgetary and financial matters: The 
General Conference decided that the provi- 


sional spending budget for 1959-1960 
would be $25,970,463. The appropriation 
for the financial period 1959-1960 was 
voted as $27,185,124, and the provisional 
total assessment on member states was to 
be $25,771,797. Among other financial 
resolutions, the General Conference author- 
ized the Director-General to maintain the 
working capital fund for 1959-1960 at a 
figure of $3,000,000. 

Conscious of the limitations of the or- 


* See below. 

5 For information on the permanent headquarters, 
UNESCO Chronicle, October 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 10), 
Pp. 273-283. 


ganization’s own resources for technical 
assistance, the Conference agreed to UNES- 
CO's participation in the activities to be 
financed under the new Special Fund set 
up by the General Assembly.” The Confer- 
ence also adopted a resolution inviting the 
governments of the member states of 
UNESCO to make voluntary financial con- 
tributions so as to assist UNESCO in 
meeting such urgent and special needs of 
member states in the fields of education, 
science, and culture as could not be met by 
the regular budget and for which a request 
would not be eligible for participation in 
the UN Special Fund. 


Program: The General Conference 
adopted resolutions on the following sub- 
jects, inter alia: education, natural sciences, 
social sciences, cultural activities, mass com- 
munication, and the exchange of persons. 
The Conference noted that the three Major 
Projects, which were launched following 
the ninth Conference and which had as 
goals the extension of primary education 
in Latin America, the intensifying of scien- 
tific research on arid lands, and the mutual 
appreciation of eastern and western cultural 
values, had been well received in all coun- 
tries. Certain delegates expressed the wish 
that a program like that in progress in 
Latin America might be developed in the 
future for Africa and Asia. Many dele- 
gates expressed the hope that UNESCO 
would initiate important pilot experiments 
in education, science, and culture and would 
play the role of catalyst in the launching 
of new projects which would eventually 
have their own existence, independent of 
the organization. The Conference demon- 
strated the importance it attached to the 
elaboration of international agreements and 
international regulations by adopting a rec- 
ommendation for the international stand- 
ardization of educational statistics and two 
conventions for international exchange of 

For information on the Special Fund, see Inter- 


national Organization, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), 
p. 89-90. 
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publications." The Conference also asked 
the Director-General to prepare other texts 
of the same sort relating to discrimination 
in education, international cooperation in 
the field of science and technology, access 
to museums, and the development of inter- 
national exchanges in the fields of educa- 
tion, science, and culture. 

The draft program was on the whole ap- 
proved by the Conference, but this approval 
was accompanied by a series of comments 
and requests to be taken into consideration 
in carrying out the program during the 
next two years. For example, in the field 
of education, delegates wished the organi- 
zation to give more attention to the prob- 
lems of technical and professional educa- 
tion and the reform of higher education, 
without in ‘any way relaxing its campaign 
for compulsory primary education. In re- 


gard to the natural sciences, the experts at 
the Conference showed a special interest in 
the improvement of documentation, and 
the strengthening of cooperation between 
scientists, by means of international organi- 


zations as well as regional research centers, 
especially in Asia and Latin America, and 
they approved a new project for studies on 
the principal trends of research and on the 
diffusion and application of scientific 
knowledge for peaceful purposes. The place 
given to the development of teaching of 
the social sciences in the program was wel- 
comed; and the specialists stressed the prac- 
tical value in the world today of research 
on the social consequences of technological 
change, and of studies concerning the prob- 
lem of strengthening peaceful cooperation 
between nations, and the means and meth- 
ods to be used to that end. The discussions 
on cultural activities resulted in an increase 
in the subventions granted to certain im- 
portant international non-governmental or- 
ganizations. The specialists who discussed 
the program of the department of mass 
communication felt that activities in the 
field of relations with the public should 
not be developed to the prejudice of the 


work to be done in promoting international 
understanding, in furthering the free flow 
of information, and in improving the tech- 
niques of mass communication. 

The Conference approved the list of 
twelve broad fields of activity drawn up 
by the Secretariat: development of inter- 
national cooperation, improvement of docu- 
mentation, school education, out-of-school 
education, assistance to scientific research, 
applied social sciences, the preservation of 
the cultural heritage of mankind, mutual 
appreciation of cultural values, free flow of 
information, the technique of international 
training of specialists, human rights, and 
the development of national commissions. 
In addition, the Conference laid down four 
directives to guide the organization during 
1959-1960: 1) UNESCO should establish 
the closest cooperation with international 
nongovernmental organizations specializ- 
ing in the various sectors of education, sci- 
ence, and culture; 2) when adopting new 
major projects, UNESCO should take into 
consideration the urgent needs of the inter- 
ested member states and the resources avail- 
able, and should be guided by past experi- 
ence and progress achieved in the execution 
of the Major Projects now in progress; 3) 
UNESCO should concentrate its efforts 
successively on certain particular fields of 
activity; and 4) UNESCO should limit the 
duration of its obligations with respect to 
regional centers and institutes by conclud- 
ing agreements upon the expiry of which 
the main financial responsibility would be 
transferred by agreement either to the 
member states concerned or to other insti- 
tutions. 

Organization and administration: Hav- 
ing accepted the resignation of Dr. Luther 
H. Evans from the office of the Director- 
General of UNESCO, the General Confer- 
ence appointed Dr. Vittorino Veronese to 
that office. The Conference elected twelve 
members of the Executive Board: Brazil, 
Ecuador, France, Indonesia, Mexico, Mo- 
rocco, Pakistan, the Philippines, Sweden, 


' For information on the two conventions, see this issue, p. 325. 
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Turkey, the United Arab Republic, and 
the United Kingdom. Organizational mat- 
ters dealt with by the General Conference 
included questions relating to the staff, so- 
cial security, the permanent headquarters of 
UNESCO, and other administrative sub- 
jects. 


Executive Board 


The Executive Board of UNESCO held 
one meeting before the tenth General Con- 
ference, one during it, and one immediately 
following it. Its 51st session met at Cologne 
and Brussels from September 15 to Octo- 
ber 1, 1958." In its discussion of the execu- 
tion of UNESCO’s program, the Board 
adopted a resolution on the program in 
Korea, which authorized the Director-Gen- 
eral to negotiate with the liquidator of the 
UN Korean Reconstruction Agency’ in or- 
der to obtain funds for the operation in 
1959-1960 of the Foreign Languages Insti- 
tute and the Fundamental Education Cen- 
ter in Korea. The Board also passed a 


resolution which recalled the Board’s previ- 


ous feeling that UNESCO should organize 
the international celebration of important 
anniversaries falling due in 1959 and 1960, 
and recommended that UNESCO celebrate 
in November 1960 the anniversary of the 
birth of A. P. Chekhov and, in addition, 
other anniversaries as they fell due. 

In the area of external relations, the 
Board adopted a number of resolutions, 
among them one approving the relationship 
agreement of UNESCO with the Interna- 
tional Atomic Energy Agency, and one 
authorizing the Director-General to under- 
take negotiations for the preparation of a 
draft agreement governing relations be- 
tween the International Organization of 
Legal Metrology and UNESCO. The 
Board also discussed various matters re- 
lated to the forthcoming General Confer- 

® Document 51 EX/Decisions. For a summary of 
the soth meeting, see International Organization, Au- 
tumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), Pp. 544-545. 

*For information on the conclusion of the opera- 


tional phase of this Agency, see International Organiza- 
tion, Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 98. 


ence, the work of the Board, and adminis- 
trative and financial questions. 

The 52d session of the Executive Board 
was held in Paris from October 27 to De- 
cember 5, 1958, concurrently with the Gen- 
eral Conference.” The session dealt in large 
part with matters relating to the Confer- 
ence, such as the consideration of docu- 
ments submitted by the Director-General 
to it, and recommendations concerning re- 
quests submitted by international nongov- 
ernmental organizations wishing to send 
observers to the tenth session. At a short 
session (the 53d) in Paris following the 
Conference, on December 5-6, the Board 
approved the new statutes of the Advisory 
Committee for the Major Project on Mu- 
tual Appreciation of Eastern and Western 
Cultural Values and decided that an invita- 
tion to accede to the Convention for the 
Protection of Cultural Property in the 
Event of Armed Conflict should be sent to 
every state becoming a member of UNES- 
CO which had not been invited to the 
conference on that subject in 1954.” In 
addition, the Board established the mem- 
bership of its subsidiary bodies, elected its 
president (Sir Ben Bowen Thomas, United 
Kingdom) and vice-president, and the 
chairmen of the subsidiary commissions, 
and nominated three members of the Board 
to sit on the UNESCO—International Bu- 
reau of Education Committee for 1959- 
1960. 


Other Matters 

Under the program of participation in 
member states’ activities, UNESCO lent 
its assistance to the French National Com- 
mission for UNESCO which convened an 
international conference on television and 
adult education, near Paris, from May 12 
to 21, 1958." This meeting enabled experts 
on television programs and adult education 

% Document 52 EX/Decisions. 

11 Document 53 EX/Decisions. 


2% UNESCO Chronicle, August-September 1958 (Vol. 
4, Nos. 8-9), p. 257. 
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specialists from some twenty countries to 
exchange views and discuss the best ways 
of using television for educational pur- 
poses. The national commissions for 
UNESCO of countries of the western hem- 
isphere held their second conference in 
Costa Rica from May 30 to June 4." The 
discussions were mainly concerned with the 
organization in this part of the world of 
the National Commissions and their meth- 
ods of work. The delegates also considered 
UNESCO’s proposed program for 1959- 
1960 and the participation of the countries 
of the western hemisphere in the imple- 
mentation of the Major Projects on the 
extension of primary education in Latin 
America and the mutual appreciation of 
eastern and western cultural values. An 
interdisciplinary conference on  interna- 


tional understanding and peaceful coopera- 
tion, organized by UNESCO, took place at 
Prague from September 24 to October 1, 
1958; it was attended by social scientists 
from seventeen countries." The recommen- 
the conference adopted 


dations which 
dealt with economic relations between 
countries with different economic systems 
and cooperation between countries at dif- 
ferent levels of economic development. 

On May 5 and 6, 1958, a meeting was 
held in Jerusalem to review progress made 
and to discuss future prospects in connec- 
tion with the assistance UNESCO was giv- 
ing Arab refugees in Palestine by providing 
them with schools.” The meeting was at- 
tended by representatives from UNESCO, 
Jordan, Lebanon, the United Arab Repub- 
lic, the Cultural Committee of the Arab 
League, and the UN Relief and Works 
Agency. In 1949 when the program started, 
30,000 school children were meeting for a 
few hours of schooling every day; in 1958 
more than 100,000 children were attending 
proper schools. In the 800 schools which 
had been set up, some 3,000 teachers pro- 

3 Ibid., p. 241. 


14 [bid., November 


343-344. 
% Ibid., August-September 1958 (Vol. 4, Nos. 8-9), 


p. 2$2. 


1958 (Vol. 4, No. 11), p. 


vided six years of primary schooling for 
the refugees. In the view of the experts 
attending the meeting, the length of the 
course should be extended by at least an- 
other two years. Whether this recommen- 
dation could be carried out depended on 
the funds available; for the current year, 
the budget was $5,700,000. The meeting 
adopted a resolution calling on the UN to 
establish a permanent budget for Arab 
refugees in place of the voluntary donation 
system in operation. 

An intergovernmental committee of tech- 
nicians and experts from 29 countries, en- 
trusted by UNESCO with the preparation 
of a new convention on the international 
exchange of publications, met in Brussels, 
from May 28 to June 7, 1958." Since the 
convention drawn up in Brussels on this 
subject in 1886 was badly out of date, a 
new international agreement was necessary, 
which would incorporate the provisions of 
the many arrangements at present in force 
and take account of the growing impor- 
tance of non-official publications. The 
Brussels meeting agreed to recommend one 
convention on the international exchange of 
publications in general and another, similar 
convention covering solely official exchanges 
of publications between governments. 

Representatives of prominent publishing 
firms in seven western countries met in 
Paris from September 22 to 24; they dis- 
cussed means of stimulating the publica- 
tion of translations from oriental literature 
in collections of moderately priced univer- 
sal classics, so as to bring Asian literary 
works likely to appeal to a wide public in 
the west within the reach of a greater num- 
ber of readers.” To this end UNESCO 
had asked several oriental scholars to sug- 
gest what translations of eastern literary 
works they considered most suitable for 
inclusion in popular collections of world 
classics, and this information was trans- 

16 [bid., p. 253-254. 
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mitted to the publishers for their informa- 
tion and discussion. 

A meeting of experts on the treatment 
of the west in the textbooks and teaching 
materials of South and East Asia was or- 
ganized by UNESCO, at Tokyo, from 
September 22 to October 4, with the as- 
sistance of the Japanese government.” The 
specialists considered, inter alia, the produc- 
tion and distribution of textbooks, teaching 
materials, and teaching aids, and the objec- 
tives that should guide producers of text- 
books in their treatment of western cultures 
so as to give school children in the region 
a more accurate idea of those cultures. 

A regional seminar on visual aids in 
fundamental education and community de- 
velopment, sponsored by UNESCO, was 
held at New Delhi from September 8 to 
27." The subjects dealt with by the repre- 


sentatives, who came from thirteen coun- 
tries, included the role of visual aids in 
fundamental education and community de- 
velopment, the organization of visual aids 
services, and the production, distribution, 
utilization, and evaluation of such ma- 
terials. A seminar on education for jour- 
nalism in Latin America met from Septem- 
ber 29 to October 3, in Ecuador.” The 
experts attending the seminar urged the 
establishment of a Latin American center 
for higher studies in journalism and 
stressed the desirability of setting up na- 
tional councils for education in journalism. 
A regional seminar on the development of 
museums, organized by UNESCO with the 
cooperation of the Brazilian National Com- 
mission, was held at Rio de Janeiro from 
September 7 to 30.” 


Universal Postal Union 


Executive and Liaison Committee 


The Executive and Liaison Committee of 
the Universal Postal Union (UPU) met at 
Berne from May 5 to 16, 1958.’ After the 
rules of procedure for the work and delib- 
erations of the Committee had been dis- 
cussed and approved, the Committee con- 
sidered the tasks which had been entrusted 
to it by the UPU Congress.” These tasks 
had been classified into two groups. The 
first group included the study of various 
proposals, the solutions of which might be 
sought by the International Bureau. The 
second group comprised ten problems, 
among which were the following: perusal 
of the examination of the Universal Postal 
Convention’s general structure; determina- 
tion of the methods to be followed in order 
to execute the accepted principle of the 
incorporation of the air mail provisions into 
the Convention in the form of a special 
chapter; continuation of work on the multi- 


8 Ibid., p. 342. 

19 Ibid., November 1958 (Vol. 4, No. 11), p. 343. 
% Ibid., p. 346. 

21 Ibid. 


lingual vocabulary for the international 
postal service; and continuation of work 
on universal decimal classification. The 
Committee decided to entrust each one of 
these tasks to a separate subcommittee. 
Thus it reconstituted the three subcommit- 
tees (air mail, multilingual vocabulary, 
decimal classification) which had already 
worked under the former Executive Com- 
mittee and set up seven new subcommittees. 
The air mail subcommittee proposed that 
the Executive Committee should take action 
regarding an International Civil Aviation 
Organization request for the collaboration 
of UPU in the collection of the informa- 
tion necessary for the study which it in- 
tended to undertake concerning commer- 
cial rights in the transport of international 
air mail. The Committee approved the 
report on the activities of the Union for 
1957 and made a general review of the 
questions connected with the collaboration 


1Union Postale, 
p. 107A—109A. 

2? For a summary of the Congress session, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), 
P. 390-391. 
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between UPU and the UN and the spe- 
cialized agencies. 


Consultative Committee 

The first annual session of the Manage- 
ment Council of the Consultative Commit- 
tee on Postal Studies (CCEP) was held in 
Brussels from May 1g to 29, 1958.’ The 
UPU Congress meeting in Ottawa‘ had set 
up CCEP on September 13, 1957, and had 
requested it to study 45 topics, among 
which the mechanization or automation of 
the various branches of postal activity held 
a preponderant place. At the meeting of the 
Management Council it was decided to add 
two new subjects for study to the program 
of work to be undertaken in the future: 
one was the application of electronics to the 
accounting of postal checks, and the other, 
exchange and transport of mail on electric- 


traction and motorized railways. This first 
session of the Council was entirely devoted 
to organization and to the elaboration or 
consolidation of plans. 

Each of the three specialized sections of 
the Management Council—technical, opera- 
tional, and economic—held meetings dur- 
ing the session to examine the state of 
advancement of its work. Several working 
groups also met at this time.’ Two groups 
met to discuss studies that were at the draft 
stage of a definitive report, concerning non- 
mechanized sorting centers and the counter 
service. Another group met to exchange 
views on its topic, the mechanization and 
automation of correspondence sorting. A 
fourth working group devoted a long ses- 
sion to the study of the cost price of postal 
operations. 


World Meteorological Organization 


Executive Committee 

The tenth session of the World Meteoro- 
logical Organization (WMO) Executive 
Committee was held in Geneva from April 
29 to May 17, 1958. The Committee con- 
sidered the recommendations arising from 
the second session of the Commission for 
Bibliography and Publications; the com- 
ments received on the draft International 
Meteorological Vocabulary were noted. The 
recommendations resulting from the second 
session of the Commission for Synoptic 
Meteorology, which dealt with international 
meteorological codes, were approved and 
incorporated in a single Executive Com- 
mittee resolution. The Committee also con- 
sidered the decisions taken at the second 
session of Regional Association V (South- 
West Pacific). The new president of this 
association announced that it was proposed 
to set up a tropical analysis center in Aus- 


3 Union Postale, October 1958 (83d Year, No. 10), 
p. 124A-126A. 

* For a summary of the Congress meeting, see Inter- 
national Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), 
P. 390-391. 

5 The Management Council was made up of twenty 
member states divided into three specialized sections, 


tralia and this development was welcomed 
by the Committee. 

The Executive Committee made deci- 
sions with regard to developments in the 
International Geophysical Year program, 
the WMO program in hydrology, and tech- 
nical assistance activities, and on the devel- 
opments in meteorology which would be 
required to meet the needs arising from 
commercial jet aircraft operations. As a 
result of discussion on the meteorological 
aspects of artificial satellites, the Committee 
decided to request the president of the 
Commission for Aerology to nominate a 
rapporteur to study these questions and to 
report to the next session on any possible 
activities which might be undertaken by 
WMO in this field, especially with regard 
to observations which might be made with 
the aid of artificial satellites that would con- 
tribute to the understanding of the physical 


and these were further split up into working groups 
set up to study specific questions. These questions 
were as a rule dealt with by correspondence. 

1WMO Bulletin, July 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 
100-104. For a summary of the ninth session, see 
International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 
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processes taking place in the atmosphere. 
The Committee noted with appreciation 
the report dealing with the work of the 
WMO panel of experts on atomic energy. 
The Committee decided that WMO should 
initiate an international program for the 
study of tidal waves in which the major 
contribution would be made through the 
regional associations. It also considered a 
number of administrative and financial 
questions, 


Technical Commissions 

The second session of the Commission 
for Agricultural Meteorology was held in 
Warsaw from September 29 to October 17, 
1958. The Commission agreed that there 
was need for improvement in the present 
national systems of providing weather fore- 
casts for agriculture. It was felt that much 
help could be given by WMO in this re- 
spect by disseminating the available infor- 
mation through the proposed Guide to 
Agricultural Meteorological Practices. The 
proposals included in a report on the exist- 
ing organization of services for agricultural 
meteorology were in general supported by 
the Commission and were incorporated in 
a recommendation to members to set up 
special divisions for agricultural meteorol- 
ogy. The Commission agreed that indica- 
tions of special observational requirements 
for agricultural meteorology should be in- 
cluded in the Guide or in the Technical 
Regulations. These special requirements 
concerned, in particular, soil temperature 
and soil measurements, evaporation and 
evapo-transpiration, diffusion of water vapor 
in the lower layers of the atmosphere, and 
observations of dew, of radiation, and of 
the duration of the wetness of plant foliage. 
This last item was of particular interest in 
the study of many plant pathology prob- 
lems. 

The Commission decided to continue its 
program of preparing reports on the fore- 
casting from weather data of plant diseases 


2 WMO Bulletin, January 1959 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 
9-13. 


and pests. Methods of effective protection 
against damage to crops by frost, wind, and 
hail were discussed, and two working 
groups were established to study these prob- 
lems. The Commission also noted reports 
of investigations into the relationships be- 
tween meteorological factors and the spread 
of certain animal diseases. Great interest 
was shown in reports on meteorological 
assistance in locust control. 


Regional Associations 


The second session of Regional Associa- 
tion V (South-West Pacific) opened in 
Manila on April 7, 1958.2 The ten mem- 
bers of the regional association were repre- 
sented; a total of 34 delegates and observers 
attended the session. The association was 
unanimous in considering that the improve- 
ment of the synoptic networks was one of 
the most important problems requiring at- 
tention in the region. With particular ref- 
erence to the requirements of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization (ICAO), 
the network was designed to provide the 
synoptic data and information considered 
necessary to furnish the standard meteoro- 
logical services for existing and planned 
operations. Special interest was taken in 
the increased use of ground radar for 
weather observation, the developing net- 
work of automatic weather stations, and 
the network for the observation of atmos- 
pherics. Major attention was devoted to 
the question of meteorological reports made 
by aircraft in flight, and for the guidance 
of ICAO the association decided to estab- 
lish meteorological requirements in regard 
to this type of observation. The session 
reviewed regional coding practices, taking 
into account the requirements of the second 
session of the Commission for Synoptic 
Meteorology. In examining meteorological 
telecommunication problems, the associa- 
tion reviewed the existing plan for the ex- 
change of meteorological observations with- 
in the region. It was concluded that the 


® Ibid., July 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 125-128. 
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development of tropical analysis techniques 
should be undertaken on an experimental 
basis at a suitable center in the region, and 
Australia was invited to establish such a 
center. Although the association consid- 
ered that the existing plan for the collection 
of ships’ observations within the region was 
satisfactory, it noted that on occasion ships 
encountered difficulties in contacting a shore 
station located in the collecting area in 
which they were plying. The session agreed 
on the need for a procedure permitting 
ships to contact shore stations located in 
adjacent collecting areas. Aeronautical ques- 
tions were examined in the light of future 
turbine-powered aircraft operations, and 
the regional plan for the exchange of upper- 
air analyses and prognoses was revised. 
Members were invited to pursue the study 
of the possibility of setting up a regional 
network of reference climatological stations. 

The working group on hydrology of 
Regional Association VI (Europe) held its 
first session in Warsaw from September 
15-23, 1958. The subjects discussed in- 
cluded the adequacy of existing networks 
of stations making observations which 
were used for hydrological purposes, the 
present arrangements for exchanging the 
observations, the desirability of standardiz- 
ing instruments and methods of observa- 
tion, and the interpretation of data for 
hydrological purposes. 


Other Matters 

The second session of the panel on water 
resource development was held in Geneva 
from March 24 to 26, 1958.’ Members of 
WMO had been requested to comment on 
the proposal that the organization should 
accept responsibilities in hydrology similar 
to its present ones in meteorology. There 
was substantial support from members of 
the panel for this proposal. It was stated 
that in recommending that WMO should 
accept responsibilities in hydrology, the 


4 Ibid., January 1959 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 25. 
5 Ibid., July 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 112-113. 


panel did not wish to imply that the or- 
ganization should become involved in engi- 
neering work, such as the design of hy- 
draulic structures, nor in the broad-scale 
planning of water resource development. 
In regard to the necessity of amending the 
WMO Convention, the panel recom- 
mended that, in general, the words meteor- 
ology and hydrology should be substituted 
for meteorology wherever this word ap- 
peared in the present Convention. To 
enable the secretariat to handle the in- 
creased work-load, the panel suggested that 
a hydrological unit should be established, 
and it was felt that a fifteen percent in- 
crease in the WMO budget, based on the 
maximum expenditure authorized for the 
second financial period, would provide a 
reasonable sum for all the new hydrological 
activities. The future policy of WMO 
with regard to hydrology was subsequently 
considered at the 25th session of the UN 
Economic and Social Council (ECOSOC).° 
The resolution resulting from this consid- 
eration and the report of the WMO panel 
on water resource development were con- 
sidered at the tenth session of the WMO 
Executive Committee. Although there was 
considerable divergence of opinion as to 
how far WMO should accept responsibili- 
ties in hydrology, the Committee finally 
agreed unanimously to recommend that 
WMO’s future policy should be that, in 
addition to those aspects which fell within 
the common ground of meteorology and 
hydrology (precipitation and evaporation), 
WMO should accept responsibilities in all 
other aspects of hydrology which involved 
meteorological considerations. It was also 
generally agreed to support the view that 
a WMO Technical Commission for Hy- 
drology should be established at the Third 
WMO Congress which was to meet in 
April 1959. 

The Special Committee for the Interna- 
tional Geophysical Year held its fifth ses- 


® For action taken in ECOSOC, see International 
Organization, § 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 
349-350. 
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sion in Moscow from July 30 to August 9, 
1958. A resolution was adopted whereby 
WMO was invited to study the most eff- 
cient and expeditious way of having pre- 
pared and published a specified series of 
world synoptic maps and aerological cross- 
sections based on International Geophysical 
Year (IGY) data. With regard to the pro- 
posed continuation of IGY after 1958, the 
group adopted a resolution in which it was 
recommended that every effort should be 
made to continue and, where possible, to 
expand the level of the meteorological ob- 
servational program after IGY, and that the 
machinery set up for collecting and dis- 
seminating the IGY meteorological data 
should also be continued. Apart from busi- 
ness sessions, there were several scientific 
symposia on such subjects as numerical 
forecasting, noctilucent clouds, antarctic 
meteorology, and nuclear radiation. 
Immediately following the second UN 
International Conference on the Peaceful 
Uses of Atomic Energy,’ a meeting was 
held in the WMO secretariat, Geneva, of 
the special WMO panel established in 1956 
to deal with the meteorological aspects of 


™WMO Bulletin, October 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 4), p- 
154-156. 

8 For information on the Conference, see this issue, 
Pp. 284-285. 

* WMO Bulletin, January 1959 (Vol. 8, No. 1), p. 
I-42. 


10 Ibid., p. 21. 


this subject.” The panel of experts paid 
particular attention to the meteorological as- 
pects of siting and operation of atomic in- 
stallations and the use of radioisotopes in 
meteorology and hydrology. The panel also 
considered a number of other questions, 
such as cooperation between WMO and 
other international organizations interested 
in atomic energy, and questions related to 
bibliography, terminology, and networks of 
stations for measuring radioactivity of air 
and precipitation. 

Other WMO meetings included a semi- 
nar on Mediterranean synoptic meteorology 
held in Rome from November 24 to De- 
cember 13, 1958, under the joint auspices 
of WMO and the UN Educational, Scien- 
tific, and Cultural Organization;” and the 
first session of the working group on termi- 
nology of the Commission for Bibliography 
and Publications was held in Geneva from 
November 24 to December 1, 1958." On 
June 18, 1958, the Federation of Malaya 
became a member state of WMO. The or- 


ganization then had 97 members, 75 states 
and 22 territories.” 


11 [bid., p. 37. 

12 Ibid., July 1958 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 138. On 
March 24, 1958, the United Arab Republic declared 
that it would henceforth be a single member of the 
specialized agencies. The list of the members of WMO 
was modified accordingly. 





Ill. POLITICAL AND REGIONAL ORGANIZATIONS 


ANZUS Pacific Security Pact 


The Council of the ANZUS Pacific Se- 
curity Pact met in Washington on October 
2, 1958. It was reported that the major 
emphasis during the meeting was given to 
the situation existing in the Formosa 
Straits. Thus in a statement issued follow- 
ing the meeting, the three member govern- 
ments, Australia, New Zealand, and the 
United States, called on the Chinese com- 
munists to discontinue their attacks on 
Quemoy and Matsu as a first step to a 
peaceful settlement. According to the press, 
the statement also expressed the principle 


that armed force should not be used to 
achieve territorial ambitions, and indicated 
agreement among the participants that 
militant and subversive communist expan- 
sionism remained the greatest threat to the 
peaceful progress of the free world. The 
member governments of ANZUS were rep- 
resented as follows: for the United States, 
Mr. Dulles (Secretary of State), for Aus- 
tralia, Mr. Casey (Minister for External 
Affairs), and for New Zealand, Mr. Nash 
(Prime Minister and Minister for External 


Affairs). 


Arab League 


The Council of the Arab League opened 
its 30th session in Cairo on October 1, 1958, 
and adjourned on October 18. At its first 
meeting, the Council accepted membership 
applications from Morocco and Tunisia, 
bringing the number of member states of 
the League to ten.’ It was reported that on 
October 11 the Tunisian representative, Mr. 
Habib el-Shatti, charged that some Arab 
countries were seeking to dominate pro- 
ceedings and that the Arab League was 
working for only one faction and receiving 
orders from one member. The chief dele- 
gate of the United Arab Republic then 
withdrew from the meeting with the rest 
of his delegation. Later, it was reported, 
the Tunisian representative announced that 
his delegation was withdrawing from the 
League’s session because, in his words, no 
worthwhile work could be accomplished 
within the League as long as there was no 
faith between Tunisia and the United Arab 
Republic.’ The United Arab Republic dele- 


1The Times (London), October 3, 1958. For pre- 
vious information on ANZUS, see International Organi- 
zation, Summer 1957 (Vol. 11, No. 3), p. 543. 

1The Times (London), October 2, 1959. For pre- 
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gation returned to the Council meeting on 
October 14 after the Tunisian delegate’s 
remarks concerning the domination of the 
League’s activities by certain states had been 
expunged from the records. It was recorded 
that on October 18 the Council agreed to 
assess the members of the League £12 mil- 
lion Egyptian ($34,400,000 at the official 
rate of exchange) for support of the revolt 
in Algeria.” This sum was to be part of the 
League’s budget and so was binding on all 
members. According to the press, approxi- 
mately £8 million was to tbe paid by the 
United Arab Republic, Iraq, and Saudi 
Arabia, but the precise apportionment had 
not yet been determined because of the re- 
cent adhesion of Morocco and Tunisia to 
the League. The Council adopted a regu- 
lar budget of £664,519 and then ad- 
journed. 

At a meeting of the Economic Council of 
the Arab League on January 12 the Arab 
development bank designed to aid member 


vious information on the Arab League, see International 
Organization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 548. 
2 The Times (London), October 13, 1958. 
® The New York Times, October 19, 1959. 
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states of the League in development proj- 
ects for which private capital was not avail- 
able came into existence when Libya signed 
its charter, thus raising the level of stock 
subscriptions to 75.2 percent of the pro- 
jected total.* According to the charter, the 
bank was to come into being when three- 
quarters of the stock had been subscribed. 
The following percentages of stock were 
held by other members of the League: 
50.29 percent, by the United Arab Repub- 
lic; 14.57 percent by Saudi Arabia; 5.64 
percent by Lebanon; and 2.82 percent by 
Jordan. According to the press, Yemen 
had announced its intention to join, but 
formal permission had not been received 
by its delegate to the Economic Council of 
the Arab League when Libya signed the 
Charter on January 12. It was reported 


that the accession of Iraq was considered 
problematical, since the Iraqi representative 
made his government’s subscription contin- 
gent on so many conditions. 

It was reported on March 4 that the Arab 


League oil committee was meeting in Cairo 
to discuss the technical, legal, and economic 
aspects of the construction of an Arab- 
owned oil pipeline from the Persian Gulf 
to the Mediterranean.” According to the 
press, the committee hoped to present rec- 
ommendations to the Arab governments 
concerned for the establishment of an Arab 
oil pipelines company. 

The Secretary-General of the Arab 
League, Mr. Abdul Khalek Hassouna, an- 
nounced on March 31 that the political 
committee of the League was to meet on 
April 2 in Beirut to discuss the dispute be- 
tween the United Arab Republic and Iraq." 
The Committee was also to consider the 
United Arab Republic’s disputes with Jor- 
dan and Tunisia, and the question of Jew- 
ish immigration into Israel. It was reported 
on April 5 that no delegation had presented 
a specific solution to the situation in Iraq; 
the committee generally agreed, according 

*Ibid., January 13, 1959. 

5 The Times (London), March 5, 1959. 


6 jbid., April 1, 1959. 
1 Ibid., April 6, 1959. 


to the press, that the emergence of commu- 
nist influence in Iraq threatened all the 
Arab countries with division, and that all 
should share the responsibility of facing 
the situation. The Arab foreign ministers 
were, however, hesitant about possible ac- 
tion to be taken to stem the danger.’ 

An Arab oil congress, sponsored by the 
Arab League, was held in Cairo from April 
16 to 23, 1959. The governments of Ku- 
wait, Lebanon, Libya, Morocco, Qatar, 
Saudi Arabia, the Sudan, and the United 
Arab Republic, and the provisional govern- 
ment of Algeria were represented by teams 
of oil experts; 36 oil companies were also 
represented. The governments of Vene- 
zuela and Iran sent observers to the con- 
gress. At the opening of the conference, 
the director of the oil bureau of the Arab 
League, Mr. Mohamed Salman, asserted 
that oil companies should revise their con- 
tracts with Arab governments. The Secre- 
tary-General of the League expressed re- 
assurance to “our foreign friends” that the 
Arabs would continue to cooperate with 
them in oil matters for the sake of world 
peace and prosperity.” 

It was reported that on April 17 the 
Venezuelan representative had voiced the 
position that Arab oil should be sold at 
higher prices in Europe in line with west- 
ern hemisphere oil; it was the Venezuelan 
view that the Arab governments should 
urge the oil companies operating in the 
Middle East to halt expansion of oil pro- 
duction and sell the present production at 
higher prices.” On April 18, according to 
the press, a representative of Saudi Arabia, 
Mr. Hendryx, stated that the oil-producing 
countries had the right to modify or elimi- 
nate provisions in existing petroleum con- 
cessions.” This position was attacked both 
by representatives of the Arab governments 
and the oil companies; it was suggested that 
this view did not seem to reflect the posi- 
tion of the Saudi government.” 

8 The New York Times, April 17, 1959. 

® Ibid., April 18, 1959. 


® Ibid., April 19, 1959. 
1 Ibid., April 20, 1959. 
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In a statement approved at the closing 
meeting of the congress, delegates agreed 
on the desirability of reaching an integra- 
tion of the petroleum industry. As ex- 
plained by the press, this referred to Arab 
demands for a share of the profits of trans- 
portation, refining, and marketing as well 
as production.” The statement, which was 
not issued as a binding resolution, also 
called for the establishment of ‘national 
petroleum companies to operate side by side 
with existing companies. The need for 
setting up special machinery to coordinate 
at a national level the conservation, produc- 
tion, and export of petroleum, taking ac- 


count of conditions prevailing in each coun- 
try, was referred to in the statement. Oil- 
producing countries were urged to seek to 
coordinate their industry among themselves 
so as to contribute to the steady flow of 
petroleum into international markets. Steps 
toward the establishment of a system of 
consultation to exchange views on conserva- 
tion, production, and export of petroleum 
were termed advisable by the conference. 
It was suggested that a Lebanese proposal 
to set aside 5 percent of oil revenues for 
the Arab development bank for economic 
development be referred to the competent 
authorities in the Arab League. 


Baghdad Pact 


The sixth session of the Council of the 
Baghdad Pact, meeting on the ministerial 
level, was held in Karachi January 26-28, 
1959. In its communique issued following 
the meeting the Council reaffirmed the 
value of the pact for defensive military co- 
operation as well as economic and technical 
cooperation in raising living standards. 
The statement said that the greater part of 
the meeting had been devoted to a frank 
exchange of views on the international sit- 
uation. The Council agreed that more use 
should be made of regular meetings of the 
Council of Deputies at the headquarters of 
the pact for the sake of political solidarity. 
The offer of the United Kingdom govern- 
ment to equip a new nuclear center for 
training in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy was welcomed by the Council; it 
was decided that the center should be lo- 
cated in Teheran. As pointed out by one 
source, no reference was made in the com- 
munique either to the situation in Iraq or 
to Iraq’s association with the pact.’ 


12 Jbid., April 24, 1959. 

1The New York Times, January 28, 1959; and The 
Times (London), January 27, 1959. 

2 The Times (London), January 29, 1959. 


On March 5, 1959, bilateral defense 
agreements between the United States and 
Turkey, Iran, and Pakistan, were signed 
in Ankara under Article 1 of the Baghdad 
Pact. The article in question provided for 
the possibility of special agreements be- 
tween members in cooperation for mutual 
defense. As pointed out by the press, fur- 
ther basis for the agreements was the Lon- 
don declaration of July 1958 which an- 
nounced the intention of the United States 
to enter into such agreements.’ 

On March 24 General Kassem, the Prime 
Minister of Iraq, announced his govern- 
ment’s withdrawal from the Baghdad Pact. 
According to the press, it was assumed in 
Ankara that the Baghdad Pact head- 
quarters, which had been transferred from 
Baghdad to Ankara on October 24, would 
remain in Ankara. It was reported that 
pact officials stated that the question of a 
new name for the pact would be considered 
later by the Council of Ministers." 


8 lbid., March 6, 1959; for information on the July 
1958 declaration, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 548-549. 

4 The Times (London), March 25 and 26, 1959. 
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Caribbean Commission 


Meetings 

The 26th meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, May 28 to June 2, 1958.’ Speakers at 
the meeting extended congratulations and 
best wishes to the new Federation of The 
West Indies. The Commission decided to 
invite its member governments to establish 
an ad hoc committee to make preparations 
for a full-scale Conference to Revise the 
Agreement Establishing the Commission. 
The contemplated revision was intended to 
improve the Commission and to make it 
more efficient as an instrument of regional 
cooperation. The provisional agenda for 
this ad hoc committee, accepted by the 
Commission, read as follows: 1) problems 
relating to the functions, structure, and 
working methods of a successor organiza- 
tion for the Caribbean Commission; 2) 
preliminary draft of such agreement setting 
up such a successor organization; 3) budget 
estimates and apportionment of budget; 4) 
rules of procedure for the Revision Confer- 
ence; and 5) report and findings. A sug- 
gestion was made during the meeting that 
financial assistance should be afforded dele- 
gates from smaller territories to permit at- 
tendance at conferences or seminars spon- 
sored by the Commission, when necessary. 

At a two-week meeting, concluded on 
August 4, 1958, the 4d Hoc Committee 
on the Revision of the Agreement for the 
Establishment of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion considered the items proposed by the 
Commission for its agenda.’ The terms of 
reference of the meeting stemmed from the 
political evolution which had taken place 
in the Caribbean in recent years and which 
had shifted the emphasis from the metro- 
politan to the Caribbean countries, and 
made a revision of the Commission agree- 

1 The Caribbean, June 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 11), p. 
257-258. For a summary of the 25th meeting, see 
International Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 
3), p. 396. The Carihbean Commission, a consulta- 
tive and advisory body, was established in October 1946 


by the governments of France, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


ment essential in order to place its direction 
in the hands of those mainly concerned 
and affected. At a special meeting of the 
Caribbean Commission held in October, it 
was decided to postpone the Special Session 
of the West Indian Conference to Study 
the Revision of the Agreement Establish- 
ing the Caribbean Commission until Feb- 
ruary 1959. 

The 27th meeting of the Caribbean Com- 
mission was held in Port-of-Spain, Trini- 
dad, on November 24-29, 1958. The 
Prime Minister of the West Indies, the 
Hon. Sir Grantley Adams, declared that 
there was no hesitation in the mind of the 
government of the Federation of The West 
Indies regarding the desirability of what 
had been proposed, namely, the transforma- 
tion of the Commission from an organ of 
the four metropolitan governments into a 
body directly representative of the Nether- 
lands Antilles, Surinam, the Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico, the Federation of The West 
Indies, the other United Kingdom Carib- 
bean territories, and the Caribbean depart- 
ments of France. Agreeing to budget fig- 
ures on the same level as those for 1958, 
the Commission approved, among new 
projects to be undertaken in 1959, the ap- 
pointment on the staff of the Commission 
of a cooperatives specialist. The Commis- 
sion planned a Conference on Financing of 
Agriculture to be held in April 1959. This 
Conference would consider agricultural 
credit, and its scope would include all as- 
pects of the financing of both large- and 
small-scale agriculture. The Commission 
also agreed to sponsor a third Caribbean 
Fisheries Seminar in July 1959. Reports 
considered during the meeting came from 
experts on assignment from various inter- 
national organizations and dealt with such 

2 The Caribbean, 
p. 18. 


% Ibid., November 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 88. 
4 [bid., December 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 5), p. 122. 


August 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), 
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fields as fisheries, forestry, housing, and 
tourism. 


Other Matters 

A Second Conference on Home Eco- 
nomics in the Caribbean was held in Trini- 
dad from April 10 through 18, 1958." The 
Conference was jointly sponsored by the 
Caribbean Commission and the Food and 
Agriculture Organization. Discussion cen- 
tered around the improvement of homes 


and the raising of standards of family life. 
Many of the recommendations made by the 
Conference called the attention of area gov- 
ernments to various needs to be met in the 
formulation of programs, in nutritional im- 
provement schemes, in research needs, in 
school and adult teaching, and in coordi- 
nating the programs developed by the sev- 
eral agencies involved in programs related 
to family living. 


European Communities 
Institutions Established by the Rome Treaties of March 25, 1957’ 


By the Rome treaties of March 25, 1957, 
which established the European Economic 
Community (EEC or common market) 
and the European Atomic Energy Commu- 
nity (Euratom), five major institutions 
were created to serve the Communities. 
Three, of these organs, the Assembly, the 
Court of Justice, and the Economic and 
Social Committee, were to be the same for 
both Communities, under the conditions 
respectively laid down in the two treaties, 
while the other two institutions, the Coun- 
cil and the Commission, were to remain 
separate. According to the Convention 
which dealt with the institutions common 
to the Communities, the Assembly was to 
replace the Common Assembly of the Euro- 
pean Coal and Steel Community (ECSC), 
and the Court of Justice was to replace the 
Court provided for in the treaty establish- 
ing ECSC. The Economic and Social Com- 
mittee was to serve only EEC and Euratom 
since ECSC was already served by a com- 
parable body, the Consultative Committee. 


Institutions Common to the European 
Economic Community and the European 
Atomic Energy Community 


Assembly: The Assembly was to be com- 
posed of representatives of the peoples of 


5 Ibid., May 1958 (Vol. 11, No. 10), p. 234. 

1 This summary is based on the following sources: 
Treaty establishing the European Economic Community 
and connected documents, Brussels, Secretariat of the 
Interim Committee for the mmon Market and 


the member states of the Communities; 
these representatives were to be appointed 
by the parliament of each member state 
from among the parliament’s members in 
accordance with the procedure laid down 
by each member state. The number of rep- 
resentatives of each country was fixed as 
follows: for west Germany, France, and 
Italy, 36 delegates each; for Belgium and 
the Netherlands, 14 delegates each; and for 
Luxembourg, 6 delegates. Provision was 
also made in the treaties for the Assembly 
to draw up proposals for elections by direct 
universal suffrage in accordatice with a uni- 
form procedure in all member states. The 
Assembly was to meet annually, provision 
being made for the convening of extraordi- 
nary sessions. The voting in the Assembly 
was to be by absolute majority, except where 
otherwise stipulated in the treaties. Thus, 
for a motion of censure of the activities 
of the Commission, a vote was to be taken 
only after a period of not less than three 
days following its introduction, and the vote 
was to be by open ballot. If such a motion 
was passed by a two-thirds majority of the 
votes, representing a majority of the mem- 
bers of the Assembly, the Commission was 
to resign in a body, continuing to transact 
current business until replaced. 

Euratom; Treaty establishing the European Atomic 
Energy Community (Euratom) and connected documents, 
Brussels, Secretariat of the Interim Committee for the 


Common Market and Euratom; and The New York 
Times, March 26, 1957. 
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The treaties provided that at the Assem- 
bly’s annual meeting, it was to discuss the 
report of the Commission. Members of 
the Commission were to be permitted to 
attend all meetings of the Assembly and 
were to be heard on behalf of the Commis- 
sion at their request; the Commission was 
to reply orally or in writing to questions 
from the Assembly or its members. The 
Council was also to be heard by the Assem- 
bly, under the conditions to be laid down 
by the Council in its rules of procedure. 

Court of Justice: The Court of Justice 
was to have seven judges, who were to be 
appointed for a term of six years by the 
governments of member states acting in 
common agreement. By the terms of the 
treaties, the Court was to sit in plenary ses- 
sion, but provision was also made for the 
establishment of chambers, with three or 
five judges in each, either to conduct cer- 
tain inquiries or to judge certain categories 
of cases in accordance with provisions to be 
laid down in rules for this purpose. The 
Court was always, however, to sit in plenary 
session when it was to hear cases submitted 
to it by a member state or by one of the in- 
stitutions of the Communities, or when it 
was dealing with preliminary questions. 
The Court was empowered to make a pre- 
liminary decision with reference to the 
following matters: the interpretation of the 
treaties; the validity and interpretation of 
acts of the institutions of the Communities; 
and the interpretation of the statutes of 
any bodies set up by an act of the Council, 
where such statutes so provided. 

If the Commission were to consider that 
a member state had not fulfilled any of 
its obligations under the treaties, it was to 
give a reasoned opinion on the subject after 
requiring such state to submit its com- 
ments. If the state did not comply with 
the opinion within the period stated by the 
Commission, the latter might refer the 
matter to the Court of Justice. If any mem- 
ber state considered that another member 
had not fulfilled any of its obligations un- 
der the treaties, it might refer the matter 


to the Court, but before doing so, it was 
to refer the matter to the Commission; the 
Commission was then to give a reasoned 
opinion after the states concerned had been 
required to submit their comments in writ- 
ten and oral pleadings. If the Commission 
had not given an opinion within three 
months after the matter had been referred 
to it, reference to the Court was not to be 
prevented thereby. In the event that the 
Court found that a member had failed to 
fulfill any of its obligations under the 
treaties, this member state was to take the 
measures required for implementation of 
the Court’s judgment. The Court was also 
empowered by the treaties to review the 
lawfulness of acts other than recommenda- 
tions or opinions of the Council and the 
Commission. For this purpose, it was to 
have the competence to render judgment 
on appeals by a member state, the Council, 
or the Commission, on the grounds of in- 
competence, errors of substantial form, in- 
fringement of treaty or of any legal provi- 
sion relating to its application, or of abuse 
of power. Under the same conditions any 
natural or legal person might appeal 
against a decision addressed to him or 
against a decision which, although it was 
in the form of a regulation or a decision 
addressed to another person, was of direct 
and specific concern to him. 

If the Council or the Commission failed 
to act, in violation of the treaties, the mem- 
ber states and other institutions of the 
Communities might refer the matter to the 
Court so as to establish this violation. An 
appeal such as this was admissible, accord- 
ing to the treaties, only if the institution in 
question had previously been invited to act. 
Furthermore, any natural or legal person, 
under the same conditions, might submit a 
complaint to the Court that one of the in- 
stitutions of the Community had failed to 
address to him an act other than a recom- 
mendation or an opinion. 

The Court was also given the competence 
to hear cases concerning the fulfillment by 
member states of obligations arising under 
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the Statute of the European Investment 
Bank. In such circumstances, the Board 
of Governors of the Bank was to use the 
powers conferred upon the Commission to 
give opinions on failure to abide by obliga- 
tions or to refer the matter to the Court.’ 
The Court was also given the power to 
hear cases concerning the conclusions of the 
Board of Governors of the Bank; any mem- 
ber state, the Commission, or the Board of 
Directors of the Bank might lodge an ap- 
peal in such cases under the same condi- 
tions as those described above. Moreover, 
the Court could also hear cases dealing 
with the conclusions of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Bank; appeals could be made 
against these conclusions under the condi- 
tions stated above, but they might only be 
lodged by a member state or the Commis- 
sion and exclusively on the grounds of an 
infringement of the formal procedures laid 
down in the Bank’s Statute regarding opin- 
ions to be solicited with respect to appli- 
cations for loans. 

The Court of Justice was also empow- 
ered to make decisions pursuant to any 
arbitration contained in a contract con- 
cluded, under public or private law, by or 
on behalf of the Communities. Compe- 
tence was also given to the Court to decide 
in any dispute between member states in 
connection with the object of the treaties 
where such disputes were submitted to it 
under the terms of a compromise. Finally, 
subject to the powers conferred on the 
Court by the treaties, cases to which one of 
the Communities was a party should not be 
excluded from the competence of domestic 
courts or tribunals merely because one of 
the Communities was involved. 

Economic and Social Committee: The 
Economic and Social Committee, the third 
organ common to the two Communities, 
was given consultative status by the terms 
of the treaties. It was to be composed 
of representatives of the different areas of 
economic and social life, in particular, 
representatives of industry, workers, farm- 


ers, retail trade, and the liberal profes- 
sions. These representatives were to be 
appointed in their personal capacity by the 
Council, in consultation with the Commis- 
sion, from a list sent to the Council by each 
member state. West Germany, France, and 
Italy were each to have 24 representatives, 
Belgium and the Netherlands, 12, and Lux- 
embourg, 5. In its advisory capacity, the 
Economic and Social Committee was to be 
consulted by the Council or the Commis- 
sion in the cases provided for in the 
treaties, and it might also be consulted by 
them in all cases in which they considered 
it appropriate. The Committee was also 


to contain specialized sections for the main 
fields covered by the treaties. 


European Economic Community 


Council: According to the treaty establish- 
ing the European Economic Community, 
the Council, in order to ensure the achieve- 
ment of the objectives laid down in the 
treaty, and under the conditions stated in 
the treaty, was to ensure the coordination of 
the general economic policies of the mem- 
ber states, and dispose of a power of deci- 
sion. It was to be composed of representa- 
tives of member states, each government 
delegating to it one of its members. A ma- 
jority vote was to be required to adopt any 
conclusions, i.¢., 12 votes if, according to the 
treaty, a previous proposal of the Commis- 
sion was required, and in other cases, 12 
votes including the favorable votes of four 
member states. The voting was to be 
weighted so as to give 4 votes to West 
Germany, France, and Italy, 2 to Belgium 
and the Netherlands, and 1 to Luxem- 
bourg. Some decisions would require a 
unanimous vote. 

The Council for the Economic Commu- 
nity was to have the power to request the 
Commission to carry out any studies which 
were, in the Council’s view, desirable for 
the achievement of the common objectives, 
and to submit to it any appropriate pro- 
posals. The Council was also to determine 


2 See above, p. 336, for the Commission's role in this respect. 
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the status of the committees provided for 
in the treaty, after obtaining the opinion of 
the Commission. 


Commission: The Commission of the 
common market was to be composed of 
nine members selected for their competence 
and of indisputable independence; the 
Commission was not to include more than 
two members having the nationality of the 
same state. Only nationals of member 
states were to be allowed to be members 
and they were not to seek or accept in- 
structions from any government or other 
body in carrying out their duties. They 
were to be appointed by governments of 
member states acting in common agree- 
ment. The Commission was to reach its 
conclusions by a majority of its members. 
The functions of the Commission were to 
be three in number: 1) to formulate rec- 
ommendations or opinions in matters which 
were the subject of the treaty, where the 
latter specifically so provided or where the 
Commission considered it necessary; 2) 
under the conditions stated in the treaty, 
to dispose of a power of decision of its 
own and participate in the preparation of 
acts of the Council and of the Assembly; 
and 3) to exercise the competence given it 
by the Council for the implementation of 
rules laid down by the Council. The Com- 
mission was to make a general report on 
the activities of the Community to be pub- 
lished yearly no later than one month 
before the opening of the Assembly’s ses- 
sion. Provision was also made for collab- 
oration between the Council and the Com- 
mission, which were to consult each other 
and agree on the particulars of such 
collaboration. 


European Investment Bank: By the terms 
of the treaty creating EEC, a European In- 
vestment Bank was established. The mem- 
bers of the Bank were to be the member 
states of the Community. The Bank, which 
was to have legal personality, was to con- 
tribute to the development of the common 
market by calling on the capital markets 


and its own resources. In order to achieve 
this end, the Bank, by granting loans and 
guarantees on a non-profit-making basis, 
was to facilitate the financing of three kinds 
of projects: 1) projects for developing less- 
developed regions; 2) projects for modern- 
izing or converting enterprises or for creat- 
ing new activities called for by the progres- 
sive establishment of the common market 
where such projects by their size or nature 
could not be entirely financed by the means 
available in each of the member states; and 
3) projects of common interest to several 
member states which could likewise not be 
entirely financed by the means available in 
each of the member states because of their 
size or nature. 


European Social Fund: A European So- 
cial Fund established by the common 
market treaty was given the task of pro- 
moting within the Community employment 
facilities and the geographical and occupa- 
tional mobility of workers. It was to be 


administered by the Commission which 


was to be assisted by a committee presided 
over by a member of the Commission; this 
committee was to be composed of repre- 
sentatives of governments, trade unions, 
and employers’ associations. In response to 
the request of a member state the Fund 
was to cover 50 percent of expenses in- 
curred by that state or by a body under 
public law for the purpose of 1) ensuring 
productive re-employment of workers by 
means of occupational re-training and re- 
settlement and 2) assisting workers whose 
employment was temporarily reduced or 
wholly or partly suspended as a result of 
the conversion of their enterprise to other 
productions, in order that they might main- 
tain the same level of wages pending their 
full re-employment. Certain conditions 
were set up by the treaty with reference to 
the application of these provisions. The 
Council, acting on a proposal of the Com- 
mission and after the Economic and Social 
Committee had been consulted, was to de- 
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termine the implementation of the provi- 
sions in the treaty concerning the Social 
Fund. 


Development Fund: In a convention con- 
cerning the association with the Commu- 
nity of the overseas countries and territories 
of the member states, it was provided that 
the member states were to promote the so- 
cial and economic development of these 
countries and territories. In order to achieve 
this end a Development Fund, to be ad- 
ministered by the Commission, was estab- 
lished. Member states were to contribute 
over a period of five years a total of $581.25 
million, to be divided as follows: Germany 
and France, $200 million each; Belgium 
and the Netherlands, $70 million each; 
Italy, $40 million; and Luxembourg, $1.25 
million. Allocations to countries and terri- 


tories of the member states were to be as 
follows: France, $511.25 million; the Neth- 
erlands, $35 million; Belgium, $30 million; 
and Italy, $5 million.” 


Monetary Committee: A Monetary Com- 
mittee established by the treaty for EEC 
was charged with promoting the coordina- 
tion of the policies of the members of the 
Community in monetary matters. Given 
consultative status by the treaty, it was 
assigned the duty of keeping under review 
the monetary and financial situation of 
member states and of the Community, as 
well as the general payments system of 
member states, and of reporting regularly 
concerning this to the Council and the 
Commission. The Monetary Committee 
was also, either at the request of the Coun- 
cil or the Commission, or acting on its own 
initiative, to formulate opinions for sub- 
mission to these two institutions. The 
member states and the Commission were 
each to appoint two members of the Mone- 
tary Committee. 


European Atomic Energy Community 
Council: In the treaty establishing Eu- 


® Bulletin from the European Community for Coal 
and Steel, April-May 1957 (No. 23), p. 5. 


ratom, the provisions concerning the com- 
position of the Council, its voting, the 
weighting of votes, and requests made to 
the Commission concerning studies, were 
the same as those contained in the common 
market treaty. The Council was also given 
the final authority in the Atomic Energy 
Community, although in slightly different 
terms. The treaty for Euratom stated that 
the Council should exercise its functions 
and powers of decision under the condi- 
tions laid down in the treaty and should 
take all measures within its competence in 
order to coordinate the actions of member 
states and of the Community.’ 


Commission: The Commission of the 
European Atomic Energy Community was 
to be appointed in the same way as the 
common market’s Commission, but it was 
to have five members instead of nine; the 
members were to be of different nationali- 
ties chosen for their competence with re- 
spect to the special purposes of the treaty, 
and of indisputable independence. Eu- 
ratom’s Commission was also to follow the 
same pattern of voting as its counterpart 
in the common market and was to collab- 
orate with the Council. With a view to 
ensuring the development of nuclear energy 
within the Atomic Energy Community, the 
Commission was to carry out the same 
functions as those enumerated above for 
the Economic Community. A Scientific 
and Technical Committee with consultative 
status, established by the treaty, was to be 
attached to the Commission. It was to be 
consulted in all cases provided for in the 
treaty and might be consulted in all cases 
where the Commission considered it de- 
sirable. 

The Commission was to be responsible 
for promoting nuclear research in member 
states and for supplementing it by carrying 
out the Community’s own research and in- 
structional programs. The Commission was 
to invite member states, persons, or enter- 


*For further information on the functions of 
Euratom’s Council, see the section below on the Com- 
mission of Euratom. 
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prises to communicate to it their research 
programs so as to coordinate and supple- 
ment research. Four methods by which the 
Commission might encourage the research 
programs submitted to it were outlined in 
the treaty: the Commission might 1) pro- 
vide financial assistance; 2) supply raw or 
fissionable materials, either against payment 
or free of charge; 3) place facilities, equip- 
ment, or expert assistance at the disposal 
of member states, persons, or enterprises, 
also either against payment or free of 
charge; and 4) initiate joint financing by 
the member states, persons, or enterprises 
concerned. 

The research and instructional programs 
of the Community were to be laid down by 
the Council acting unanimously on a pro- 
posal of the Commission, which was to 
consult the Scientific and Technical Com- 
mittee. The implementation of the pro- 
grams was placed in the hands of the Com- 
mission, which was charged with submit- 
ting an annual report on these programs 
to the Council. The Commission was to 
keep the Economic and Social Committee 
informed concerning the general outlines 
of the research programs. Another task as- 
signed to the Commission by the treaty was 
the establishment of a Joint Nuclear Re- 
search Center to be set up after the Scien- 
tific and Technical Committee had been 
consulted. 

In a section on the dissemination of in- 
formation, the treaty provided that the 
Commission was to communicate to mem- 
ber states, persons, or enterprises any infor- 
mation acquired by the Community, unless 
a patent was concerned, but that the Com- 
mission might make the communication of 
information conditional on its being treated 
as confidential and not transmitted to third 
parties. Certain provisions concerning pa- 
tents were also made in the treaty. Mem- 
ber states were to inform the Commission 
within eighteen months of every applica- 
tion for a patent which directly affected the 
development of nuclear energy in the Com- 
munity; this provision was not, however, 


to apply if an agreement with a third coun- 
try or an international organization pre- 
cluded the communication of such informa- 
tion by a member state. If no agreement 
was reached between the Commission and 
the holder of the patent, the Commission 
might use arbitration by a special commit- 
tee named by the Council, so as to grant 
non-exclusive licenses. Appeals from this 
Arbitration Committee could be made to 
the Court of Justice. States informing the 
Commission of patent applications were to 
indicate whether they should be kept secret 
and the Council was to adopt rules regard- 
ing systems of secrecy and security. 

Any agreement for the exchange of scien- 
tific or industrial knowledge on nuclear 
matters between a member state, person, or 
enterprise, and any third country, interna- 
tional organization, or national of a third 
country was to be concluded by the Com- 
mission, if it required on either part the 
signature of a state exercising its sov- 
ereignty; the Commission, however, might 
authorize a member state, person, or enter- 
prise to conclude such agreements, subject 
to Articles 103 and 104 of the treaty, which 
concerned the making of treaties and the 
relationship of this process to the treaty 
establishing Euratom. The Commission 
was, furthermore, given control over an 
agency established under the treaty which 
was to have a right of option on all ores, 
source materials, and special fissionable 
materials which were produced in the terri- 
tories of member states. The Council, by 
a qualified majority vote on a proposal of 
the Commission, was to lay down the 
agency’s statute. 

Included in the treaty were measures for 
safety control whereby the Commission 
should ensure that in the territories of 
member states, nuclear materials were not 
diverted from their intended uses as stated 
by the users. The Commission was also to 
satisfy itself that the provisions concerning 
supplies and any special undertaking con- 
cerning controls entered into by the Com- 
munity in an agreement concluded with a 
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third country or an international organiza- 
tion were observed. As part of its control 
system, the Commission was given author- 
ity to send inspectors into member states; 
it might issue a directive requiring a mem- 
ber state to terminate any violation of se- 
curity standards which was reported by 
inspectors to the Commission. If a mem- 
ber state failed to follow the Commission’s 
directive, the Commission or any interested 
member state might immediately refer the 
matter to the Court of Justice, regardless 
of Articles 141 and 142 of the treaty, which 
set up rules governing the process of re- 
ferring cases to the Court.’ The treaty also 
established penalties which might be im- 
posed by the Commission on persons or 
enterprises which violated their obligations 
under the provisions on safety control. Con- 
trol might not, however, according to the 


treaty, cover materials intended for defense 
which were in the process of being pre- 
pared especially for such purposes or which, 
after being so prepared, were installed or 
stocked in a military establishment, in ac- 
cordance with an operational plan. 

The treaty stated that standards of health 
protection were to be established by a ma- 
jority vote of the Council, which was first 
to consult the Assembly. These standards 
were to be set up on the advice of scientific 
and medical experts selected by the Scien- 
tific and Technical Committee. Facilities 
necessary for the permanent control of the 
level of radioactivity and for controlling 
compliance with the health standards were 
to be set up in the member states of the 
Community, and the Commission was to 
have the right to examine the operation 
and efficiency of such control facilities. 


North Atlantic Treaty Organization 


Council 

During September and October 1958 the 
Permanent Council of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO) discussed the 
question of Cyprus.’ On September 24, the 
Council heard M. Paul-Henri Spaak, Secre- 
tary-General of NATO, describe his visit 
on September 23 to Athens, where he had 
discussed problems connected with Cyprus 
with the Greek Prime Minister.’ His con- 
sultation had centered on a United King- 
dom plan whereby there would be a seven- 
year partnership in Cyprus to provide a 
quiet atmosphere and proper conditions 
under which to work out a final solution; 
the plan had received the support of the 
Turks but not of the Greeks. M. Spaak 
proposed to the Council the calling of a 
conference in which the Greek, Turkish, 
and United Kingdom governments and 
representatives of the Greek Cypriot and 


5 See above, p. 
cases to the Court. 

1 This summary includes only those meetings that 
were publicized. For a discussion of the question in 
the UN General Assembly, see International Organiza- 
tion, Winter 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 1), p. 71-73. 


336, for information on referring 


Turkish Cypriot communities would take 
part. 

On October 13, the Greek delegate an- 
nounced to the Council that Greece was 
not prepared to tolerate further protraction 
of the Cyprus discussion in NATO, on the 
ground that the United Kingdom partner- 
ship plan prejudiced the ultimate future of 
the island.” The Greek delegate also men- 
tioned the possibility of Greece’s breaking 
away from the Atlantic alliance. In reac- 
tion to this suggestion, M. Spaak inter- 
vened to propose that the United Kingdom 
plan should be amended. On the question 
of holding a conference, it was reported 
that disagreement was centered on the 
problem of who should attend.* The Greek 
demand was that others should be present 
besides themselves, the Turks, the British, 
and M. Spaak, in order to reassure Greek 
public opinion that the Greek cause would 
be sufficiently protected. 


2 NATO Letter, September—-October 1958 (Vol. 6, 
Nos. 9 and 10), p. 8; #bid., November 1958 (Vol. 6, 
No. 11), p. 4; The New York Times, September 30, 
1958; and The Times (London), September 25, 1958. 

% The Times (London), October 21, 1958. 

* Ibid., October 23 and 24, 1958. 
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According to the press, on October 29, 
the Greek representative told the Council 
of his government’s decision to reject the 
proposed conditions for a conference; this 
marked the Council’s abandonment of its 
five-year effort to bring the participants in 
the Cyprus dispute around a conference 
table to discuss a settlement.’ The Council 
took no action to remove the conference 
proposal from its agenda, but NATO 
spokesmen, as reported in the press, made 
it clear that no further effort to revive the 
proposal was foreseen. The resulting im- 
passe meant that the Cyprus issue would 
be pressed by the Greek government in the 
UN General Assembly.’ 

At a meeting of the Council on February 
25, 1959, the Secretary-General drew atten- 
tion to the discussion on Cyprus which 
had taken place in the Council during the 
preceding fall and which had prepared the 
ground for the agreements reached subse- 
quently outside NATO." 

On December 16-18, 1958, the North 
Atlantic Council met in ministerial session 
at the Palais de Chaillot in Paris.’ Follow- 
ing the meeting, the Council issued a com- 
munique on Berlin and a final communi- 
que. It was noted that in a comprehensive 
survey of the international situation, the 
Council gave first place to the question of 
Berlin. The Council declared that no state 
had the right to withdraw unilaterally from 
its international engagements, and it con- 
sidered that the denunciation by the Soviet 
Union of the inter-allied agreements on 
Berlin could in no way deprive the other 
parties of their rights or relieve the Soviet 
Union of its obligations. The member 
states of NATO, the communique contin- 
ued, could not approve a solution of the 
Berlin question which jeopardized the right 
of the three western powers to remain in 
Berlin as long as their responsibilities re- 
quired it and did not assure freedom of 


5 The New York Times, October 30, 1958. 

¢ For a summary of the subsequent discussion in the 
General Assembly, see International Organization, 
Winter 1959 (Vol. 13, No. 1), p. 76-79. 

™NATO Letter, March 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p- 
4-5; see ibid., p. 5-6, for a review of the negotiations 
between the governments of Greece and Turkey which 


communication between that city and the 
free world. The Council considered that 
the Berlin question could only be settled 
in the framework of an agreement with 
the Soviet Union on Germany as a whole. 
A solution of the German question, linked 
with European security arrangements, and 
an agreement on controlled disarmament 
remained in their view essential. 

In the final communique, the ministers 
noted that important progress had been 
made in the field of political cooperation in 
the alliance during 1958. They examined 
the problems created by the widening of 
political consultation; and they agreed that 
the preparation of political consultation in 
the Council could be improved, in particu- 
lar by more systematic study of long-term 
political questions. The ministers reaf- 
firmed the importance they attached to the 
measures taken both individually and col- 
lectively by member countries to stimulate 
economic activity and to ensure continuing 
economic expansion without inflation. In 
examining the military situation of the al- 
liance, the ministers emphasized the need, 
in view of the continuing increase in So- 
viet armaments, to sustain without relaxa- 
tion the efforts of member countries to 
improve the defensive power of the alli- 
ance. The Council reafirmed that NATO 
defensive strategy continued to be based 
on the existence of effective shield forces 
and on the will to use nuclear retaliatory 
forces to repel aggression. The ministers 
also examined the report of the 1958 annual 
review and approved its conclusions. 

The fifteen foreign ministers of the 
North Atlantic Council met in Washing- 
ton, D. C., from April 2 through 4, 1959, 
on the occasion of the tenth anniversary of 
the signing of the Atlantic Treaty. The 
communique issued at the close of the 
meeting,’ stated that the Council had dis- 
cussed the present international situation, 


led to the settlement under which Cyprus was to be- 
come an independent republic by February 1960. 

® NATO Letter, January 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 
$-11. 

®*The New York Times, April 5, 1959; The Times 
(London), April 6, 1959. 
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in particular the question of Berlin, and 
reviewed the progress of the alliance during 
its first ten years, its present state, and the 
prospects of future development. The 
Council expressed its full agreement on the 
broad lines of the policy to be pursued in 
regard to Germany, and confirmed its de- 
termination to maintain the freedom of the 
people of West Berlin, and the rights and 
obligations of the allied powers. In a re- 
view of the political situation in other parts 
of the world, the Council discussed the 
various forms of pressure which interna- 
tional communism continued to exercise on 
the free world. The ministers reafirmed 
the determination of their governments to 
maintain their common defense effort. 
They recognized the need for increased col- 
lective action in regard not only to political 
consultation and the common defense effort 
but also to certain aspects of economic, sci- 
entific, cultural, and information work. 
The Council expressed its belief that the 
unity of action and policy which the alli- 
ance made possible was the best guarantee 
of successful negotiation with the Soviet 
government. 


Other Matters 

The fourth annual Conference of NATO 
Parliamentarians took place at the Palais 
de Chaillot from November 17 to 21, 1958.” 
In the field of economic affairs, the Con- 
ference recommended that the members of 
the Council should advise their govern- 
ments of certain principles in economic aid 
and trade which should be followed; that 
the Organization for European Economic 
Cooperation should seek means to accel- 
erate the rate of public and private invest- 
ment in less developed areas within the 
member countries themselves; and that the 
economic section of the General Affairs 
Committee should explore with other agen- 
cies the practicability of a mutually agreed 
program to provide a system of guarantees 


10 NATO Letter, December 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 12), 
p. 13-16. For a summary of the third annual confer- 
ence, see International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 
12, No. 2), p. 243. 

1 NATO Letter, September-October 1958 (Vol. 6, 
Nos. 9 and 10), p. 15. 


against many of the risks of foreign private 
investment. In political affairs, the Con- 
ference adopted a resolution by which it 
considered that the recent suggestion of 
leaders of the Soviet Union and the Soviet 
zone regime in Germany for the abandon- 
ment by the Soviet Union of its interna- 
tional responsibilities in matters relating to 
Berlin would, if carried out, amount to a 
unilateral renunciation of international 
agreements which the NATO governments 
should reject. Other resolutions in the 
political sphere dealt, inter alia, with dis- 
armament, the settlement of disputes be- 
tween NATO members, and consultation 
and cooperation. In two resolutions re- 
garding military affairs the Conference 
recommended such steps as that the North 
Atlantic Council give urgent consideration 
to the production of aircraft capable of lift- 
ing a force from the NATO countries by 
air to a NATO area considered to be threat- 
ened; that more frequent and regular meet- 
ings of defense ministers of NATO coun- 
tries be held; that the ground forces of 
NATO should be brought up to the mini- 
mum requirements as laid down by the 
North Atlantic Council; and that adequate 
territorial and home defense forces should 
be maintained by the NATO governments 
concerned. The Conference further adopted 
resolutions on cultural affairs and informa- 
tion, scientific and technical matters, and on 
the possibility of sponsoring an advanced 
study group on ways and means of im- 
proving the study of Asian and African 
languages. 

The fifth annual NATO Planning Co- 
ordination Conference was held from July 
21 to 23, 1958;" and the sixth conference 
was held from January 21 to 23, 1959." 
The Military Committee held its 21st and 
22d sessions in Paris on November 25 and 
26, and December 11 and 12, 1958, respec- 
tively.” The NATO Channel Committee 


held one of its periodic meetings in Brussels 


12 |bid., March 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 8. 

18 [bid., December 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 16-17, 
and January 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 16. For the 
nineteenth and twentieth sessions and other recent 
meetings, see International Organization, Summer 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 3), p. 407-408. 
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on October 3, 1958. Problems of mine 
counter measures and anti-submarine war- 
fare, with particular reference to new de- 
velopments and techniques, were discussed 
and certain plans approved. On October 6, 
the NATO Maintenance Supply Services 
Agency held its opening ceremony near 
Paris.” The Agency had been established 
to effect a common maintenance supply 
services system for the NATO nations. 
The 1958 Naval and Naval Air Intelli- 
gence Conference took place at Norfolk, 
Virginia, from October 28 to November 1, 
1958.” It was attended by 63 delegates from 
the member countries of NATO, the Stand- 
ing Group, and subordinate Atlantic Ocean 
Commands. The eighth General Assem- 
bly of the Advisory Group for Aeronautical 
Research and Development (AGARD), a 
NATO agency, was held in Denmark in 
October.” The seven panels of AGARD, 


in the areas of aeromedicine, avionics, 
combustion and propulsion, flight testing, 
structures and materials, wind tunnel tech- 
niques, and documentation, held a series of 


meetings in the week preceding the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s meeting. The eleventh Al- 
lied Command Atlantic Communications 
and Electronics Conference was held from 
November 12 to 14; this meeting was fol- 
lowed by the fourth NATO Commander’s 
Naval and Maritime Air Communications 
and Electronics Conference in Paris from 
November 18 to 21." The annual spring 
training conference of the Atlantic Com- 
mand was held from February 16 to 17, 
1959. The basic purpose of the training 
conference was to set up schedules and 
designate forces for NATO air and sea 
exercises in the Allied Command Atlantic. 
The second NATO anti-submarine sympo- 
sium, held from February 18 to 20, re- 
assessed the present and future submarine 
menace to the North Atlantic sea lanes and 

44 NATO Letter, November 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 11), 
Pp. 9-10. 

% Ibid., p. 14-15. 

16 |bid., December 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 20. 

™ Ibid. 

%8 Ibid., January 195@ (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 17. 


19 Jbid., March 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 3), p. 89. 
* Ibid., p. 9. 


reviewed NATO's progress in anti-sub- 
marine warfare since the first symposium 
in November 1957.” 

On September 3 and 4, 1958, a 40-hour 
Command Post Exercise was held in order 
to give practice to the headquarters per- 
sonnel in the transition from peacetime to 
wartime organization, among other things.” 
A simulated naval control of shipping ex- 
ercise was held in the Western Atlantic 
Area, from September 8 to 12.” Called 
TRADE WIND IV, the exercise was de- 
signed to test control of allied merchant 
shipping under simulated wartime condi- 
tions. An air search exercise, involving 
aircraft and ships of four NATO countries, 
was held in the mid-Atlantic, September 
19 to 20." The exercise, TALLY HO, was 
one of a series of small scale NATO naval 
and maritime air exercises, designed to test 
NATO forces and headquarters in coor- 
dinated operations in order to improve their 
over-all combat readiness and defensive 
capabilities. Sea and air forces from six 
NATO countries held convoy protection 
training exercises in the English Channel 
and eastern Atlantic area from September 
18 to 26.“ The exercise, SHIPSHAPE, 
was designed to train NATO headquarters 
and maritime and air forces in their war- 
time functions and included training in 
anti-submarine warfare, mine warfare, and 
convoy procedures. 

A logistics exercise, called CLEAR LINE, 
designed to train and coordinate all mili- 
tary and civilian agencies which would be 
responsible for the logistics of northern 
Europe in a war, was held from the end 
of September to the end of December.” 
SHARP SQUALL III, a naval and air ex- 
ercise in the eastern Atlantic and Gibraltar 
area, took place between November 10 and 
28." The exercise tried out ships and air- 


2 [bid., September-October 1958 (Vol. 6, Nos. 9 and 
10), p. 16. 

22 Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% Ibid. 

% Ibid., November 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 11), p. 8. 

%* Ibid., December 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 12), p. 20. 
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craft in tactical and weapons training in 
coordinating air and sea anti-submarine 
operations. 

The major appointments which took 
place in NATO from September 1958 to 
February 1959 were as follows: upon the 
retirement of Field Marshal the Viscount 
Montgomery from active duty on Septem- 
ber 20, General Sir Richard Gale was 
named the new Deputy Supreme Allied 
Commander Europe;” Vice-Admiral Pierre 
Barjot (France) succeeded Admiral Antoine 
Sala (France) as Naval Deputy at Su- 


preme Headquarters, Allied Powers, Eu- 
rope (SHAPE), on November 1;* Lt. Gen- 
eral André Beauffre became Deputy Chief 
of Staff, Logistics, and Administration at 
SHAPE, replacing Lt. General André 
Demetz;*” on January 1, 1959, Admiral 
Charles R. Brown, USN, succeeded Ad- 
miral Robert P. Briscoe, USN, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief Allied Forces Southern 
Europe;” and on February 3, Admiral Sir 
Alexander Bingley succeeded Admiral Sir 
Charles Lambe as Commander-in-Chief Al- 
lied Forces Mediterranean.” 


Organization of American States 


Council 

On January 13, 1958, a special committee 
which had been created to draw up the 
general policy to be followed in carrying 
out a proposed fellowship program of the 
Organization of American States (OAS), 
in addition to the regular fellowships al- 
ready offered by the organization and the 
individual governments, presented a report 
and draft resolution to the Council for 
consideration.. In accordance with the 
temporary provision of a resolution on the 
general policy for the fellowship program 
approved by the Council of OAS on Janu- 
ary 15, Secretary-General Mora prepared 
the regulations for the award and adminis- 
tration of the fellowships and presented 
them to the Council at a meeting held on 
June 4, 1958. At that time it was agreed 
that the representatives on the Council 
would forward the regulations to their gov- 
ernments and that they would also be trans- 
mitted to the Committee on the Fellowship 
Program for its information. The regula- 
tions stated that the Secretary-General of 
OAS should be assisted in the administra- 
tion of the program by the Executive Di- 
rector of Technical Cooperation, the Tech- 


7 Ibid., September—October 1958 (Vol. 6, Nos. 9 and 
10), p. 12-13. 

% Ibid., November 1958 (Vol. 6, No. 11), p. 8. 

29 Ibid. 

% Ibid., January 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 1), p. 16. 

81 Jbid., February 1959 (Vol. 7, No. 2), p. 13. 


nical Secretary, and an Advisory Board. 
According to the regulations, an OAS fel- 
lowship was one to be granted by the 
organization, after consideration of the ap- 
plicant’s study plans, to a person with ad- 
vanced training in the branch of knowledge 
in which he had specialized, so that he 
might have an opportunity to study abroad. 
The regulations included sections on the se- 
lection of candidates and the processing of 
applications, and forfeiture, renunciation, 
and cancellation of fellowships. 

At the Council meeting held March 5, 
1958, the representative of Costa Rica pre- 
sented a draft resolution on arms limitation 
by which, inter alia, the Council would ap- 
point a special committee to study the needs 
of inter-American defense and of the de- 
fense of each American country.’ The 
Council decided to suspend the discussion 
of the proposal in order to give the delega- 
tions an opportunity to consult their gov- 
ernments. Under date of June 12, 1958, 
the representative of Colombia addressed a 
note to the Secretary-General of the organi- 
zation, in which he stated that his govern- 
ment wished to request the opinion of the 
Inter-American Council of Jurists in order 

1 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1958 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 3-14. For previous resolu- 
tions on fellowships, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 550. 


2 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1958 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 15-16. 
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to settle a technical question, of an urgent 
nature, on the applicability of diplomatic 
asylum in cases of military personnel on 
active duty.’ In a resolution adopted on 
June 30, the Council noted that according 
to the statutes of the Inter-American Coun- 
cil of Jurists, the OAS Council was em- 
powered to submit the matter to the Inter- 
American Juridical Committee for study, 
and it decided to submit the request first 
to that committee. In October 1958, it was 
reported in the press that ‘the nine-man 
Inter-American Juridical Committee had 
ruled that members of the armed forces 
were entitled, as were civilians, to political 
asylum in foreign embassies when they 
sought to escape reprisals by the authorities 
after a frustrated plot or uprising.“ The 
Colombian government regarded the rul- 
ing of the committee as a preliminary test, 
and it planned to reopen the full question 
at the January 1959 meeting of the Inter- 
American Council of Jurists. The Coun- 
cil further adopted, among others, resolu- 
tions concerning implementation of the 
agreement with the Caro and Cuervo In- 
stitute, study on an Inter-American Trans- 
portation Center, and the report on the 
Inter-American Housing Center.’ 

On December 23, 1957, the Council re- 
ceived from its Finance Committee the re- 
port on the budget estimates for the Pan 
American Union (General Secretariat of 
OAS) for the fiscal year 1958-1959. At the 
meeting of January 15, the Council ap- 
proved a budget of $5,293,827 to cover the 
expenses of the Pan American Union, plus 
$291,932 for the Inter-American Defense 
Board, and $61,560 for reimbursement to 
the working capital fund.’ On June 20, the 
Finance Committee presented to the Coun- 
cil a report based on a study by the Secre- 
tary-General on the administration of the 
Pan American Union. The Council 
adopted the draft resolution in the com- 


® Ibid., p. 16-17. 

4 The New York Times, October 26, 1958. 

5 Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1958 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 17-21. 

6 Ibid., p. 46-59. 


mittee’s report whereby the Council re- 
solved, inter alia, to authorize the Secretary- 
General to establish the following units: 
Department of Technical Cooperation, Of- 
fice of Council and Conference Secretariat 
Services, Office of Financial Services, and 
Office of Publication Services. 


Inter-American Economic and 
Social Council 

On the basis of a document on proposals 
for an International Coffee Organization 
prepared by a special committee of the 
Inter-American Economic and Social Coun- 
cil (IA-ECOSOC), the government of 
Brazil convoked an International Coffee 
Conference, which met in Rio de Janeiro 
from January 20 to 27, 1958." The Confer- 
ence unanimously approved the convention 
constituting the International Coffee Or- 
ganization. The purposes of the new or- 
ganization were to promote world con- 
sumption of coffee, to defend the coffee 
economy, to provide an international forum 
for the discussion of coffee problems, and 
to contribute to the expansion of trade in 
coffee to the benefit of producing and con- 
suming countries. The organization was 
to have a General Assembly, a Board of 
Directors, a Secretary-General, and a Secre- 
tariat, with its main office in Brazil. The 
Convention was subsequently signed by 
fifteen of the seventeen delegates attending 
the Conference. The session also discussed 
and approved the establishment of a pre- 
paratory committee for the International 
Coffee Organization, which was to draw 
up the draft statutes of the organization, 
to plan the structure of the organization 
and its activities for the first fiscal year, and 
to make preparations for the meeting of 
the first General Assembly, among other 
things. 

A new committee, the Permanent Tech- 
nical Committee on Ports, was formally 


TIbid., p. 59-62. 

8 Ibid., p. 26-32. For the work of the special com- 
mittee, see International Organization, Autumn 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 550. 
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installed at a meeting of IA-ECOSOC, at 
the Pan American Union, on March 28, 
1958.’ The meeting of the technical com- 
mittee continued through March 28. The 
work of the committee included the prep- 
aration and adoption of its program and 
the study of each of the resolutions adopted 
by the Inter-American Port and Harbor 
Conference of 1956. The first regional 
seminar on social affairs was held in Guate- 
mala City, from June 2 to 14, 1957; its 
theme was the contribution of social pro- 
grams to economic development.” The dis- 
cussion of the seminar took place in two 
round tables, one devoted to industrial de- 
velopment and social programs, and the 
other on agricultural development and so- 
cial programs. Among the conclusions 


drawn in the report of the seminar was one 
which stated that public authorities in the 
economic field should always bear in mind 
the relationship between economic and so- 
cial matters and remember that there were 
social requirements for economic progress, 
just as social progress was governed by 


economic laws. An inter-American seminar 
on rural-electrification cooperatives was 
held in Brazil on October 5-11, 1957.” 
The principal purposes of the seminar were 
to analyze previous experience in the field 
of cooperative distribution of electrical ener- 
gy to rural areas; to discuss the basic prin- 
ciples for programs in this field; and to 
examine methods and techniques for the 
organization, direction, and administration 
of rural-electrification cooperatives. 

The Committee on Basic Products sub- 
mitted a report on the status of the lead 
and zinc trade to IA-ECOSOC at a meet- 
ing held on February 13, 1958." The re- 
port contained various conclusions and rec- 
ommendations, based on a study from the 
secretariat entitled Current Developments 
in the Zinc and Lead Markets and on the 
discussion of the committee, and a draft 
resolution as an appendix. The delegate of 

® Annals of the Organization of American States, 
1958 (Vol. 10, No. 1), p. 32-34. 


% Ibid., p. 34-36. 
4 Ibid., p. 36. 


the United States announced at the meeting 
held on February 20, that his delegation 
would abstain from voting on the approval 
of the report of the Committee on Basic 
Products as well as the draft resolution. 
His reasons were that the matter of cus- 
toms duties for the importation of lead and 
zinc in the United States was at that time 
being studied by the United States Tariff 
Commission; that there were in the report 
and the draft resolution broad statements 
and conclusions that had not as yet been 
proven by the studies at hand; and that 
there were some phrases that presented 
only one part of the situation. Following 
this statement by the representative of the 
United States, the report of the committee 
and the resolution were approved by IA- 
ECOSOC. 

The following situation in the field of 
lead and zinc was outlined in the study 
of the Secretary-General, the report of the 
Committee, and the draft resolution. The 
present general decline in the prices of lead 
and zinc in the world markets was caused 
by the existing imbalance between the pro- 
duction of and demand for these metals; 
and after statements on the causes for the 
present excess of production capacity in 
lead and zinc, it was noted that the im- 
position of higher duties, or of import 
quotas, or both, on lead and zinc in the 
United States would have the effect of 
transferring the burden of any necessary 
adjustment to the foreign producers and of 
accentuating in the Latin American pro- 
ducing countries, and also in other produc- 
ing countries, the present decline in pro- 
duction and in income. The resolution 
called on IA-ECOSOC to transmit to the 
Council of OAS the present resolution, the 
report of the committee, and the document 
prepared by the secretariat on the current 
developments in the zinc and lead markets. 
The Council subsequently transmitted these 
documents to the Secretary-General of the 


2 Ibid., p. 37-40. For previous discussion on lead 
and zinc, see International Organization, Autumn 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 550-551. 
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UN. IA-ECOSOC approved a total budget 
for the Program of Technical Cooperation 
of OAS in an amount of $1,677,624.82 for 


1958; it also approved a report and resolu- 
tion concerning a statement of principles 
on housing.” 


South Pacific Commission 


Eighteenth Session 

The eighteenth session of the South Pa- 
cific Commission was held at Commission 
headquarters in Noumea, New Caledonia, 
from September 26 to October 12, 1958.’ 
At the session the Commission placed em- 
phasis on the need for an all-out campaign 
against the rhinoceros beetle, which had 
become a major threat to the economy of 
the South Pacific. The Commission de- 
cided that a meeting of its rhinoceros beetle 
advisory committee of leading Pacific en- 
tomologists would be held in Suva from 
February 16 to 20, 1959, to review results of 
present campaigns against the beetle, and 
to plan further action. The Commission 
also made a further grant of £3,000 for 
1959 to assist the investigation being car- 
ried out on its behalf by the Institute of 
Scientific Research in Madagascar. 

The Commission was to play an increas- 
ingly active part in promoting and conduct- 
ing practical training courses for Pacific 
islanders; following two such courses al- 
ready held in fisheries and health educa- 
tion, there would be others, during 1960, 
in literature production and in boat-build- 
ing, repair, and maintenance. The Com- 
mission approved the holding of two top- 
level meetings toward the end of 1959: a 
seminar to study problems of Pacific educa- 
tion; and a study group meeting of special- 
ists in filariasis and elephantiasis to exam- 
ine the Commission’s ten years of work in 
the field of mosquito-borne diseases and to 
make recommendations for future action. 
During the year preceding the session, the 
Commission’s new plant introduction serv- 

1% Annals of the Organization for American States, 
1958 (Vol. ro, No. 1), p. 40-43. 

1SPC Quarterly Bulletin, January 1959 (Vol. 9, 
No. 1), p. 39-40. For information on the seventeenth 


session, see International Organization, Spring 1958 
(Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 248-249. The South Pacific 


ice had distributed among several terri- 
tories planting material of 112 species and 
varieties of economic plants. The Commis- 
sion approved a further grant for 1959 of 
£1,000 to the plant introduction station in 
Fiji, which collaborated closely in this 
work. 

The Commission noted with pleasure the 
fact that the large majority of the 25 Pa- 
cific islands trainees who attended its 
fisheries course in 1956-1957 were now 
employed in useful fisheries work in their 
own territories. A further training course 
in practical fisheries was planned for 1960, 
and as before, the assistance of the Food 
and Agriculture Organization would be 
sought for this project. The meeting ap- 
proved a grant of £1,500 toward the 1959 
program of the new French coconut re- 
search station being set up in the Tua- 
motus. The Commission received with 
appreciation an invitation from the gov- 
ernment of Western Samoa to hold a 
demonstration tour in cocoa growing in 
that territory. 

The Commission also approved final de- 
tails for a new project to promote the 
interests of Pacific islands women. After 
studying the report and recommendations 
of a technical meeting on cooperatives, the 
Commission authorized important expan- 
sion of its work in this field. Its coopera- 
tives officer would plan and take part in 
local training courses; the exchange and 
study travel of territorial cooperatives of- 
ficers would be facilitated; and simple prac- 
tical training and instruction manuals 
would be prepared. The Commission ap- 
Commission is an advisory and consultative body set 
up in 1947 by the six governments responsible for the 
administration of island territories in the South Pacific 


region (Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, the United Kingdom, and the United States). 
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proved arrangements for the holding of a 
regional tuberculosis conference to study 
tuberculosis as a community disease in the 
Pacific.” The Commission reviewed final 
arrangements for the holding, in April 
1959, of the fourth South Pacific Confer- 
ence, a regional meeting of island peoples 
convened by the Commission every three 
years.” 


Other Matters 


The ninth meeting of the Research Coun- 
cil of the South Pacific Commission was 
held at headquarters from May 17 to 28, 
1958. The social development program 
was the principal subject for consideration, 
with special attention given to the subject 
of aided self-help and to the women’s inter- 
ests project. The Council thoroughly re- 
viewed all aspects of the social development 
program in addition to the topics specially 
designated, and its report to the Commis- 
sion contained a number of recommenda- 
tions in the fields of literature promotion, 
education, and aided self-help, which were 
considered by the Commission at its 
eighteenth session.’ 

The Commission’s technical meeting on 
cooperatives opened in Port Moresby, on 
July 21." A prime objective of the meeting 
was to provide an opportunity for officers 
of territorial administrations, and for spe- 
cialist cooperative offices, to discuss their 
problems and to exchange views and ex- 
perience. The meeting made it clear that 
the successful use of cooperatives in the 
area was directly dependent on an under- 
standing of their possibilities. It was em- 
phasized that the cooperative approach, 
better than any other, could help individ- 
uals and their communities to enter and 
establish themselves in the modern world 
of money and trade. The meeting stressed 

2 For a summary of the technical meeting on co- 
operatives and the tuberculosis conference, see below 
under ‘‘Other Matters’’. 

% For information on the third 
International Organization, Spring 


No. 2), p- 396. 
*SPC Quarterly Bulletin, July 1958 (Vol. 8, No. 


3), P- 23, 33- 


conference, see 
1957. (Vol. 11, 


the importance of a thorough consideration 
of such forms of cooperative activity as 
thrift and credit, production and market- 
ing, transport, and the obtaining of house- 
hold and farming supplies. The meeting 
indicated that a vigorous cooperative de- 
velopment must be self-reliant and not 
dependent indefinitely on governmental as- 
sistance and support. As the success of 
cooperatives, particularly among newly- 
developing peoples, depended largely upon 
the effective participation of members, the 
further education of members in coopera- 
tive principles, legislation, techniques, busi- 
ness management, and the like, was of 
prime importance. The meeting made a 
number of submissions to the Commission 
concerning ways in which the Commission 
could be of assistance to territorial adminis- 
trations in relation to the development of 
cooperatives." 

A conference on tuberculosis met in 
Pago Pago, United States Samoa, from No- 
vember 10 to 20, 1958." The theme of 
the conference was the consideration of 
tuberculosis as a community disease in the 
South Pacific. The representatives to the 
conference discussed the causes of the varia- 
tion of disease patterns in different areas 
of the South Pacific, particularly the facili- 
ties and methods for case finding, the estab- 
lishment of statistical records, the methods 
of transmission of the disease, and the part 
played by racial resistance, environmental 
circumstances, and the level of education of 
the people. When the methods and facili- 
ties for case finding were discussed, it be- 
came obvious that the greatest need was 
for trained staff and adequate laboratory 
and radiological facilities. Throughout the 
debates, the conference emphasized that 
tuberculosis control should be entrusted to 
a single authority in any given territory, 
and that it was highly desirable that meth- 

5See the above summary of the eighteenth session. 

®SPC Quarterly Bulletin, October 1958 (Vol. 8, 
No. 4), P- 23-24, 57- 

™See the above 
eighteenth session. 


8 SPC Quwarterly Bulletin, January 1959 (Vol. 9, 
No. 1), p. 26-28, 65. 


summary of the Commission's 
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ods and techniques should be uniform in 
practice, not only in each territory, but also 
in the region under discussion. A Com- 
mittee on Adoption of Epidemiological 
Standards was established, and its recom- 
mendations to this end were approved. The 
conference on tuberculosis recommended 
that the South Pacific Commission should 


1) participate in the preparation of an 
analytical bibliography on tuberculosis in 
the Pacific, and 2) provide the services of 
an epidemiologist to assist the territorial 
administrations on request in the organiza- 
tion of epidemiological surveys and the 
collection of statistical data on tubercu- 
losis. 


Southeast Asia Treaty Organization 


Council 

The fifth meeting of the Southeast Asia 
Treaty Organization (SEATO) Council 
was held in Wellington from April 8 to 
10, 1959, under the chairmanship of the 
New Zealand Prime Minister and Minister 
of External Affairs, the Right Hon. Walter 
Nash.’ The Council discussed reports and 
recommendations by the Council represent- 
atives, the military advisers, and the Secre- 
tary-General, and in the light of them 
gave directions with regard to the activities 
of the organization in the coming year. 
The communique issued at the close of the 
meeting noted that despite the continuing 
possibility of open aggression, the principal 
threat to the security and independence of 
the treaty area was now being presented in 
more indirect forms. The Council mem- 
bers were aware of the opportunities af- 
forded for subversive activities in situations 
where basic problems of hunger, lack of 
opportunity, and underdevelopment re- 
mained unsolved. The Council stated that 
SEATO had done much to publicize and 
expose throughout the treaty area the ob- 
jectives toward which subversion was di- 
rected and the methods by which it oper- 
ated, and it agreed that during the coming 
year arrangements should be made for the 
further strengthening of this aspect of 
SEATO’s work. For example, it was pro- 
posed that a meeting of experts on counter- 
subversion should be held in Pakistan. The 
Council members recognized the need for 


1The New York Times, April 11, 1959. For a 
summary of the fourth annual meeting, see International 


continuing action in the economic and 
social spheres. 

Special attention was paid by SEATO to 
problems arising out of treaty commit- 
ments, including shortages of skilled labor, 
strains resulting from defense preparedness, 
and the needs of underdeveloped areas. 
One project directed toward solving the 
above problems was the SEATO Graduate 
School of Engineering in Bangkok which 
was scheduled to open in September 1959. 
On the initiative of Thailand, the Council 
representatives were instructed to study the 
feasibility of setting up in the Asian mem- 
ber countries rural development centers 
equipped to give vocational guidance and 
to advise the population on ways and 
means to improve their livelihood. The 
Council welcomed and approved a United 
States proposal to initiate a special project 
in cholera research and invited member 
governments to participate in this project. 
SEATO was concerned with the study of 
the effects of communist economic activi- 
ties in the treaty area. 

In regard to cultural projects, special im- 
portance was placed upon the continuance 
of the award of scholarships, professorships, 
fellowships, and traveling lectureships in 
member countries and upon the holding of 
a conference of leaders of universities. In 
noting and approving reports of the mili- 
tary advisers and their recommendations 
for future activities, the Council reaffirmed 
the necessity for continued planning of de- 


Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 


249-250. 
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fensive measures against possible aggression 
directed at the treaty area and agreed to 
continue the program of military exercises 
during the coming year. According to the 
press, the military advisors, who had met 
before the Council session, had discussed 
these broad items: 1) strengthening of de- 
fenses against communist aggression; 2) 
improved area defense planning; 3) closer 
cooperation among the armed forces of the 
alliance on questions of operations and 


techniques; and 4) planning of a series of 
SEATO military training exercises.’ 

The SEATO Council communique noted 
that it had approved budget estimates for 
the year 1959-1960 of $896,860 covering 
the costs of civil and military headquarters 
and the various programs undertaken by 
the organization. The Council accepted an 
invitation extended by the United States 
government to hold its next meeting in 
Washington in 1960. 


Western European Union 


Assembly 

The Assembly of Western European 
Union (WEU) held the second part of its 
fourth session in Paris from December 17 
to 20, 1958, under the presidency of Sir 
James Hutchison (British Conservative).’ 
In the course of the session, the Assembly 
was addressed by the Foreign Ministers of 
Belgium, the German Federal Republic, 
and the Netherlands, by the United King- 
dom Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
by the Secretary-General of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization (M. Spaak), 
and by the Supreme Allied Commander, 
Europe (General Norstad). The Supreme 
Commander considered that if a demili- 
tarized zone was established in Europe, as 
suggested in the Rapacki Plan, his task 
would become impossible; M. Spaak also 
had little faith in a denuclearized zone, in 
an era of intercontinental missiles. 

The order of business of the Assembly 
included the following items: the state of 
European security; the joint production of 
armaments; the Middle East crisis and Eu- 
ropean defense; the policy of member states 
of WEU, especially with regard to the 
modified Rapacki Plan; and the social and 
cultural activities of WEU. The Assembly, 
which was composed of 89 representatives 


2 The New York Times, April 3, 1959. 

1 Council of Europe News, January 1959 (9th Year, 
No. 1), p. 9-10; NATO Letter, January 1959 (Vol. 7, 
No. 1), p. 21-22. For a summary of the first part of 


elected by the parliaments of Belgium, 
France, the Federal Republic of Germany, 
the Netherlands, Italy, Luxembourg, and 
the United Kingdom, adopted a number 
of resolutions. On the proposal of Mr. 
Frederick Mulley (British Labor) the As- 
sembly adopted by 55 votes to 7, with 4 
abstentions, a resolution urging member 
governments to take immediate steps joint- 
ly to establish political directives governing 
the initial use of a nuclear weapon and cov- 
ering, as far as possible, all contingencies. 
It noted that the Supreme Commander 
should alone be empowered to authorize, 
within the framework of these directives, 
the initial tactical use of nuclear weapons; 
authority for their subsequent use should 
be vested in such military commanders as 
he might determine. After M. von Bren- 
tano, Foreign Minister of the Federal Re- 
public of Germany, had called for the As- 
sembly’s support for Berlin “in the city’s 
hour of crisis”, the Assembly passed a reso- 
lution welcoming NATO's decision to 
stand firm* and expressing disapproval of 
Soviet attempts to open negotiations on 
Berlin’s status “not through the appropriate 
diplomatic channels but by communiqués 
intended as propaganda”. 


the fourth session, see International Organization, 
Autumn 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 4), p. 552-553. 

2 For information on NATO discussions on Berlin, 
see this issue, p. 342-343. 
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Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic Development in South and 
Southeast Asia 


Consultative Committee 

The tenth annual meeting of the Con- 
sultative Committee of the Colombo Plan 
for Cooperative Economic Development in 
South and Southeast Asia was held in Seat- 
tle, Washington, November 10-13, 1958. 
At the meeting the committee’s seventh an- 
nual report was adopted. It was reported 
that President Eisenhower, who attended 
the conference, outlined a five point plan 
for economic growth which called for ex- 
panded international trade; more technical 
assistance; more private investment; public 
loans on normal bankable terms; and de- 
velopment financing to provide to the 
borrower flexibility regarding terms of re- 
payment.’ Mr. Eisenhower observed that 


the Development Loan Fund established 
in 1957 by the United States Congress 
had given more than half its loans to the 


Colombo Plan countries. Additions to the 
fund were needed since Colombo Plan 
nations had requested further loans for 
projects which exceeded the resources of 
the fund. He suggested that progress 
would be hastened if other more developed 
countries were to act to meet these grow- 
ing needs and said that the United States 
would welcome the contributions of other 
countries to this end. He spoke of the 
possibility of creating an international de- 
velopment association for this purpose, as 
an affiliate of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development. During 
the committee’s session, it was pointed out 

1 For a summary of the ninth annual meeting, see 


International Organization, Spring 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 
2), P. 254. 

2 The Times (London), November 11, 1958; and 
The New York Times, November 11, 1958. 

2 The New York Times, November 16, 1958. 

4 The Colombo Plan for Cooperative Economic De- 
velopment in South and Southeast Asia, Seventh An- 
nual Report of the Consultative Committee, Seattle, 
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by some participants that less developed 
countries should prepare a_ satisfactory 
climate, with investment safeguards, if 
large private investments were to be ex- 
pected. Several representatives from less 
developed areas concurred in this position, 
referring to steps already taken in this di- 
rection.’ It was decided to hold the next 
annual meeting of the committee in Indo- 
nesia. 

The annual report adopted by the com- 
mittee contained three major parts, one re- 
viewing economic progress and outlining 
the task ahead, one describing conditions 
in the countries and colonies which were 
members of the Colombo Plan, and one 
covering technical assistance and contribu- 
tions to economic development in south 
and southeast Asia." The report stated in 
its first section that the rate of economic 
progress in the region was somewhat less 
than in previous years. It appeared that 
the rate of growth in per capita real in- 
come had not been maintained. In spite of 
setbacks occasioned by such factors as ad- 
verse weather, a decline in food production, 
inflationary pressures, and heavy imports 
accompanied by a decline in export earn- 
ings, it was not likely that the forward 
movement of economic development as a 
whole would be reversed. Progress had 
continued at a substantial rate in such eco- 
nomic sectors as industrial capacity and 
improvement of basic facilities, including 
roads, irrigation, and land reclamation. 
Washington, November 1958. Presented to Parliament 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer by Command of 
Her Majesty, December 1958. London, Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office, 1958. Cmnd. No. 610. For a sum- 
mary of the sixth annual report, see International 
Organization, Spring 1959 (Vol. 12, No. 2), p. 254- 
255. For information on technical assistance, see the 


following section on the Council for Technical Coopera- 
tion in South and Southeast Asia. 
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Economic difficulties were especially evi- 
dent in countries where large development 
programs were under way. Export earn- 
ings did not keep pace with the increase in 
import expenditures. During the year, in- 
creased attention was given to the execu- 
tion, adjustment, and formulation of de- 
velopment plans and programs. Concern- 
ing expenditures on development in the 
public sector, the report stated that avail- 
able information would suggest that for 
the area as a whole there had been a sig- 
nificant increase in developmental activity. 
Various measures had been taken by most 
countries to assist the growth of private 
enterprise; the growth of the private sector 
in the different countries had varied, being 
limited in some countries, and encouraging 
in others. Foreign investment had con- 
tinued to be comparatively small, although 
most countries had continued to take steps 
to encourage it. 

The report stated with reference to pro- 
duction that there had been an over-all 
decline in the production of food grains as 


well as in the output of tin; the production 
of coal, iron ore, and crude petroleum, 


however, had risen. The output of cash 
crops (tea, sugar, rubber, and timber) had 
been generally well sustained or slightly 
improved, but except for sugar this prog- 
ress showed signs of falling off somewhat 
in the first half of 1958. Industrial produc- 
tion in the area as a whole continued to 
increase. Turning to internal finance and 
stability, the report noted that government 
expenditures rose sharply in almost all 
countries, mainly because of the accelera- 
tion of their development programs. The 
net effect of the two internal factors, 1.¢., 
expanding governmental fiscal operations 
on the one hand and contracting private 
business activity on the other, was expan- 
sionary. The enlarged effective demand re- 
sulting therefrom gave rise to inflationary 
tendencies in many countries. Measures 
were taken by several governments to re- 
strain the growth of inflationary pressures, 
but the measures were not adequate and 


the inflationary pressures were not fully 
contained. In the sphere of external trade, 
it was reported that during 1957 the value 
of exports of countries of the area was 
maintained over-all at the 1956 level, but 
that late in 1957 export earnings began a 
decline which became marked in the first 
half of 1958. In spite of the levelling off in 
their exports, countries in the area con- 
tinued to increase their imports substan- 
tially during the first half of 1957, but in 
the second half of 1957, imports levelled 
off and in the first half of 1958 began to 
decline substantially. The balance of trade 
of the Colombo Plan countries remained 
in heavy deficit during 1957. 

Progress in the field of development was 
illustrated in the report by reference to 
some of the programs and projects carried 
out in the area, including the following: 
in agricultural and community develop- 
ment projects, the completion of irrigation 
schemes in India, Pakistan, Thailand, 
Nepal, Malaya, and Ceylon, increased use 
of fertilizers, notably in India, improve- 
ment of rice production, and progress in 
new planting and replanting of rubber, es- 
pecially in Malaya; in electric power, con- 
tinuation of efforts to increase capacity, to 
improve the transmission and distribution 
network, and to bring power to smaller 
towns and villages and the more remote 
areas; and in the development of credit, 
further substantial progress in the organi- 
zation of agricultural and industrial credit 
and of new cooperative societies. With ref- 
erence to external assistance the report 
stated that during the year 1957-1958 the 
International Bank made loans in countries 
in the area amounting to $311 million, and 
since June 1958 it had made further loans 
amounting to $153 million. 

Describing future tasks of the Colombo 
Plan, the report observed that the tasks 
remained essentially the same, but with 
some variations in emphasis. There had 
been an ever increasing awareness of the 
difficulties and problems of attaining 
greater production, increased incomes, and 
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higher levels of employment of human and 
material resources. In many countries there 
had been an increased recognition of the 
need for continued emphasis on agricul- 
ture. 


Council for Technical Cooperation in 
South and Southeast Asia 


The report for 1957-1958 by the Council 
for Technical Cooperation, covering devel- 
opments up to June 30, 1958, was adopted 
by the Council at its policy session in 
Colombo in August 1958." The Council 
stated in its report that from 1951, when 
the scheme for technical cooperation was 
begun, to mid-June 1958, 1,002 experts had 
been provided to the countries of the area, 
and 6,886 students from the area had re- 
ceived advanced training in various tech- 
nological fields in the member countries. 
During the period 1957-1958, 1,264 train- 
ing places and 210 experts had been pro- 
vided. By December 1957 the total value 
of technical assistance provided under the 
scheme amounted to approximately £9.8 
million, as compared with a total of ap- 
proximately £6.8 million, the total figure 
for the period up to December 1956. Com- 
menting on the training facilities provided 
under the scheme, the report said that dur- 
ing the previous two years there had been 
a decline in the number of trainees, but 
this was due to the increasing lengths of 
the training periods rather than to any sub- 
stantial reduction in the volume of techni- 
cal assistance offered. The Council stressed 
in its report the need for the fullest utiliza- 
tion of technical assistance both because of 
the limitations of the capacity of the donor 
countries of the plan in the provision of 
assistance, and because of the large volume 
of technical skill and knowledge which 
greater development in the area would pro- 
gressively require. 

In the field of mutual aid, the report 
indicated that through the operation of the 
technical cooperation scheme during the 


5 The Colombo Plan Technical Co-operation Scheme: 
Report for 1957-58 by the Council for Technical Co- 
operation in South and South-East Asia, London, Her 


previous seven years, the original dividing 
line between the receiving and donor coun- 
tries was gradually becoming less distinct. 
Until the year under review, there had been 
two noticeable trends in the provision of 
technical assistance, namely, the flow of 
technical assistance from countries outside 
the area to countries inside the area, and a 
progressive increase in the flow of technical 
assistance from countries inside the area to 
each other. During 1957-1958, however, a 
new trend had been noticed, that is, a small 
flow of assistance from countries inside the 
area to a few countries outside. Nine coun- 
tries of the area were donors of assistance, 
Burma, Ceylon, India, Indonesia, Malaya, 
Pakistan, Sarawak, Singapore, and Thai- 
land; of the 6,886 training places provided 
by the Colombo Plan in its first seven 
years, 936 places, or approximately 14 per- 
cent of the total training assistance, had 
been provided by countries inside the area. 
The report emphasized the need for ex- 
panding training facilities in the countries 
of the region and stated that the Colombo 
Plan furnished several ways by which in- 
ternal training could be supported. 

With reference to the most effective utili- 
zation of technical assistance provided un- 
der the Colombo Plan, the Council exam- 
ined three possible avenues of improve- 
ment. One method involved the evaluation 
of technical assistance so as to draw lessons 
applicable to its more effective use in the 
future. A subcommittee established to con- 
sider this question had expressed the opin- 
ion that the more systematic use of evalua- 
tion techniques to ensure the most effective 
use of technical assistance in the future was 
desirable. The subcommittee had proposed 
a form of procedure which it had devel- 
oped and tested and which was based on 
sample checks of typical individual cases 
of experts and trainees by an interviewing 
team consisting of representatives of the 
donor and receiving governments and con- 
ducted with the assistance of questionnaires 


Majesty's Stationery Office, 1958; and The Colombo 
Plan, September 1958 (Vol. 3, No. 9), Colombo, 
Colombo Plan Bureau, p. 1-2, 4. 
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drawn up by the subcommittee. The sub- 
committee had recommended to the Coun- 
cil that those member countries which had 
not already done so should consider under- 
taking some systematic form of evaluation, 
preferably of all cases of technical assist- 
ance, but at least on a sample basis in 
accordance with the recommended proce- 
dure, and that any general lessons that 
might emerge on ways of obtaining the 
maximum utilization of technical assistance 
should be made available, through the 
Colombo Plan Bureau, for the guidance of 
other member governments. The second 
method which the Council considered for 
increasing the effectiveness of technical as- 
sistance was the regional use of experts and 
expert knowledge. The Council stated that 
member countries should consider taking 
advantage, on a purely voluntary and bi- 
lateral basis, of any potential for regional 
utilization that could be exploited to the 
benefit of one or more other countries and 
without detriment to the original receiving 
country. Thus a technical consultant as- 
signed to advise one country of the area 
might also be asked to visit a neighboring 
country to advise on similar problems. The 
third matter examined by the Council was 
the wastage of time and effort which might 
result from the failure of an expert to ad- 
just himself adequately to the social, eco- 
nomic, cultural, and political environment 
in which he was to carry out his assign- 
ment. It was considered necessary that the 
expert should as early as possible become 
adjusted both to his living conditions and 
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to the environmental factors bearing on the 
employment of his skill and knowledge. 
The Council considered ways in which 
member governments could meet this need 
for a systematic attempt at the orientation 
of experts. 


Conference on Information 

From September g to 12, 1958, a confer- 
ence of the national information officers of 
the Colombo Plan countries was held in 
Singapore.’ Seventeen member countries 
of the Colombo Plan participated in the 
conference, which dealt with all aspects of 
information policy and work in the various 
countries represented. Included on the con- 
ference’s agenda were the following mat- 
ters: international cooperation for the eco- 
nomic development of underdeveloped 
countries; the role of the Colombo Plan in 
the cooperative economic development of 
south and southeast Asia; dissemination of 
information on the Colombo Plan; liaison 
with the information agencies of the UN 
operating in the Colombo Plan area; the 
inter-relationship between Colombo Plan 
publicity and publicity on national develop- 
ment; and public cooperation in national 
development, i.¢e., the role of information 
agencies to ensure widespread understand- 
ing of the national Plan and development 
programs. Conclusions and recommenda- 
tions adopted by the conference were placed 
before the Colombo Plan Council and sub- 
sequently referred for consideration to the 
meeting of the Consultative Committee 
held in Seattle. 


Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration 


Council 

The ninth session of the Council of the 
Intergovernmental Committee for Euro- 
pean Migration (ICEM) met in Geneva, 
November 13-19, 1958.’ At the opening 


® The Colombo Plan, September 1958 (Vol. 3, No. 
9), p. 1; and External Affairs, December 1958 (Vol. 
10, No. 12), p. 318. 


meeting of the Council the government of 
Panama was welcomed as the 28th member 
of ICEM. On November 14, the Council 
approved two pilot projects for developing 
services to assist migrants and the govern- 


11CEM Press Releases Nos. 246-249. For a sum- 
mary of the eighth session of the Council, see Imnter- 
national Organization, Summer 1958 (Vol. 12, No. 3), 
p. 418-419. 
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ments of emigration and immigration coun- 
tries. One was the establishment of an 
international vocational training center at 
Cattolica in Italy to train workers for emi- 
gration to overseas immigration countries, 
as well as for intra-European emigration. 
The second project was the organization of 
a training course for immigration and 
placement officers to be set up by migration 
officials of the Canadian government; the 
task of this course was to give theoretical 
and practical training to officials of various 
immigration countries to fit them for selec- 
tion, counselling, and placement of immi- 
grants. At the same meeting, the Council 
decided to make fresh appeals for further 
financial contributions from its member 
governments to pay for transport of Euro- 
pean refugees from the Far East to coun- 
tries of asylum. 

Discussion in the Council on November 
17 was focused on proposals made by the 
Director of ICEM, Mr. Marcus Daly, with 
respect to ICEM’s future activities. Mr. 


Daly pointed out that of the two objectives 


for which the Committee had been created 
in 1951, i.¢., the transport of migrants who 
might not otherwise be able to move from 
overpopulated areas of Europe to man- 
power-hungry nations of Latin America 
and the British Commonwealth, and the 
promotion of the volume of European mi- 
gration by the expansion of services such as 
the processing, reception, placement, and 
settlement of migrants, the latter had been 
deprived of its proper emphasis as a result 
of the preoccupation of the Committee with 
refugee crises in 1956 and 1957. Speaking 


of financing the Committee’s program, Mr. 
Daly said that coincidental with resolving 
the problem of transport costs, a common 
pool of funds should be established to de- 
velop fundamental migration programs and 
stimulants so that properly prepared per- 
sons would migrate. Costs beyond the fun- 
damental development of migration pro- 
grams should be financed by the countries 
with direct interests in the particular use 
of the development within their own coun- 
tries. The Council agreed generally that 
transport was the basic function of ICEM, 
but that services were necessary to main- 
tain the level of movements. It was em- 
phasized that vocational and language 
training programs were necessary to satisfy 
the need for skilled migrants in receiving 
countries. The Council decided to consider 
at its next session the appointment of a 
working group to study the balance be- 
tween transport and services and attendant 
problems of finance after the Director had 
consulted member governments and sub- 
mitted terms of reference for the proposed 
working group. 

On the final day of its session, the Coun- 
cil adopted its 1959 budget which provided 
for a total expenditure of $36 million (less 
than $3 million of which was earmarked 
for administration) to move close to 
125,000 migrants to new homes overseas. 
Movements to major immigration countries 
for 1959 were estimated as follows: Argen- 
tina, 14,480; Australia, 39,420; Brazil, 9,380; 
Canada, 8,515; Israel, 18,940; the United 
States, 15,710; and Venezuela, 7,570. 


International Tin Council 


In a communique issued by the Inter- 
national Tin Council on January 27, 1959, 
it was announced that the Soviet Union 
had agreed to limit its tin exports outside 
the socialist countries to 13,500 tons in 1959, 
a reduction over the exports in 1958.’ Ac- 


1The New York Times, January 27, 1959. 
ganization, Autumn 1958 (Vol. 13, No. 4), p. 559. 


cording to the press, the Council had been 
in conflict with the Soviet Union over the 
amount of the latter’s exports in 1958, 
which were believed to have been 18,000 
tons. As stated in the communique, the 
result of the negotiations between the Coun- 


For previous information on the Council, see International Or- 
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cil and the Soviet Union was no more than 
an understanding. 

On February 20, it was reported that an 
increase in tin exports by producing mem- 
bers of the International Tin Agreement 
had been authorized by the Council.’ The 
six producing countries, the Belgian Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi, Bolivia, Indonesia, the 
Federation of Malaya, the Federation of 
Nigeria, and Thailand, were to be allowed 
to export 23,000 tons during the second 


2The New York Times, 
(Vol. 11, No. 33), p. 261. 


February 21, 


quarter of 1959, an increase of 15 percent 
over the quota of 20,000 tons set for the 
first quarter. The chairman of the Council 
stated that the Council’s buffer stock mana- 
ger had sold a very substantial part of the 
special fund stocks of tin. In a statement 
issued after the Council’s meeting, it was 
stated that stocks in the buffer pool on Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, amounted to 23,350 long 
tons. 


1959; and International Financial News Survey, February 27, 1959 
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